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Mfltra of Vaaubundhu* Thu work expounds the doctnno of the 
SorrAstivddjns but m s hberat sp^nt ond without ignonng other 
Tioirs Though the Chti sbe tsung represented tho best scholastic 
tradition of India more odcqtiatoli thsn any other Chinese sect 
yet It was too technical and arid to become popular and both 
in China and Japan (where it is known as Kusha shu) it was n 
system of scholastic philosophy rather than a form of religion 
In China it did not last manj contones 

The Fo Hsiang school u similar inasmuch as it represented 
Indian scholasticism and remained though much esteemed 
somewhat academic The name la a translation of Dhsrraalak 
shatja and the school is also known as Ti u4n tsung* ond also 
as Wei shih hsiang-chiso because its pnncipal text book is tlio 
Ch hng wei-shlh lun* Thu name cquiralent to Vid)hmfilra or 
Vijninamitra is the title of a work by HsQan Chunng which 
appears to bo a digest of ton Sanskrit coramontancs on a httlo 
tract of thirty verses asenbed to Vasubandhu As ultimalo 
authonties the school slso lecognitea tho revelations made to 
Asanga by Maltreja* and probably tho MohAyinasdtrilankira* 
eipi^ Its views It claims as Its founder gUabhadra tho 
teaser of Heiian Chuang but the latter was its real parent 
Uosely allied to it but reckoned ns distinct is the school called 
the Hua yen tsung* because It aaa based on the Hun ycn-chmg 
or Avstsmsakssitrn Tho doctrines of this uork and of Nkghr 
Junn may be conveniently if not quite correotly contrasted as 
panfhcWo and mhihstio The real founder and drat patriarch 
™ ru Fa-Shun who died in 640 but the school sometimes beam 
too name of Hnien-Shou tho posthumous title of ila third 
Fatnaroh who contributed eeven works to tho Tnpitoka' It 
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from India and it foUonrs that its theories and practices were 
openly advocated at this penod and probably were not of repute 
much earlier It is aim to the Buddhism of Tibet and may bo 
described in its higher ospccla as an elaborate and sym^ho 
pantheism •which roprceenta the one spirit manifesting hirasolf 
in a series of emanations ond reflexes In Its popular and un 
fortunately commoner aspect it Is airaply polytheism fotichism 
and magio In many respects It resembles the Pure X^nd school 
Its principal doit^ (the word is not inaccorato) is Vairocana 
analogous to Am itAbh a andprobabl} Hko him a jPersmn sun god 
inongim ItisaUoashortcottosahatlon for without dcnjdng 
the ofBcienoy of more labonous and ascetic methods it promi«C8 
to its followers a similar result bj moans of formulxo and cere 
monies Like tho Pure Land school it has become In China not 
so much a separate corporation as nn aspect and often tho 
most obvious and popular aspect of all Buddhist schools 

It claims Vajrabodhl as its flrst Patriarch Ho was a monk 
of the Brahman caste who amved In China from southern 
India* in 710 and died in 730 after translating sovcral Tantroa 
and spells Hts companion ond successor was Amoghavojra of 
whoso career something has olready been said Tho fourth 
Patriarch Hoi Kuo was tho instmclorof tho colobratod Japanese 
monk Kobo Dalshi who ostabhshod tho school in Japan under 
the name of Shlngon* 

The prindpal senpturo of thla scot is tho To-jih*ching or 
sfltra of the Sun Buddha* A dutlnotion is drawn botween 
oxoterio and csotoiio doctnno (tho truo word ) and tho various 
phases of Buddhist thought aro arrongod in ton classes Of 
these the first mno aro merely proparatory but In tho last or 
esoteric phase tho adopt bocomos a living Buddha and rocoivos 
full intuiUvo knowledge In thla respect tho Tantrio school 
resembles tho teaching of Bodhidharma but not in detail It 
tcaohos that Vairocana la tho whole world which is divided into 
Gorbhadh&tn {material) and Vojradhfttn (indostruotiblo) tho 
two together forming Dbarmadh&tu Tho manifostationB of 


^ Prom Mo-W yA, wliicb teem* to U»* wtremo •ooth oi India. DorA rire* 
•ema Clrinaae tegomii »boal Mm, p. tOO, 
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and antintaalnrtio objootang to the use of images incense and 
candles in worship 

There ate many other sect* with a political tinge The pro 
olivity of the Chmeae to gmlds corporations and secrot socioties 
IS well known and many of these latter have a religions basis 
An snoh bodies are under the ban of the Government, for they 
have always been snspeoted with more or less jns bee of favourmg 
antnooial or anti-dynsstio Ideas But mmgled with auoh 
pohtical aspirations them is often pmsent the desire for oo- 
operation m leading privately a teligionB hfe which if made 
pobho wonld be liamperod by official restnctions The most 
oatebrated of these sects is the White Lotus Under the TOan 
dynasty it was anti Mongol and prepared the way for the 
advent of the M i ng When the Ming dynasty m its turn 
became decadent we hear again of the White Lotas ooupled 
with rebellion and similarly after the Manchus bad passed their 
meridian its beantifnl but ill-omened name frequently appears 
It seems clear that it la an ancient and persistent society with 
s^e idea of creating a millenninm which becomes active when 
^ central government is weak and oorrupt Not nnlike the 
^to Lotas is the eeoret society commonly known as tie Triad 
Mflod by its membeni the Heaven and Earth Assomation 
lt» Tai p mg sect ont of whioh the celebrated rebeUion aroee 
w as rirn ilar but its inspiration seems to have come from a 
perv^on of Chnstiamty The Tsai Li secy is stiil prevalent 
m Pe^ Tientsin and the provinoe of Shantung I ehonld 
eic^ ffio scope of my task if I attempted to examine there 
^ in detad’ for than- relation to Bnddhism is often doubtful 
Mart of them oombme with it Taourt and other behefs and oome 
“■ Righteousness who is 

TvJnf { ^^™Ufied with Maitreya It is easy to see how at this 
to the eidsUog Govemment onees and provokes 
not mmatoial resentment* ^ 


^ T«ar Boot, 18®^ p, 43. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

CHINA (continued) 


Chwese Btodhism at the PaMEVr Dat 

■" "ot include 

^mai^ TTliiol, boi^ idonlioo) with the rohgion of Tibet end 

“'■""'“‘'y deecribed ehewho" 0^,^n 

♦liA Tv«fte+ CKrtiino aa bj tho race language and iwanca of 

but ft is Btiu ha!^ Buddhism has acquired seme local colour 
W Lire precti«> imported from 

not <W U repr^^nt. S, '-dit.on is 

but from Tibet, Bud^ism ns rccclccd not from India 

^betan pf^n, Chinese monlvs end 

temples but as a rnle'ttoliro *^*””050 

aUnaB HnAAi, r divisions do not coalesce 

own The Parsphraw of tho^fwS’wlu'”^ language of its 
though unfri”% -hloh 

Buddhists attend lull trtbe i ^ ‘‘T ‘'^”'<0 oaf* that 

found m the heart, a^ aim Buddha can bo 

•t^ngo to th^ho^lflf ^"^8 Buddha, This sounds 
Ceylon and Burma but is Buddhism of 

Bodhidhanua s dootLo^H^i^'m " “ “ P°P“'" '‘“toraont of 

•aan.e.«mtlallyld”i “'^,tho >“‘”0 

pniffloation and growth “”d oapableof 

But in the Far Cffto Buddhae 

more ethioal than thoLm^"Hi’ ‘oss panthoistio and 

^the heart is the ®“ddha 

®ivorsal spirit AmiL ir„„ monitor rather than the 
and benevolcnt^st^r^^ '^‘ “thO'' 

"Will help man to ri» aa t^^i,« ^ hmnamty and 

“t mgard Amir. 2 ““r ^'''^dhlL do 

* A^^ P« ° iwiated aohierement AH 

0«« CreaUteJ la cUo. "e tie Uttk. 
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w asoribod to so early a date tiiero is no ondeneo that the work 
earned weight a* an anthonty baXore the eighth century 
Stadenta of the Tinaya like I-Chmg ignore it. But when the 
aohoiarly endeavonr to diacover the most anthontio edition of 
the "fTnaya began to flag this manna! superseded the older 
treatises Whatever eitema! evidenco there may bo for 
attribu^ It to Kum&rajtva its oontenta suggest a much later 
^te and thm is no guarantee that a popuiar manual may not 

Imve received additions Thernlosarenotnnmboredconsoontivelv 

bnt as 1-iO and 1-48 and it may bo that the first class is older 
tean the second. In many rospeots it expounds a late and even 
degemrate form of Bnddhism for it oontemplates not only a 
tople ntual fmdodiug the veneration of images and earned 
tofa) but also bu^ the head or limbs as a rehgiou* practice 
Brt it ms&a no aUnsion to salvation through faith m AmitAbha 
and says httlo about aervices to be celebrated for the dead* 

Its othioal and diseiptmaiy point of view is dogmatioaliy 
^ BodhioatyftXra The 

dsdtemced* and called hereUoal bnt 
the teaching 

^ and breathes a spirit of ao^ 

node of ten primary and forty.eight secondaiy 
11 “ prohibitions bnt eqmvalont^ 

^ “ they blame the neglect of 

oaIbdPrt^L'n'^“a?“’ primary oommandments are 
^ Pritooksha and he who bieaks them is Parftjika* that 

mimomcs ManyofthemareampUfloationsof the 

^ °* b" AthlHutm. U 

irm. a P“« ta CSlJ^ 
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oppror&I of the YQan dynasty* and ia still accepted as anthori 
tativo m many monaateriee and gives a oorroct aocoont of their 
gonoral practice It was oomposod by a monk of Kiang-ai who 
died in 814 ad Ho belonged to the Ch an sohool but his rules 
BTC approved by others I tv31 not attempt to smumame them 
but they inola^ most points of ritnal and dismplinfi mentioned 
below The author Indicates the relations which ahonld prevail 
between Church and State by opening hia work with an acootmt 
of the ceremonies to be performed on the Emperor s birtiiday 
and dmilar oocasLOOs 

Large Buddhist temples almost always form part of a 
monastery but smaller shnnea especially in towns are often 
served by a nngle pnest Tbe many-storeyed towers called 
pagodas which are a charaotensUo beauty of Chinese landscapes 
arc in tholr ongm stupas erected over rebos but at the present 
day can hardly be called temples or religious buildings for they 
ore not places of worship and generally owe theor oonstniction 
to the Rotates of Ffing-shni or goomanoy Monostenes are 
usually bunt outside towns and by preference on high ground 
whoDco shan or mountain has come to bo the common designa 
tlon of a convent, whatever its position The rites of these 
ostabliahments show the deep feeling of cultivated Chinese for 
nature and their appreciation of tho influence of scenery on 
temper an approciabon which connects them spintualJy with 
tho psalms of the monks and nuns preserved in the Pah Canon 
Tho architecture is not self assertivo Its aim is not to produce 
edifices complete and satisfying in their own proportions but 
rather to harmoniro buildings with landscape to adjust courts 
and pavilions to tho slope of the hilinde and diversify tho groves 
of fir and bamboo with shrines and towers os fantastio and yot 
os natural os tho mountain boulders The reader who wishes 
to know more of them should consult Johnston a Buddhut 
Ch\na a work which combines in a rare degree sound knowledge 
and Utorary charm 

A monastery* u usually a quadrangle surrounded by a wall 

* S«» T'<»biv Pita 10(M pp. ■43" fl. 

* It U itroUbte tliU tbfl ©Urt- Chiami monjiatprin »tt«npled io rrprodoce iKe 
arrmtif^eDeai of NiUnd* and o11»t IsdUn wlnblhlimniU. Lofortuiuili^Iy H San 

*Ad Um oihn pilgrinu glr* u W deuHi m to tho cf Indiuj 

maa*.ton«t t*n ta hoverrr thot thoy wm «iaiTtRmd«l by » »*11, ihot the 
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tiOQ made between 265 and 310 a d ^ I-Ching disousacs and 
reprobates such praetaces Clearly they were known In India 
when he vieited it but not entoomcd by the bettor Bnddhists 
and the fact that they form no part of tho ordinary li^betan 
ritual Indioatea that they had no plaoe in tho decadent Indian 
Buddhism which in various stages of dogonoration waa mtro 
duced into 'fibet* In Korea and Japan branding is praetisod 
but on the breast and arms rather ilmn on tho hesad 

It wrould appear then that burning and branding as part of 
initiation wore known in India in the early contones of our ora 
but not commonly approved and that their general acceptance 
m China w’oa sub^uent to the death of I-Ching in A.n 713* 
This author clearly approved of nothing but tho double ordmo- 
taon as novice and full monk The third ordination as Bodhi 
sattva must be port of tho l&ter phoao inaugurated by Amogha 
about 7B0* 

This practice is defended os a trial of onduranc© but tho 
earlier and bettor monks wore right in rojooUng it for in itself 
it IS an unedifying spootaolo and it points to tho logical con 
elusion that if it is mentonous to cautorteo the head, it is still 
more meritonoua to bum the whole body Cases of suicide by 
burning appear to have ocooned m recent years especially m 
tho province of Che-IQang* Tho true doctrine of the MahAy&na 
is that every one should strive for tho happiness and Bolvat^on 
of all bemgs but this beautiful troth may bo sadly perverted 


, «kd 1S9. Thft pr«cu«> Is not catirelj- eaknown in tivo 

“«««» M BoddhkttL la Uie LoUpsflfUttl, » vork ciliUn* in Bonwi bat 
pra*pi WiaaUtod from tbe Stnikrit, AmIl* bnma Unmlf in honottr of Uie Baddh*. 
bat fa &» BJEJPJJ3 18W, pp. 4-1 and 427 

*'*** IV ITS, note S, from »btoh U »??«« 

A*Un «t, «« aran«d»l. BfaS 

Hm ** ^ •Hpetttltion oj BotUbism in » rnmnorljii ol 

p ^®^^pfbioo«. Fw 4 Oonitidui intlance wvJobnatock, 
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nutted, it often proves diffioolt to find the key There is also 
a prhiting press where are prepared notices and prayers as 
well as copies of popular sfitras 

The food of the monks Is strictly vegetarian but they do not 
go round with the begging bowl nor except in a few monastenes 
hi it forbidden to eat after midday As a nilo there are three 
meals the last about 6 pan and all must bo eaten la sflenco 
The tbree garments proscribed by Indian Buddhism are etUl 
worn but beneath them are trousers stookuigs and shoes 
which are necessary m the Chinese chnmto There is no idea 
that it 18 wrong to sleep on a bed to receive presents or own 
property 

Two or three services ato performed dally in the princapol 
t^ple early In the mommg about 4 pm and Boraotimes m 
0 ^ddle of the day A ^leejmen of this ritual may bo seen 
to ^ service caUed by Beal the Liturgy of Kuan Ym' It 
of vergickB responses and oantioles and thongh 
*™igely reminiscent both in etmotore and externals (such as 
the wearing of vestmoute) of the offices of the Roman Church* 
^ ^ Indian in origin, I-Ching describes the choral 
^ attended in Nalanda and elsewhere — the 
bowing prooesmona — and the Chinese ritual is I 
only the amplifioation of these ceremomes It includes 
f offerings such as tea nco and other vege- 

, ChmesQ pQgnms testify that in India flowers lights 
, , ^ offered to relics end images {as in Chnstian 

M) and the Bodhioar3^vatAra* one of the moat spiritual 
w ifttw Mahayanist worts mentions offerings of food and drink 
irk Many thin^ In Buddhism lent themselves 
of ^ “^ll^onnBtlon or parody of earlier teaching Offerings 

In hungry ghosts wore countenanced and it was easy 
the recipients otheor spints It was mentonoua 
present food, raiment and property to living saints oriental. 


* Ou pp. S39 a 

cold. dm4n» ♦». npper {vWti vou Tobca, vlJoh are gewtr^Il/ red »nd 

to Hum ♦». ^ ” derired from Um robm of hcawxtr vbich rued to be gtren 

7? *t Court. 
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o*dleT>] _ tfwioenUj nunUoos bomb offerings m pert of worship in 
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EXPANSION OF INDIAN INFLUENCE 
IrTBODircrroBT 

The subject of tbm Book is the expAnmon of Indjan infiaeoce 
throQghont Eaatom Asia and the neighboimng islands That 
indoence is clear and wide-spread nay almost universal and it 
is with justice that wo speak of Further India and the Dutch 
call their colonies Neerlands Indifi For some early chapters in 
the story of this expansion the dates and details are meagre 
bat on the whole the investigators chief dj65oulty is to grasp 
and marshal the mass of facts relating to the development of 
religion and civilization m this great region. 

The spread of Hindu thought was an intellectual conquest 
not an exchange of ideas On the north western frontier there 
was some reciprocity but otherwise the part played by India 
was consistently active and not receptive The Far East ooxmtcd 
for nothing m her mtemal history doubtless because China was 
too distant and the other countries had no special oultore of 
their own StiU it Is remarkable that whereas many Hindu 
mimionanes preached Buddhism in China the Idea of making 
Confudaulsm known m India seems never to have entered the 
head of any Chinese 

It is correct to say that the sphere of India s intellectual 
conquests was the East and North not the West bat still 
Buddhism spread considerably to the west of its ongmal home 
and entered Pbihia Stem diaoovered a Buddhist monastery in 
the terminal marshes of the Helmuod inSeistan^andBamian 
is a good distance from oar frontier But in Persia and its 
border land* there were powerful state religions first Zoro- 
astrianiam and then Tslam which disliked and hindered the im 
portation of foreign creeds and though we may see some 
resemblance between Sufis and Vedantista it does not appear 
that the Moslim dviUzataon of Iran owed much to ■FTindulsm 


^ OiCp Jom- Aog^ ISIS, p. 
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tunw thcj defray the coat of more elaborate ecremooiea to 
expiate sina or casuro prospcnt> But the lay attendance in 
temples isapccianylai^ at Bcasonsofpilgnmago Foranaccount 
of thia interesting side of Chinese religious life I cannot do 
better than refer tbo reader to Mr Johnston s volurao alrcfld> 
Cited 


Though tho services of tho pnesihood mas bo invoked at 
everj crisis of life tho\ aro most m requisition Cor funeral 
ceremoruCB A detailed description of these as practised at 
Amoy has been given b) Do Groot* uinch is probably true in 
essentials for all parts of China These ntes unite in incongruous 
eonlasion 60\xml orders of Jdcfts Bn: Buddhist Chinese notions 
trf tho Ufo after death seem not to lia\c included tho idea of hell 
Tho disembodied soul la honoured and comforted but vcithont 
any dear definition of its status Some icpTCscntative— a person 
figure or tablet — is thought capable of giving it a temporary 
reddeneo and at funeral ceremonies offerings are made to such 
ft reprcsentatlvo and plaj s performed before it Though B uddhist 
language may bo introduc^ into this ntual its spmt is alien to 
e\*en the most corrupt Buddhism 

Baddhiam famiUanted China with tho idea that (he average 
man stands in danger of purgatorj and this doctrine cannot be 
described as lato or Maha^Tinlst* Those epithets aro howcw 
monl^ tho subsidiary doctnno that such punishment enn 
M ftbndgcd b^ ^^ca^ous acts of worship vhich mnj take tho 
om of simple praj’cr addressed to l)cnc\olent Iwings who can 
rckaso the tortured soul Moto often the idea underlidng it is 
at the reoitation of certain formula? acquires merit for tho 
i^ter who can then divert this ment to anj purpose* This Is 
tea ly a theological refinement of tho ancient and widespread 
WMon that words have m&gio force Fqually ancient and un 
K ^ origin is tbo theory of i^rapathotio raagio Just fts 

^stiol^g pin* into_ a wax Oguro >-ou may kill tho person 
^rownted BO by Imitating physical operations of rescue you 
y euvor a soni from tho furnaces and morasses of hclL Thus 


• "”*** ^^‘"^ ^" ^^'*'**^***' ■« PP- 1-1*0 

CrTk» K* to rrpr««ted u toomtlng 

l»d ^ •ImIUrty Btttiwi Tbfl rorrirln* rfUnw 

»4JaUin tor mt of iU Wo an onioua dctlnod to 
Tho twrll thtn gow u, Ih. UtcoMeO. 
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But m all Asia north and east of India, excluding most of 
Sibena but moludmg the Malay Archipelago, Indian influence 
IS obvious Though prunanly connected with rehgion it mcludes 
much more, such as architecture, pamtmg and other arts, an 
Indian alphabet, a vocabulary of Indian words borrowed or 
translated, legends and customs The whole life of such diverse 
countries as Tibet, Burma, and Java would have been different 
had they had no connection with India 

In these and many other regions the Hindus must have 
found a low state of civihzation, but m the Far East they en- 
countered a culture comparable with their own There was no 
question of colonwmg or civilwmg rude races India and Chma 
met as equals, not hostile but also not congemal, a pnest and a 
statesman, and the statesman made large concessions to the 
pnest Buddhism produced a great fermentation and contro- 
versy m Chinese thought, but though its fortunes vaned it 
hardly ever became as m Burma and Ceylon the national 
rehgion It was, as a Chinese Emperor once said, one of the 
two wmgs of a bird The Chmese characters did not give way 
to an Indian alphabet nor did the Confucian Classics fall into 
desuetude The subjects of Chinese and Japanese pictures may 
be Buddhist, the plan and ornaments of their temples Indian, 
yet judged as works of art the pictures and temples are mdige- 
^us But for aU that one has only to compare the China of the 
Hans with the China of the T'angs to see how great was the 
change wrought by India 

T\us outgrowing of Indian influence, so long contmued and 
so ■«^de m extent, was naturaUy not the result of any one im- 
pulse At no time can we see m India any passion of discover v. 
wJ such as possessed Europe when the New 

^ the Cape were discovered 

attracted 

httle attention at home Partly it was due to the natural per- 

borfe™ but " o-dt™ beyond ite Ln 

cl! ml ° “ equaUy natural that this gradual process 

^oifld have been sometimes accelerated by forS of aims The 
H,udus produced no Tamerlanes or BabCTut a “nes ot 

caStd “T 'r® number, 

So, a ^ Ja™ and’ 
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otlomplj! to reform Buddhism to conned it with nlucnlion nnd 
to spread a knowledge of tlio more authentio scriptures' 

When ono begins to stud) Buddhism in China ono fears it 
may bo typified by the neglected temples on the outaldrta of 
Peking snilcn and monldenng memorials of dimslics that have 
passed sway Bat later ono learns not onlj that there ate great 
and flonriahing monasteries in tho sooth but that oven in Poking 
am may often stop through on archway Into courtyards of which 
the prosaic streets outddo givo no hint and find there refreshment 
for tin) eye and soul, flower gardens nnd well kept shnnes 
tended by pions nnd learned guardians. 

rirevrse. 
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But tlM> diiTusion of Indian InQucnco, especially in China, 
was also duo to another agency namely religious propaganda 
and tho dehberato despatch of missions Theeo missions seem 
to have been exclusively Buddhist for wheinver wo find locorda 
of Hinduism outside India for instance in Java and Cnmboja 
tho presence of Hindu conquerors or colonists is also recorded^ 
Hinduism accompanied Hindus and sometimes spread round 
their lettlomcnts but it never attempted to convert distant and 
alien lands But tho Buddhists had from tho beginning tho true 
cvangolistio temper they preached to all tho world and in 
singleness of purpose they had no political support from India 
Many os were tho charges brought against them bj hostile 
Confneians it was never suggested that they sought political or 
commercial privileges for their native land It was this simple 
disinterested attitudo which enabled Buddhism though in many 
ways antipatbetio to tho Far £asi to win its confidence 

Ceylon is the first place where we have a record of tho intro 
duotion of Indian dviliaation and its entry there illustrates nD 
the phenomena mentioned above infiltration colomxation and 
propaganda The island is close to tho continent ond eomroum 
cation with the Tamil country easy but though there has long 
been a large Tamil population with its own language, religion 
and temples tho fundamental oinlixaticn is not Tamil A 
Hindu called Vijaya who apparently started from tho region of 
Broach about 600 b o led an expedition to Ceylon and Intro- 
duoed a western Hindu language Intcrcoorso with tho north 
was doubtless maintained for in the reign of Asoka we find tho 
King of Oeylon making overtures to him and receiving with 
enthusiasm the miwtionaries whom be sent. It is possible that 
southern India played a greater pari in this conversion than the 
accepted legend Indicates for we hear of a monastery built by 
Mshinda near Tanjoro* But stfli language monuments ond 
tradition attest tho reality of tho oonnootion with northom 
India 

It Is In Asoka a reign too that nm first hear of Indian infiuonoe 
spreading northwards His Empire included Nopal andKa^hmir 

^ Tb« of Bra>'ni >u *l ti>« Co(zrt« oj Barnu «ad SUm It a diff«reak 

They nr# ^7 biTlted u tsor* VHIM In «nd «Ul« eef«< 

pinrW* tlian BodHhWt 

■ Wttlai, Joan Orir^f tqL zl p, ISA. 
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with Chinese writing cnterctl Kogurj-u from the north m 372 
and Takclio from tho aouth ft fon j-cars later Sdlft being more 
distant and at \sor with tlic other stale* dtd not rccciio it tUl 
about 424 In C52 both Japan and Pakcho were at war uilh 
SiUft and Iho king of Pakcho wishing to make an alliance mth 
the Emperor of Jopan sent him present* which Included Buddhist 
books and images Tlius Korea was the intcrmcdiarj for intro 
duclng Buddhism wnting and Chinese culture into Japan and 
Korean monks played an important part there both in art and 
rehgion But Iho influence of Korea must not be exaggerated 
The Japanese submitted to it believing that thoj uoro acquiring 
tho culturo of China and as soon as clrcumBlnncos permitted 
they went straight to tho fountain head Tho principal carlj 
sects were all imported direct from China 

The kingdom of Silb which became predominant in tho 
se\*cnth century hod adopted Buddhism in C28 and maintained 
friendly Intercourso with tho Tong djmast) As in Japan 
Chinese clvilliation was iroitatcd wholesale This tendency 
strengthened Buddhism at tho time but iU formidable nval 
Confucianism was also introduced early in tho eighth century 
although it did not become predominant until tho thirteenth^ 
In tho soventh century tho cftpital of Silla xkub a cenlro of 
Buddhist culture and also of fr^c Merchants from India 
Tibet and Persia are said to have frequented Its markets and 
several Korean pilgrims nslled India 

In 018 tho \Vang dynasty originating in a northern family 
of humblo extraction overthrow tho kingdom of BtUa and with 
it tho old Korean aristocracy This was replaced by an ofQclal 
nobility modelled on that of China tho Chinese ^tem of 
examinations was adopted and a class of scbolart grew up But 
with this attoinpt to roconstruct society many abuses appeared 
Tho number of slaves greatly increased* and there were many 

Khultn or Mtlm ol Ceotnl A»U wbo cara« from Ctlu uul lom* ol the eui/ 
art of SUk b dkttoeUx IxtdUn ta atjle. Se« SUrr Le. plate* mt aad ix. 

* Tbrw dalM ar* talsmUztf aa rrflrotlxxf the ohaogea of thought la 
In the aixLh wiiUaj Chlo e aw iaflanire neaoi Beddlilrm. U la not ontU tho latter 
part of the Bcalhem Smig, whao the phlkoophj of Cho haf Lad reeefred official 
apiproral, that C!hini!<* infloenoe nmnt Coolooiaalam. 

The reaaoo* irtre many but tha upper dim* were eriiicntJy read/ to oppew* 
the knrer Poor a»a hiirarae the dare* of th* rich to obtalo a Ureiihood. Ali 
ddUreo of dart vocMn wn doeUred btreditary ilarM and ao vwn the fimniaa 
of orimioala. 
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The discovery near Khotan of official documents written in 
Praknt makes colonwation as well as religious missions probable 
Further, although the movements of Central Asian tribes com- 
monly took the form of mvadmg India, yet the current of 
culture was, on the whole, in the opposite direction The 
Kushans and others brought with them a certam amount of 
Zoroastnan theology and HeUemstio art, but the compound 
resultmg from the mixture of these elements with Buddhism was 
re-exported to the north and to China 

I shall discuss below the grounds for behevmg that Buddhism 
was known m China before a d 62, the date when the Emperor 
Mmg Ti 16 said to have despatched a mission to enquire about 
it For some time many of its chief luminaries were immigrants 
from Central Asia and it made its most rapid progress in that 
disturbed period of the third and fourth centuries when North 
China was spht up into contending Tartar states which both m 
race and pohtics were closely connected with Central Asia 
Communication with India by land became frequent and there 
was also commumcation vid the Malay Archipelago, especially 
after the fifth century, when a double stream of Buddhist 
teachers began to pour mto Chma by sea as well as by land 
A third tributary ]omed them later when Khubilai, the Mongol 

conqueror of Chma, made Lamaism, or Tibetan Buddhism, the, 
state rehgiou ’ 


Tibetan Buddhism is a form of late Indian Mahayamsm with 
a considerable admixture of Hinduism, exported from Bengal 
to Tibet and there modified not so much m doctrme as by the 
weation of a powerful hierarchy, cunously analogous to the 
Koman Church It is unknown m southern China and not much 
favomed by the educated classes m the north, but the Lamaist 
priesthood enjoys great authority m Tibet and Mongoha, and 
both the Mmg and Ch'mg dyuasties did their best to concihate 
it for political reasons Lamaism has borrowed httle from 

regarded as an mvasion mto northern Asia 

mna 7 somewhat 

moffified by the strong idiosyncrasy of the Tibetan people This 

northern movement was started by the desire of mutation not 

of conquest At the beginning of the seventh century the King 

and iSn Lave Lama tempka 
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varioualy given as 1472 and 1612 and perhaps there was more 
than one edict) the monaatotifia in the capital and all catiM were 
olo»d and thia is why Korean monaeteries are aH in the country 
often in aimoet inacoesaible mountains It is only sinoe the 
Japanese ooonpation that temples have been bnilt in towns 
At first the reanlte of the revolntion were beneficial The 
great families were compelled to discharge their body-guards 
whoso collisions had been a frequent cause of bloodshed. The 
public finances and military forces were put into order Printing 
with moveable type and a phonotio alphabet were brought into 
use and vemacalar Kterature began to flourish But in tune 
the Confudan htorad formed a sort of corporation and became 
as troublesome as the bonies had been The aristocracy split 
into two hostile camps and Korean politics became again a 
confused struggle between famibes and districts in whioh pro 
gteas and even public order became impossible For a moment 
however there was a national cause This was when Hidoyoshi 
invaded Korea in 1692 m part of his attack on China, The 
people roee against the Japanese troops and, thanks to the 
death of Hideyoahl rather than to their own valour got rid of 
them It is said that in this straggle the bonxes took part as 
eoldiers fighfang under then* abbots and that the treaty of peace 
was negotiated by a Korean and a Japanese monk^ 

Nevertheless it does not appear that Buddhism enjoyed 
mnch oonrideration in the next three oentunes. Tho Hermit 
Kingdom as it has been c^ed became oomplotely isolated and 
stagnant nor was there any literary or intellectual Me except the 
mechanical study of the Chineae oUssios Smoe the annexation 
by Japan (1910) conditions have changed and Buddhism is 
encouraged Much good work has been dons in collecting and 
reprinting old books preserving monuments and copying m 
soriptiona The monastenes were formerly under the control of 
thirty head establishments or sees with somewhat confliotmg 
Interests But about 1912 these th^ty sees formed a union 
under a president who remdaa in Seoul and holds office for a year 
A theological seminary also has been founded and a Buddhist 
msgaadoB Is pubfished. 


^ TbCM«UtetaiaUaieUkffiitrQmlIaaito«CDttnnt«£ptU»QeofKGrc*aElstor7 
fai UndrtiQe ■ 0«W< to ^ «rU Ck*m», p. 438. I hmr* net bees twceMfol In rerifjing 
th£sii&C2iioeMotJap«De«BtexU. 6«« boverer 8Urr Xorooii?wiA4m,pp.S9u9(^ 
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of Tibet •who had dealings ■with both India and China sent a 
mission to Iho former to cnqniro abont Buddhism and in tho 
eighth and clovcnth centuries eminent doctors were summoned 
from India to estabhsh tho faith and then to restore it after a 
temporary echpso 

In Korea Annum and especially In Japan Buddhism has 
been a great otbica] religious and artistic forco and m this 
sense those countries owo much to India Yot there was Uttlo 
direct commumcntion and wliat they received camo to them 
almost entirely through China Tho ancient Champa was a 
Hindu kingdom analogous to Camboja but modem Annam 
represents not a continuation of this civilisation but a later 
descent of Chineso ouUuro from tho nortJi Japan was in close 
touch with the Chinese just ot the period when Buddhism was 
fermenting their whole intcUeclual Ufo and Japanese thought 
and art grow up m tho glow of this now inspiration which was 
raoro Intense than in China because there was no native ontagon 
ist of the same strength as Confucianism 

In the following chapters I propose to discuss tho history of 
Indian Induenco in tho vanoos countries of Eastern Asia 
taking Ceylon first followed by Burma and Slam Wbatover 
may have been tho origin of Buddhism in these two latter they 
have had for many centuries a close ccclMlastical cormootion 
•with Ceylon Pali Buddhism prevails in all as well ns in modem 
Camboja. 

Tho Indian rchgion -which provailcd in ancient Comboja was 
however of a difToront tyjw and rimiJar to that of Champa and 
Java In treating of these Hindu kingdoms I have wondered 
whether 1 sliould not begin with Java and adopt tho hypothesis 
that the settlomouts established there sent expeditions to tho 
raainlfind and Borneo' But tho history of Java is curiously 
fragmentary whereas tho copious inscriptions of Camboja and 
Champa combined with Chineso notices give a fairly continuous 
chronicle And a glance at the map will show that if there -wero 
Hmdu ooloniflts at Ligor it would have been much easier for 

* Tbe tiirtenw of a Hlada kingdom oe tko Eati Cout of Bomoo in 400 AJ) 
OT w ilef la » atnmg argument tn faroar ol orJnnt*«tIoa frem Jam. ExpedlUotia 
from any otker qoartor irotikl natoraDy hare goae to Wut Coaat. Alao tben fa 
•ome kiurvladfa ol Jam fa Ttwtu, bat appuaatly non* o4 Camboja or mp*. 
Tlila anggeata that Jam may hare bees the Srai b lUng placn and kept up aomo 
■Ugbt oOTinarticn ^rith tba motbar c o entry 
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Annamitca were at this ponod a conatdcrablro military power 
though their internal administration appears to have been 
chaotic They wero occasionally at war with China but aa n 
rule wore ready to send compUmcnlary embaswes to tho Era 
peror With Champa nhich wm etiU a fonnidablo antagonist 
there was a continual struggle Under tho Tran dynasty (1225- 
1400) the foreign pohey of Annam followed much tho eamo 
hues A acnous crisis was created by tho expedition of Khnbllai 
Khan m 1285 but thongh tho Annaraites suffered severely at 
tho beginning of tho ln\asion they did not lo*:© their todo 
pondenoo and tboir recognition of Chinese suieraintj remained 
nominal In the south tho Chamn continued hostilities and after 
tho loss of some territory invoked tho aid of China with tho 
result that tho Chlncso occupied Annam They held it !iowo\*er 
only for five years (1414-1418) 

In 1428 tho Li dynosly eamo to tho throne and ruled Annam 
at least In name until tho ond of tho eighteenth century At 
first they proved rigorous and capable tboy organitod tho 
kingdom in provinces and crushed the power of (IlhaiDpa 
But after tho fifteenth century tho kings bccarao merely titular 
sovereigns ond Amiamito history Is occupied entirely with tho 
rivalry of the two great families Tnnh ond Nguyen who 
founded practically independent kingdoms in Tonkin and 
C!ochin-China rcspeolivoly In 1802 a mombor of tho Nguyen 
family made himself Emporor of oH Annam but both ho and Ids 
successors were careful to profess tbomsolvca vassals of China 
Thus it niU bo seen that Annam was at no tlmo really 
detached from China In spito of political indopondonco it 
always looked towards tho Cblncm Court and though oompli 
xnentary missions and nominal vassalago seem unimportant 
yet they are siguifioant as indicating admiration for CHiinoso 
institutions Botwoon Champa and Annam on tho other hand 
thoT© was perpetual war in Uie later phases of tho contest tho 
Annarmtes appear as invaders and destroyers They soom to 
have disliked the Chams and were not disposed to imitate them 
Hence it is natural that Champa so long as it existed as an 
independent kingdom should mark tho Umit of dtred Indian 
mfiuenc© on the mainland of Sastem Asia though afterwords 
Camboja became the limit. By direct, I do not mean to oxoludo 
tho poesibnity of transmisaloa through Java or e^whero but 
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them to go across the Gulf of Siam to Camboja than vid Java 
I have therefore not adopted the hypothesis of expansion from 
Java (while also not rejecting it) nor followed any chronological 
method but have treated of Camboja first, as being the Hindu 
state of which on the whole we know most and then of Champa 
and Java m comparison with it 

In the later sections of the book I consider the expansion of 
Indian influence m the north A chapter on Central Asia 
endeavours to summarize our rapidly mcreasmg knowledge of 
this meetmg place of nations Its history is closely connected 
with Cbma and naturally leads me to a somewhat extended 
review of the fortimes and achievements of Buddhism in that 
great land, and also to a special stud}*^ of Tibet and of Lamaism 
I have treated of Nepal elsewhere For the history of rehgion 
it IS not a new province, but simply the extreme north of the 
Indian region where the last phase of decadent Indian Buddhism 
which practically disappeared m Bengal stdl retams a nominal 
existence. 



CHAPTER L 

TIBET (contmued) 


History 

It is generally stated that Buddhism was first preached in 'Kbet 
at the instance of K i n g Srong tsan gam po^ who came to the 
throne in 829 a,d Some legendary notioee of it« o&riier appear 
anoe* w31 bear the natural interpretation that the 'Hbetana 
(hke the Chinese) had heard something about it from oither 
India or Khotan before they invited inatruotora to visit them* 
At this time Ubet played some part m the politics of China 

* Tlt^ oftfcogrmphjr SroC btm-igus pa It U hud to dacid* wh*t th» 
w*t merthod of repreMiting TiboUn »ord* ta 

Tto ortOogmpb; dUIen tram the modem pnaun>«Utkn sune then in eny 
Uagniee, ei«rpt perfttpi Kn g l U h , bat tt eppwroUy rap««nU an oWef 
«d therafort Ui historical valoa Abo. a wtsrd eaa be f«md in a 
^ apetUng la iaithiu«y rtiavdnoed. On the 

iotereaUd in oriental maUeai know manr worda in a 
wW^U a wp««nUttoo of the modem pronmieUUoo. It »«&a 
w b^hgjnr and bBraa-tpena whan the bwt known aothoritiM 
^ Debnng. On the whole, I hare decided to rvpxmmi U» 
CTthographr a« girwi by Ronkhm, Waddell and 
tb^TTbrtan tpeOteg In a cannot 

be wftC known eren among OrientalWa I hsTe raprodooed the TQwtan 

the^l^T 1? ^ thia apdnag dmx\y and c«aiat«iOy On 

boj» to «a» objectfana. o. te tnrtaaoa, that the rign h haa mote than one 
^ Grtnwedd in hb ilyOoIopia ta 
to road, lly teaoasrfptioo b aa followi to the oordar of the ITbeUn 

k»kh.g,<i.©,oh,J ny 
t,th.d,n.p,ph,h,ia. 
ta, tha, da, w 

ih,a,h.y 

i SmiiUtm iJTOt^, p, IB. 

failed l«a, P.11, u,adi»<mrt. fa b„tnJAri. 

Uiii TB^ Baddita. «. olfaa fa.n 

ro««rah OutwM U»t Ctailfal dllu MBS. oi mu 


s. m 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

CEYLON 

1 

The island of Coylon porbaps tho most beautiful tropical 
country In tho world Lea near Ibo end of tho Indian peninsula 
but & bttlo to tho cast At ono point a chain of smaller islands 
and rocks said to haro been built b} Rama ns n possago for his 
army of monkeys leads to tho mainland It Is therefore natural 
that tho population should have rolailons with southern India 
Sinhalese art religion and language ahow traces of Tamil influ 
once bat it is somewhat surprising to find that in these and In 
all departments of civilization tho influence of northern India 
18 stronger Tho traditions which explain tho connection of 
Ceylon with this distant region scorn ci^blo and tho Sinhalese 
who were often at war with tho Tamils wore not disposed 
to imitate their usages although jaxtaposition and in^^on 
brought about mnoh involuntary resomblanco 

The school of Buddhism now professed in Ceylon Bnrma 
and Siam is often called Sinhalese and (provided it is not implied 
that its doctrines originated m Coylon) the epithet is correct 
For the aohool ceased to exist m India and In tho mlddlo ages 
both Burma and Slam accepted tho autbonty of the Slnhal^ 
Sangha^ This SinhMeee aohool eooms to be founded on tho 
doctrines and aonpturcs aooepted in tho time of Asoka in 
Magadha and though the faitb may have been oodiflod and 
supplemented in its new home I see no evidence that it under 
went muoh oorruption or even development One is inclined at 
first to think that the Hindus having a oontinuous hving 
tradition connecting them with Ootama who was himnelf a 
TTinHu were more likely tJian these distant islanderB to pre- 
serve the spirit of his teaching But there is another side to 

^ Banm in Um reign ol An^mtA end l»tor ba Ute Urnti of eboat 

LSOO end Slun tn Uie Ume of SdrTmr&ipafc RimA, 18SL On tbe other lund In 17SS 
tbe SI Hklne BTWi'if Hinn tU TlUdAtod hj brg nwmlra f pim BoimA. 


X. m. 
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Thu event in Bald to have ocourrcd in 747 nnd tiio epoch is 
noboeablo for two reasons Firstly Tibet which had become an 
important military power was now bronght info contact both 
in peace and war with CMna and Central Asia It was pro- 
dominant in the Tanm Basin and ruled over parts of Ssu-chuan 
and Yonnan. China wns obliged to pay tribute nnd when it was 
TObseqnently refused the Tibetans sacked the capital Chnng an 
In 783 China made a treaty of peneo with Tibet The king was 
the eon of a Chinese princess and thus blood os well as wide 
^riMco disposed him to open Tibot to foreign ideas Bnt in 
747 relations with Chma were bad so he turned towards India 
and invited to his Court a celebrated Pandit named ^ntarak 
»<I™od him to send for Pndma-fiambhava 
Seoondly tide was the epoch when Amogha aourished m 
and mtrodnoed the MantrayAna syBtem or ChCn Yen 
Xl^was the same form of corrupt Bnddhlsm which was bronght 
to lltot and was obvionaly the dominant soot in India m the 
eighth centniy It was pliant and amaigam ated casBy with local 
in China with funeral rites m Tibet with do- 

M Uus time Padma-Sambbava was one of the most cole- 
»°'Jdlusm and in Tibet is often 
<»' Midiacirya) His portraits 
f^JZT 1^1 “ strongly marked and rather angry 

of Apopnlarae^t 

tte. S’ ^ fantaSir It 

sMM .1 miraonlously In Cdyana bnt as having 

intention ot travelied in many regions with the 

when he to bo Ms last labour and 

home of “ the souroe and 

Tantrio Buddhism but aa being like T3bet a land of 

ifftWeyw p. 47 WtddelL 

WO. ««i U» OUeUa text «id 

^i*<niid.i.6e*«r AbU^tr, ^ ^'^betubaaohreibnag too P» tdnui-fl*robbaT«s" 
AbUi. »• cu xxl Bd. IL AWh. 41&-444, aad Ok I. da xrtL Bd. iU. 
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the question The Hindus being addicted to theological and 
metaphysical studies produced onginal thinkers who, if not able 
to found new rehgions, at least modified what their predecessors 
had laid down If certain old texts were held m too high esteem 
to be neglected, the mgenuity of the commentator rarely failed 
to remterpret them as favourable to the views popular m his 
time But the Sinhalese had not this passion for theology So 
far as we can 3udge of them m earher periods they were endowed 
with an amiable and receptive but somewhat mdolent tempera- 
ment, moderate gifts m art and hterature and a moderate love 
and understanding of theology Also their chiefs claimed to 


have come from northern India and were inchned to accept 
favourably anythmg which had the same ongm These are 
exactly the surroundings m which a religion can flourish without 
change for many centuries and Buddhism m Ceylon acquired 
stabihty because it also acquired a certam national and patriotic 
flavour it was the faith of the Sinhalese and not of the invading 
Tamils Such Sinhalese kings as had the power protected the 
Church and erected magmflcent buildings for its service 

If Sinhalese tradition may be beheved, the first historical 
contact With northern India was the expedition of Vijaya, who 
with 700 followers settled in the island about the time of the 
Buddha s death Many details of the story are obviously in- 
vented Thus m order to explain why Ceylon is called Sinhala, 
Vqaya is made the grandson of an Indian prmcess who hved 
with a hon But though these legends mspure mistrust, it is a 
fact that the language of Ceylon m its earhest known form is 
a dialect closely connected with Pah (or rather with the spoken 
dialect from which ecclesiastical Pah was derived) and stiU 
more closely with the Maharashtu Prakrit of western India It 
IS not however a denvative of this Prakrit but parallel to it and 

T. I* possible 

of introduction of this language to the later mission 

Buddinst monks have m many countries 

re!lec of r V vocabulaiy, noLtance is 

said to ^ changing the popular speech^ But Vijaya is 
said to have conquered Ceylon and to have slaughtered many 


I Geigor, LUeratur vnd Sprache der Stnghalesen, p 91 
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readiness has been explained as dne to fear of the r ising tide of 
Islam bat waa more probably the result of the revival of 
Buddhism in Bengal daring the eleventh oentnry The most 
lUustnons of these pandits vras AtMa^ (080-1053) a native of 
Bengal who was ordained at Odontapon and studied in Burma’ 
Subseqaently he was appomted head of the monastery of 
Vifaainaffls and was induoed to visit Tibet in 1038* He 
remained there until hla death Ofteen years later introdnoed a 
new oalendar and inaugurated the second period of Tibetan 
Buddhism whioh is marked by the nse of successive soots 
doBoribed as reforms It may seem a jest to call the tesrhing of 
Atlia a reform for he professed the K&lacakra the latest and 
most oorrupt form of Indian Buddhism bnt it was doubtless 
superior in dlsoiphne and coherency to the native anperstitroos 
mixed with debased tantnsm whioh it replaced. 

As in Japan during the eleventh and tualfth centuries many 
monasteries were founded and grew in importance and what 
might have happened m Japan but for the somewhat unserupnlous 
presdenoe of Japanese statesmen actually did happen in Hbot 
Among the nmnerons contendmg ohiofs none was pre-eminent 
the people were pugnaoious bnt superstitious They were ready 
to bund and respect when bnflt the substantial stmotures 
roquirod to house monaetio oommmutles during the rigorous 
TOlM Hence the monastenee became the largest and safest 
buildings m the land, possessing the double strength of walls 
and toviolability The most Important was the Sahya monastery 
Ite abbots wore of royal blood and not celibate and this dynasty 
of eodestastioal statesmen praotloally ruled Tibet at a ontical 
ponod m the history of oastem Asm and mdeod of the world 
^lely the oonqueata of Chinggii’ and the nse of the Mongol 


u ■»« >» n-n. sad .1 u cm*, u. Sou Us,. 

lt.1 Is to ^ « 

l«oiCT r'owwjf Poo, 1613 5 ®) 1815, L 633, sod 

Or Jcitte Han. lbs lotm fa 11» tot n, I, U,, 
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of ita ancient inhabitants called Yakkhoa', of whom wo know 
httle except that Sinhalese contains somo nn Aryan words 
probably borrowed from thorn According to tho Dlpavoipsa* 
Vi]aya started from Bharukaccha or Broach and both language 
and such historical foots as wo know confirm tho tradition that 
some time before tho third century n o Coylon was conquered 
by Indian Immigrants from tho west coast 

It would not be unrcasonablo to suppose that Vijaya intro 
duced into Coylon thoclomonta of Buddhism but thero is httlo 
evidence to indicate that it was a conspicuous form of religion 
m India in his time Slnbalcso tradition maintams that not only 
Gotama himself but also tho thieo preceding Buddhas were 
miraculously transported to Coylon and modo arrangements for 
its conversion Gotama is sold to have paid no less than three 
visits* all arc obviously impossible and wore Invented to on 
banco the glory of the Island. But tho legends which relate how 
Poncjuvilsudova camo from India to succeed Vijaya how ho 
subsequently had a Sakya princess brought over from India to 
be his wife and how her brothers established cities In Coylon^ 
If not true in detail ore probably true in spirit in so far os they 
imply that tho Slnhalcso kept up Intorcourso with India and 
were familiar with tho principal forms of Indian rcligiOD Thus 
we are told* that King Papd^kAbbaya built rebgious edifices 
for Nigapthas (Jains) Brahmans PanbbAjakas (possibly Budd 
huts) and Ajlvikos Whoa DovAnsmpiya Tissa ascended tho 
throne {are 240 b 0 ) ho sent a complimentary minion bearing 
I wonderful treasures to Asoka with whom he was on fnendly 

j terms olthough they had never mot. This implies that tho 

] kingdom of Magadha was known and respooted in Coylon and 

^ we hear that the mission included a Brahman Tho answer 

attributed to Asoka will surprise no ono acquainted with the 
inscnptlonB of that pious monarob Ho said that he had taken 

^ litenlly dtoocs, Uut !■ vQd oocunj men. I rafnln from dl*e*w^g tbe 
origin utd ethnologlatl podlion ol Uw Vaeddu for it hudlj iJIaeU Um lilatorj of 
BmlHhl IQ tn OoTlon. For VlJtjk • cosqaevU toe Uthirupi* til 
is * IX. JS. 

jj mpATunm L 46-81 IL 1-69 Ufthiraqu* L 19-83. Tie legend Uut tb* 

TlaiUd CtjlaQ ud lelt Mt footprint on Adnm i puk U ti lewt at old M 
> Bu/lfUi gVa 8ee BamanU la Oldonbarg*! Ffnay* PiAiFo, toL m, p. 332 

and Uw qaotatkma in Skeen a Adam * Ptot, p. 60. 

* Dtpa, T X, 1.9 M hlTaqita teel 1-S7 iz. 1 IS. 

• UaMraiiiaa i. 96, Id 
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tmimportant Mohammedanism as moonreniently mixed with 
poUtios B«t why did he prefer lAitiftism to Chinese Buddhism I 
The latter can hardly have been too anstoiely pnre to errit his 
ends, and llhetan was as strange as Qdnese to the Mongols 
Bnt the Mongol Court had already been favourably ImpPEssed 
by Ubetan I*ama« and the Emperor probably had a just foehng 
t^t the intellectoal calibre of the Mongols and l^betans wa« 
similar and also that it was politic to conciliate the uncanny 
spintna] potentatee who ruled in a land which it was dif&oolt 
to invade At any rate he sommoned the abbot of Sakya to 
China m 1261 and was initiated by him into the mysteries of 
Lamaum^ 

It is said that before Pagspa s birth the God Gane^ showed 
hia father all the land of Tibet and told him that It would bo 
the kingdom of his son In later hfe whon he had difficulties at 
the Chinese Court Mah&k&la appeared and helped him and tho 
mystery which he imparted to Khobilai is called the Hovajrava 
titft.* These legends indicate that there was a large proportion 
of Sivaism In the religion, first taught to the Mongols larger 
perhaps than m the present of Lhasa 

The ifongol historian Sanang Setsen relates* that Pagspa 
took a higher seat than, the Emperor when instnicting h im and 
on other occasions sat on the same leveL This sounds improbable 
but It Is olear that he CTijoyed great power and dignity In China 
he roceivod the title of Kuo-Shih or instructor of the nation and 
was made tho head of all Boddhlsts Lamaists and other In 
Tibet bo was recognized as bead of tho Church and tributary 
sovereigii, though it would appear that the Emperor named a 
lay council to assist him m the govetninont and also had a oom 
missoner in each of the three provinces This was a good political 
bargain and laid tho foundations of Chinese influence in a 
country which he could hardly have subdued by force 

Pagspa was charged fay tho Emperor to provide the SIoDgola 
with an alphabet as well as a rellgiotn Poor this purpoae he used 


I B7 or vpinUmg vUh v%(«x. 

* Vfc*illi*»ia«gi<»lfaroraUwhinh«*ap*Utl»obedJ«mwcf«pWuotB»tt^ 

force*. Hermjr* (*pp*j»ntly (iw moe •» H*iok*} is am of tb* fscUstk being* 
«tt«lTea u csi UadtUiM cod Bodhi»UT*s m*ile for * speefad par 

pow cJc>«lycenT«p«saiag.**OrihjwwWi;K4nUoot,totUxnairff«utiottiofaTfc, 

* Echinklt s cdHkn, p. 115. 
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refuge in tlie law of Buddha and advised the King of Ceylon to 
find salvation m the same way He also sent magnificent 
presents consistmg chiefly of royal insigma and Tissa was 
crowned for the second time, which probably means that he 
became not only the disciple but the vassal of Asoka 

Tn any case the records declare that the Indian Emperor 
showed the greatest sohcitude for the spiritual welfare of Ceylon 
and, though they are obviously embelhshed, there is no reason 
to doubt their substantial accuracy^ The Smhalese tradition 
agrees on the whole with the data supphed by Indian inscrip- 
tions and Cbmese pilgums The names of missionaries mentioned 
m the Dipa and Mahavamsas recur on urns found at Sanchi 
and on its gateways are pictures m rehef which appear to 
represent the transfer of a branch of the Bo-tree m solemn pro- 
cession to some destination which, though unnamed, may be 
conjectured to be Ceylon^ The absence of Mahmda’s name m 


Asoka’s inscriptions is certainly suspicious, but the Sinhalese 
chromoles give the names of other missionaries correctly and 
a mere argumenturri ex silenlto cannot disprove their testimony 
on this important pomt 

The pnncipal repositories of Sinhalese tradition are the 
Dipavamsa, the Mah&vamsa, and the histonoal preface of 
Buddhaghosa’s Samanta-pkskdika® AH later works are founded 
on these three, so far as concerns the conversion of Ceylon and 
the immediately subsequent period, and the three works appear 
tobe reawangementsof a smgle source known as the AtthakathS,, 
Sihalatthakath&, or the words of the Porana (ancients) These 
names were given to commentaries on the Tipitaka written m 
Sinhalese prose mterspersed with Pali verse and several of the 
^ater moiiMtenM had their own editions of them, including 
seotioni It is probable that at the beginning 

“T V the 

S alese m which the prose parts of the Atthakatha were 


R 0 Franke mW ZKM 21,pp 203 ff 
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parts of nortBexn China as foU tho direct Influence of tho 
Imperial coart wore convertod to Lamaism At any rate their 
oonveraion was only temporary for os will be related below 
a reconversion was necoaaary in the sixteenth century It looks 
as if the first growth of Mongolian Buddhism was port of a 
political system and collapsed together with iL But so long ns 
tho YOan dyimsiy reigned I<amaist infiocnco was strong and 
the dornnfall of tho Ylion was portly caused by their subsomocco 
to the clergy and extravagant expondiiuro on religious buildings 
and ceremonies After tho departure of Pagspa other Lamas 
held a high position at tho Court of Peldng such as Cboe kyi 
hod-«er and gYufi gton rDo-ijo^pal Tho latter was a dis 
tingniahed exponent of tho KAIacakra ayatem and tho teacher 
of the historian Ba-ston who is aaid to have arranged tho 
Ilbetan Canon 

Although tho Yflan dynasty heaped favours upon pnests and 
monasteries it does not appear that rcbgion floorMhed in Tibet 
during the fourteenth century for at tho end of that period tho 
grave abuses ppcrralent provoked the roforming tool of Tseng 
kha pa. From 1270 to 1340 tho abbots of Sakya wore rulers of 
both Ohurob and State and wo hear that in 1320 they buitied 
the nval monastery of Dikung Tho language of Sanang Seteon 
implies that each abbot was appoint^ or invested by the 
Emperor^ and thoir power dooUnod with the Yflan dynasty 
Other monasteries increased in ixnportanoo and a chief known 
as Phagmodu* suoceeded after many years of fighting In 
founding a lay dynasty which rciled parts of Tibet until tho 
seventeenth century 

In 1368 the Ming superaeded tho Ytian. They were not 
professed Baddhiats to the same extent and they hod no pro* 
ference for l Am n lsm but they were anxious to maintain good 
relations with Tibet and to treat it as a friendly but veisssi state 
They aooorded imperial reoc^nition (with an Implication of 
suzerainty) to the dynasty of Phagmodo and also to the abbots 
of eight monastenes Though they were doubtless glad to see 
Tibet a divided and oontentious house It does not appear that 
they interfered actively m its affairs or did more than recognize 

* p. IJl TIm KueoMfon ot the 8ekT& nbLota la not oku bat the 

pdtBMy ocnttnu«i ia Um Uadly Bee Kflpjwn. n. ^ 106. 

StiicUy tree Vi ns & plaee-nutM. 
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TmUen was growing muntcUigiblo and that it was becoming 
more and more the fashion to Pah os the language of ecclcsi 
astical htcraturo for at least three wntora sot thcmsolrcs to 
turn part of the traditions not Into the vernacular but into Poll 
The earliest and least artistic Is the unknown author of the short 
chromclo called Plpavamsa who wrolo between 302 AJ) and 
430 JLD ' His work is weak both as a specimen of Pall and as 
a narrative and ho probably did llttlo but patch together tho 
Pah verses occurring from time to time in tho Sinhalese prose 
of tho AtthakathfL Somewhat later towards tho end of tho 
filth century, a certain MohilnAma arranged tho materials ont 
of which tho Dipavamsa hod been formed in a more consecutive 
and artistic form combining ecclesiastical and popular legends* 
Hi 8 work known as tho llah&vamsa docs not end with tho 
reign of EjAro like the Plpavamsa but desenbes in 15 moro 
chapters the exploits of Putthag&manl and his socecssors ending 
withMahAsona* Thethirdwritcr Buddhaghosa apparentlyhved 
betweentbeauthorsof tho two chronicles Hlsvohiminoashtcrary 
aotivity vnll demand our attention later but so far as history is 
concerned his narrative is closely parallel to tho MaliAvamsa^ 

Tbe historical namtlvo is similar m all three works After 
the Council of Patahputro Moggaliputta who bad presided 
over it came to tho conclusion that tho time hod oomo to 
despatch mlssionanes to convert foreign countries Sinhalese 
tradition ropresents this decision os emanating from Moggoll 
pulta wbeTCos tho Inscnptlons of Asoka imply that tho king 
himsolf initiatod tho momontoua project But the dificrenco is 
smalL We cannot now toll to whom tho groat idea first occurred 
but it must have been carried out by tho clergy with tho 
assistance of Asoka the apostle selected for Ceylon was his* 

^ 6m IntrodaeUan to OUenborg** edlUon, pp. S, 9 

* Ferhtp* tlili b Alladod to ai tbo begl ing o{ tbe U Itimnw ItMlf, "Tb* 
bo(^ m&de by tbe andenta (porrli^fibl kftto) wu In eeme plaeM too dlffoM uid In 
otbera too oondsued and oaBtalned many lepetJtiona.” 

Hm UabiTUima vaa oonlhraed by later wrlton and bnxgbt down to aboet 

1780 

* Tba UabiTaitiHUki, a commoDtaiy vriiten betwvesx 1000 and ItSO baa 
alao aoma iadeptodant rahie beoaaaa tbe old AnbakatbA-UabiTaipaa waa atlQ 
axtant and naad by tbe wiitor 

' 6aai aooordlng to tbe Rlnli ' ararcca bnk aeeordhig to CKna g and 

otban, yonngar brotber In farottr td tba latter it may bo mid that tba yoanger 
brotbaia ol Hnf often b*eani mooka te order to amid compO'^tV'^ 
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in Latnaisra These principles 'trero perpetuated an ciTcetKo 
organization Ho himaeU founded Ihe great monastery of 
Qandan near Lhasa and became its finti abbot During htn Iifo 
time or shortly afterwards wero founded three others *Vra and 
Dcpnng both near Lhasa and Toshllhonpo* Ho himself seems 
to have ruled simplj in rirtuo of his personal authonty as 
founder bat his nephew and Buccossor Geden-dub* claimed the 
same right as on incomalion of the dirino head of the Church 
and this claim was supported by a hierarchy vrliich becarao 
overwhelmingly powerful 

Tseng kha pa died in 1417 and is said to have been trans 
figured and carried up into hca\en while predicting to a great 
crowd the future glories of his church His mortal remains 
however preserved in a magnirtcent mousoleum within the 
Gand&n monastery still receive great veneration 

Among his more eminent disciples were B) ams-ehcn-chos rje 
and mKhas grab rjo who in Tibetan art are often represented 
as accompanying him The first played a considerable part In 
China The Emperor \ ung Lo sent on embassy to invite Tsong 
kha pa to his capital Tseng kha pa felt unable to go himitelf 
but sent his pupil to represent him B>ama’Chcn*o!ios rjo was 
received with great honour* The main object of tho Ming 
Emperors was to obtain political influence in Tibet through 
the lAin a s bat in return tho Lamas gained eonridcrablo prestige 
Tho Kanjur was pnnted In China (1410) and Byams-ohen 
ohos rje and his disciples wero recognized os prelates of tho 
whole Buddhist Church within tho Empire Ho returned to 
Tibet laden with presents and titles and founded tho monastery 
of Serra in 1417 Afterwards ho wont back to CJUina nnd died 
there at the ago of eighty four 


T J ortiafnphj dOat, Idwi. Be r*. hErw^poiu ukI bKm-Uii. 

dQ*VW^ tha luppy fa»UwttUtt«ottij*8«ukxitTo*UtawP»r»d^ 
triomxd w orfgliuajr called dOeVla^t-r* or Mum who 
!ir; P«Mjr tw who ponoo ple«u« 

tliinged lo dO<^Jog»,p» or ihtm oi the rlrtooo* order 
* dOo. don jjrob. 

CUn^' ^ ^ ^ 177) ot .k<*, „o» 1. b 

oo Wi own noril, to CSita. who™ to dW la UM or l«l< Seo noth, 
^ 100 ^ rol n. p. ni Atoi KOppon. du Jsd. *« BwJJJU, n. 107 
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near relative Mahinda who according to the traditions of the 
Sinhalese made his way to their island through the air with six 
compamons The account of Hsuan Chuang hints at a less 
miraculous mode of progression for he spealcs of a monastery 
hudt by Mahinda somewhere near Tanjore 

The legend teUs how Mahinda and his following ahghted on 
the Missaka mountam^ whither Kmg DevS,nampiya Tissa had 
gone m the course of a hunt The monks and the royal cortege 
met Mahmda, after testmg the kmg’s intellectual capacity by 
some curious dialectical puzzles, had no difficulty m converting 
him 2 Next morning he proceeded to Anuradhapura and was 
received with all honour and enthusiasm He preached first m 
the palace and then to enthusiastic audiences of the general 
pubhc In these discourses he dwelt chiefly on the terrible 
punishment awaitmg sinners m future existences^ 


We need not follow m detail the picturesque account of the 
rapid conversion of the capital The king made over to the 
Church the Mahamegha garden and pioceeded to construct a 
senes of rehgious edifices m Ajiuradhapura and its neighbour- 
hood The catalogue of them is given in the Mahavamsa*^ and 
the most important was the Mahavihiira monastery, which 
became specially famous and mfiuential m the history of Bud- 
dhism It was situated m the Mahamegha garden close to the 
Bo-tree and was regarded as the citadel of orthodoxy Its sub- 
sequent conflicts with the later Abhayagm monastery are the 
chief theme of Sinhalese ecclesiastical history and our version 
of the Pah Pitakas is the one which received its impnmatur 
T represented as havmg sent two further missions to 

In^a The first went m quest of rehcs and made its way not 
only to Patahputra but to the court of Indra, king of the gods, 
and the rehcs obtamed, of which the prmcipal was the Buddha’s 
alms-bowP were deposited m Anuradhapura The king then 
^ ® uparama dagoba over them and there is no reason 

The modem Mahmtalo 

already some acquamtance mth Bnd- 

which his 

with a mnLg expLITn. Sutta 

* Mah&vaqi. -jt-s 17 
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ineamations of Lhasa and Toshdhtinpo Thhi dogma has obvjous 
adrantagcs It imparts to a Lamaist a dignity ^\llich tho 
papacy cannot nval but ft la to tho odrantago of tho Cuna 
rather than of tho Pope for tho incamnto dcitj of necessity 
snccccda to hk high oITlco oa an Infant Is in tho hands of regents 
and not raifrcqacntly djca when about twenty ^•eam of ago 
These incomationa are not confined to tfio great sees of 'nbet 
The heads of most largo monasteries in Mongolia claim to bo 
living Buddhas and oven in Peking (here are said to bo six 

Tho second Grand Lama* cnjojTd a long reign and set (ho 
hierarchy in good order for ho clistfngulsbcd stnctly clerical 
posts fiiled by incarnations from administrativo posts Ho was 
summoned to Poking bj tho Emperor hut declined to go and 
tho somowhat imperative emboasy sent to invito him was 
roughly handled. His successor Iho third Grand Lama bSod 
nams* although less noticed by historians than tho fifth perhaps 
did more solid work for the holy soo of Lhasa than an} other 
of his lino for ho obtained or at least received tho nllcgianco of 
tho Mongols who since Ibo tUno of Khubllal had woefully back 
aliddcn from tho tmo faith 

M mentioned above tho conversion of Iho Mongols to 
Buddhism took place whoa their capital was at Poking and 
chiofi} affected tho» resident in China But when tho \Uan 
^ dethroned and tho Mongols driven bock into 
frequently at war with China they soon 
rolapscd into thoir original superstitions About 1070 Alton* 


till cl OruiS Uou it Uken fna OriUi'rtdrf’* i/tOofcw. 
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todonl)t thfit the building which nowbean' this nnmolsgoniuno 
The itorj raa} therefore bo true to tlie extent that rchca were 
brought from India at this earlj period 

The Fccond mi«don was despatched to Imng n branch of Iho 
tree* under which (ho Buddha hod sal when ho obtained cn 
hghtenraent Thbi narnitire* i9 perhaps ba-^ed on n more solid 
cubfllmtum of fact The chronicles connect the c\*cnt willi the 
dcsiro of the Pnneesa AnuU to become a nun Women could 
receive ordination onlj from ordained nuns and as these were 
not to bo found on the Island it was decided to ask iVsokn to 
send a branch of the sacred tree and abo Mahindas sister 
SanghamittA o rchgicuso of eminence The mission was auccesa 
ful A branch from the Bo Irvo was detached convcj'cd by 
iVsoUa to the coast with much ceremony and received In Ce\lon 
bj Tisaa with equal respect The pnnccss accompanied It Tho 
Bo-tree was planted In tho Meghamna garden It maj still bo 
seen and attrocta pilgnms not onl^ from Ceylon but from 
Burma and Siam Unhke tho buildings of Anur^Impum it has 
never been entirely neglected and It is clear that It bos been 
venerated as tho Bo tree from an carl) period of Sinhalesebisloxy 
Botanists consider iU long hfc though remarkallo notlmpoasiblo 
sincctreesof thlsspccicathrowupfrcshBlioota from tho rooU near 
tho parent stem Tbo sculptures at Sancbl represent a branch of 
a sacred tree belngcarricd In procession though nolnscnplion at- 
tests its destination andFa IIsicnsajathathoBawtliotreo* Tho 
author of tho first part of tho hlab&vamsa clearly regards it os 
already ancient and throughout tho history of Co^lon there aro 
lefcronccs to tho construction ofroUIngsand tcmiccsto protect it 

DovAnampIj’u TIssa probably died in 207 no In 177 (ho 
kingdom pas^ Into tho hands of Tamil raonorclis who were 
not Buddhists although tho chroniclers praise their justice and 
tho roepoct whioh they showed to tho CJhurch Tlio most Im 
portont of them Ejllra roigncd for forty four j-care and was 
dethroned by a descendant of Tissa called DuttbagfLraani* 

’ Of eonna Ui« uUqallj of the Slnhale«e Bo-tm b > dlilemit qtmUoo frwn 
the IdmUljr of the pereat trre with the tm> ooder which the DodUhe nt. 

■ iUhlTupu ITIH.J WpeTup XT md xvt 

* Bat be tiotblng oboot hi hlnil or 84n|huiltU tad doe« not npport the 
UxhiT&qm in dei&Ue. 

liottluL, mn hig hod, uigry or Tlolnt, epponoUj tefen to the f«TOdt 7 
•howB tn hla ■tro^U with T mil 
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WM D former pupB of Choi kyi Cjnt toon nnH chJof of (he Ocl5t 
fhoanccrtotiiof (hoKalmnVsandothrrwfitfni tnbe* but then 
living near Kokonor Ho mw a rtauneb rocraber of the k ciloiv 
Church and had already made ft paramount in Kbamdo which 
ho invaded in 1038 Ho prompllj tciponded to Iho appeal 
Invaded inbet look the regent pnaoncr and after making him 
ecU master of tho wholo country banded over hia authontj to 
the Grand Lama retaining only the command of hia Mongol 
gamsona This arrangement waa advantageous to both parties 
Tho Grand Lama not only grrallj inerea-ed his ccclcaiaatlcal 
prestige but beoamo a temporal sovereign of considerablo 
Importance Gushi who liad probabh no desire to reside 
permanently In tho Enow Land reeeived all Iho favoura which 
a gratofnl Pope could bestow on a Ling and among tho super 
atitiona Mongols these hod a real value Further Iho Oilot 
gamsona which continued to occupy vanotts poinU in Tibet 
gave him a dccisivo voice in tho nlloirs of Iho country it tbern 
WM cTcr a qaestion of using force 

Tho Grand Lamas had lilthcrto resided in Iho Dopung 
monastery but Lo-iang now moved to the liill of Marpori Iho 
former royal residonco and began to buiid on it tho Fotala' 
pai^ which fudging from photographs must ho one of I bo most 
sinking edifices In tho n-orid for its stately walls continue tho 
curses of tho mountain side and seem to grow out of Iho living 
n»k His old teacher was given tho lillo of Panchen Rinpocho 
which has sineo been homo by tho abbots of TnshUhuniio and 
tho doctnno tlint tho Grand Lomas of Lhasa and Tasliilhunpo 
^ iia^tlvcly incamations of Avnlokila and Amiiabha was 
dcUnitcly promulgated* 

m-i^° “‘abl^hraont of tho Grand Lama as temporal ruler of 
Tbot ooincided with tho odvont of the Manohu dynasty (1044) 
Too Emperor and tho Lama hod everything to gain from fnendly 
reiatloM and their negotiations culminated in a \lait which 

c<»uu.t is.!, farmteU IIU nslem rf 
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The exploits of this pnnce are recorded at such length m 
the Mahavamsa (xyrr -xxx 1 1 ) as to suggest that they formed 
the subject of a separate popular epic, m which he figured as 
the champion of Sinhalese against the Tamils, and therefore as 
a devout Buddhist On ascending the throne he felt, liVe 
Asoka, remorse for the bloodshed which had attended his early 
hfe and strove to atone for it by good works, especially the 
construction of sacred edifices The most important of these 
were the Lohapasada or Copper Palace and the Mahathupa or 
Ruwanweh Dagoba The former^ was a monastmy roofed or 
covered with copper plates Its numerous rooms were nchly 
decorated and it consisted of nme storeys, of which the four 
uppermost were set apart for Arhats, and the lower assigned to 
the inferior grades of monks Perhaps the nme storeys are an 

rate the bmlding suffered from fire and 
undeiwent numerous reconstructions and modifications King 
Mah&sena (301 ad) destroyed it and then repentmg of his 
errors rebuilt it, but the rums now representmg it at Anurad- 
hapura, which consist of stone pillars only, date from the reign 
of Parakrama Bahu I (about a d 1160) Theimmense pile known 
as the Ruwanweh Dagoba, though often mjuied by mvaders m 
search of treasure, still exists The somewhat dilapidated ex- 
tenor IS merely an outer shell, enclosmg a smaller dagoba^ 
This IS possibly the structure erected by Dutthagamam, though 
traditaon says that there is a stiff smaller edifice inside The 
foundation and budding of the origmal structure are related at 
great length Crowds of distmguished monks came to see the 
fimt stene laid even from Kashmir and Alasanda Some have 

^ Alexandria m Egypt, but it 

probably denotes a Greek city on the Tndus^ But m any case 

Buddhists from all parts of India as taking 

pOl- Pe,h.p, wl, «.m.Th “ 

= Patter, Jncenl 0«vfo» eTs! Tt. . 

undertaken by Bnddhiste in' 1873 testomhon of the Ruwaniveli Dagoba wae 

■ lltZZ ST died before it w„ finiehed 
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conld bo tnado to ondcnrtnrKj llml ho hud recoivod und hold h!* 
office onlj through their good will ljut the Tilwtiins would iiovo 
none of this nrmigcmcnl Thos clung to the memorj of the 
dissoluto voulh imd welcomed with cnthusiium the news that 
ho had rcnppcaTcd in Li I ang as o new bom chdd who was 
ult mateix lecognixed ns the Kvenlh Grand Lama namerl 
^nlrang Tho Chinese imprisoned the infant with IiLs parents in 
tho monasrnry of Kumbum m Kamio nnd gas o all their support 
to For tho better eonitol of «IInln.in 1 hasa tiro Qilneso 

Agents were appointed to rcsido there srith llic Jlanchu title 
oi Atnban* 


But the r.bc tana would not accept the rule of ^e-es and in 
171. the tovojulionarj partj conspired ntih tho Oclot tribes of 

tnfcl'^.ri '"»p’ to 

u were defeated bj theadnesebut those which 

sls .u compleleb sDcee«.fid \c«s abdicated 

^^0 dt} paased into the porrsalon of the Mongols Tho 
a'”™ “"‘1 doteirnintd to 

lh« Cnt cipcdillon was a failure but m 1-20 

“'•o fo install the 

fwUn^^ihh^h^ llio religious 

tcohogs of tho Tibetans Tho expedition mot with Iittlo diffionlu 

E35F"S“ - 

In 1747 thorn was an^er roLu^mo“Xffi“ 
two Chlaew Agonts^who Invil^ 
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Of great importanoe for the history of the Sinhalese Churoh 
is the reign of VattagfLmaiji Abhaya who after being dethroned 
by Tamflfl recovered his kingdom and reigned for twelve years^ 
He built a new monastery and dagoba ^own as Abhayagiri*, 
which soon became the enemy of the Mah&vih&ra and heterodox 
if the latter la to be considored orthodox The account of the 
schism given in the ATn.hA.vai|isa* is obsonre but the dispute 
resulted m the Pitakas, which had hitherto been preserved 
orally being ooinTnitted to writing The oonncil whiob defined 
and edited the scriptures was not attended by all the monas 
tenes of Oeylon but only by the monks of the MahAvlhftra and 
the text which they wrote down was their spcfcial version and 
not univeiBally accepted. It moludod the Panv&rs which was 
apparently a recent manual composed In Ceylon. The Mahi- 
vaipsa says no more about this sohisTn but the NikAya-Sangra 
hawa* says that the monks of the Abhayagin monastery now 
embraced the doctrmea of the Vajjiputta school (one of the 
seventeen branches of the MabAjoinghikas) which was known in 
Cej^on as the Dbammaruoi school from an emment teacher of 
that name Many pious kings followed who built or repaired 
sacred edifices and Buddhism evidently flounshed bnt we also 
hear of heresy In the third century -a t> * King Voharaka TIssa 
suppressed* the Vetulyaa This sect was connected with the 
Abhayagiri monastery but though it lasted until the twelfth 
century I have found no Sinhalese sooount of its tenets It Is 
represented as the worst of beresiee which was suppressed by 

* Acoordtog to Um oommon rocVnnfng B.a 88-701 according to OcJgw B.G. 

^17 U Mami probabla that In tba eady dates cd BtnhalMe hiatory tbera ia an 
•r« of about 63 yoara. See Qelger Trma. pp. tax tL and Fleet, 

JJLAS. pp. aS3-S6e. 

For the dte Ke Fa^er’a Anei*ni Ctftom, pp. 299 ft The W liiraipaa ( u 
79 and i, 08-100) aiy» It iraa boOt oo die atte of an ejvrWit Jain eatabHelmwmt 
and Sera tbfnV* tbat this tradition hint# at olrwiTn»+ which aoooont lor tbe 
beiaUcal and ocmteotloas spirit ol tbe Abhaya m rmVa- 

* 100-101. See too the TIU qnole by Tomoar in bis tntrodnO' 
tioci, p. ITU 

* A wwk OQ coeW^ rtieal history written about 1395. Ed. ■twI Trana C’^lirmbo 
fieoord Offlea. 

jwobable srror in STnb We dates mendoned In a prerto os note oantimies 
UD tbe twelfth oentnry Aji. thottgh gradoaDy deonaalng For the early eentnrias 
of Ihs CSirittUn era It is probabis that tbe accepted dates shoold be pot half a 

e«taiy Uter 

Uabitaipaa aa* i. 41 VetolymTidam maddhri. AiAvniUiig to tbe Mkly* 
Bang. Es bomt tbdr Rtaka. 
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cUoBy bot'Bwn tho Volga ond tlio Hon and the population 
professing Lomaism there is now tcclvoncd ot about 100 W 
Buddhist inaucnces may huso been ot work in Ladnk from 
on early penod In later times it can be regarded as n depend 
ency of Tibet at any rate for ccclcdaalical purpo’Ms for it 
formed part of Tibet untD tho diaruption of tho kingdom in the 
tenth century and it Bobpcqacntly accepted tho sovereignly of 
T.hn<fl. in rcligioUB and sometimes in political mailers Con 
ceming tho historj of Bhatnn X have been able to discover but 
little Tho earliest known inhabitants aro called Tephu and tho 
•nbetans arc said to have conquered them about 1G70 Lamoism 
probablj entered tho country ot this time if not earlier* At 
any rate it most have been predominant in 1774 when tlm 
Taahi Lama used hia good office* to conclude peace between tho 
Bhutiyas and tho East India Company The established church 
however is not tho Gclugpa but tho Dugpa which is a sub* 
diviaon of the Kar-gyu pa There are two ndera In Bhutan tho 
DhannarAja or spiritual and tho DebrAJa or temporal Tho 
former la regarded as an incarnation of tho first class though it 
is not clear of what deity* 

Tho conversion of Sikhim Is asonbed to a saint named LataQn 
Chembo who visited it about 1050 with two other Lamas They 
associated with themselves a native chief whom they ordained os 
a Lama and made king Ail four then governed Siklxim Though 
LatsUn Ch embo Is represented as a friend of tho fifth Grand 
I .a m a , tho two sects at present found m fiikhlm oro 1 ho Njdng 
ma-pa the old unreformed stylo of Lamalsin and tho Karmapa 
a brunoh of tho Kor-gyu po, analogous to tho Dugpa of Bhutan 
The prlndpal monastorios oro at Pcmiongchi (P^o yang tso) 
and Tashiding* 


* la Um lilt ol tJ» Bhataa lUerareha gHto Vy WnWaO p. 54 ) it 

ta taii that th0 flnl wm wolttaporaiy »ilh tba third Grand Lama, IMJ-lflSO. 

* Aeeordhtg to WaddeD (IhtidA i«a, p. 15) be eppeara to be a rebirth o< Dopgaai 

Bheptoa, a Lama erealiy reepeoied by the Tlbetao iaradett d Dbotao. For aotae 
aoowmt of the religloQ d Bhntaa In the eariy lOth centory *ee the artkk by Daria 
la toL n, 1850, p. 49L 

The folleet aoocant d Blkhimeae Bcddhltm b glrm by Waddell La the Qaxutinr 
pj BHAim, 18W. See aleo IWray P/tertnaga m» MmmMin it Ptrnmifmlti lS80j 
BOunra Boddhiam la SIkktm.*' Jbvirw 101^ p. 07 
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all orthodox kings but again and again revived, or was re- 
introduced from India Though it always found a footing 
at the Abhayagin it was not officially recognized as the 
creed of that Monastery which since the time of Vattagamani 
seems to have professed the relatively orthodox doctrme called 
Dhammaruci 

Mention is made m the Katha-vatthu of heretics who held 
that the Buddha remamed m the Tusita heaven and that the 
law was preached on earth not by him but by Ananda and the 
commentary^ ascribes these views to the Vetulyakas The 
reticence of the Sinhalese chromcles makes it doubtful whether 
the Vetulyakas of Ceylon and these heretics are identical 
but probably the monks of the Abhayagm, if not strictly 
speaking Mahayamst, were an ofE-shoot of an ancient sect 
which contamed some germs of the Mahayana Hsuan Chuang 
m his narrative^ states (probably from hearsay) that the monks 
of the Maha,vihara were Hmayamsts but that both vehicles 
were studied at the Abhayagin I-Chmg on the contrary says 
expressly that all the Sinhalese belonged to the Aiyasthavira 
Nik§,ya Fa-Hsien describes the Buddhism of Ceylon as he 
saw it about 412 A n , but does not apply to it the terms Hma 
or Mahayana He evidently regarded the Abhayagin as the 
principal rehgious centre and says it had 6000 monks as against 
3000 m the Mah&vihara, but though he dwells on the gorgeous 
ceremomal, the veneration of the sacred tooth, the representa- 
tions of Gotama’s previous hves, and the images of Maitreya, 
he does not allude to the worship of Avalokita and Manjusri or 
to anything that can be called definitely Mahayamst He 
describes a flond and somewhat superstitious worship which 
may ave tended to regard the Buddha as superhuman, but the 
rehcs of Gotama’s body were its chief visible symbols and we 
have no ground for assuming that such teachmg as is found in 
the Lotus shtra was its theological basis Yet we may legiti- 
mately suspect that the traditions of the Abhayagin Amount 

to early prototypes of that teaching 

centunes the Court seems to have 
favoured the Mah&vihara and King Go^habhaya banished 

1889 ^ ^ Printed in the Journal of the Pah Text Soc for 

^ Watters, n 234 Cf BeUan Chuanfa hje, chap, w 
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aro sovornl important Tnntms which aro wonting in Chinesa 
The HboUn Bcripturcs reflect the late Buddhism oC Slagadha 
when the great hooka of tho Hinayanist Canon wore neglected 
though not wholly unknown and a now tantrio htcraluro was 
flonriahing exuberantly 

Tho content* of tho Kanjor and Tanjur are chiefly known by 
analyses and Indices* nlthoogh soveral editions and tnma 
lotions of short treatises have been pnbiUhed* Tho information 
obtained may be briefly summarized os follows 

The Kanjor in ita <Ufforcnt editions consists of ono hundred 
or ono hundred end eight volumes moat of which contain several 
troatUea although sometimes ono work for instance tho \’lnayB 
may jSH many volomcs Tho whole coUcction is commonly 
divided Into seven parts* 

I ThoBalva* equivalent to tho \Tnaya It is stated to bo 
the Mflla sarv&stiv&da Vinayo and so far as any opinion can be 
formed from tho small portions available for comparison it 
agrees with tho Chinese translation of Kum&rajlva and also 
(though with some dlllercnco In the order of paragraphs) with 
tho Sanskrit Fr&tlmoksha found at Kucha* It is longer and 
more mixed with narrativo than tho correspoDding Pali code. 

• Aoatrtb d tba Z>alr&, eVL, foar peril ia ficKOfcAu, rot xx. 1830> 

A. Owme KSrOd. TnaiUt«<i lato Fmeh hj Peer Axaok* iv Cutml, 

t«m« 2nie, ]K81 Indtx Kanjvr bereo^Cegebes roa L J Sebskii (is TlbrUui). 
ISia. Hsib, rcm(eAil« der «» Tanjur AWuHtny wdh erkaUtun 

Wtrta in Siiiunftbtr D^rl tuAtad. ISOS. F OordUr Caiaiofut iufcmdi TiUbia At 
la BtUtoOtfftu itahamuk. Ikekb, VtrzaeJimif 4<r tArtueii** IJandteryficn 4<r K 
BMiolUt ru BtfUn, t AbULi Keajor 1611 TKUtsesuuUjsiio! tb« ediliso is 108 
Tol atagi , vberMi Cbom* d* KOrSa end Peer eneljxed tbs aditlos in 100 mhtmee. 
Tb« errengeffinl of tbo tvo editSoni k sot qolto lb* euae. 6ce too Teiliot ■ w rtPTr 
of Beobbi mUlofse 1B14 IL pp. Ill fl. See ebo Wedded, ** Ttbetes Meira 

Ktipti end Booka" ladnetieqaBrler^ Joly 1612. pp. 80-113 vhlsb Iboogb not 
en eoelTiU cf lb« Cenoo, htddwUQj glree tssob talonoeUoo. 

‘ Xg. Udlae (»Dh*Tamipede) br Roftkiitn, 1863 (treseLl, end iWiVb (text 
1611) bUdbruukirelLret da U VeUfe Posnia, 1612, Medjntniki-flitrai Hex 
WeDnnr 1911 (tmnL), Qtrtkkihine, ed. eod tnuxe lAnfer I6Ut Peer Prop* 
maU txtraUi in Enajur AumaUa i% Jfuait Omiwutt, too* fime, 1883. 

' It k eko icBniHitaM dirlded into tbm Pitekai. When tbk k dose, tb* Dolre 
k ib* VlneTe tba fier-obin k Um AbbHbenne P., eod e& tb« otber workx vhitber 
6Stm or Tentrei tn d toaetber ei tbe Sdtre P 

• bDol-U. 

• See Nuijio,Kae U 18-111 6 112:, 1133-^ BockhtO, PrAmobka tthn 
e turaiOM TA Autnt , 1884. Hotb, T>&<hadU Fernoa der Eft^tergiiapr^fattU* 

1 B 9 L pioot end Ilflbw "Le PtitlinnkBi dt« 8*rrl*tir*dbj», /ul 
61 », n. p. 48a, 
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monk* bctonpnp to tli<' \ctiilv‘v )iu( in of thl^ ft 
monk of Iho AMmNftpn nninod ^unplmmillft oktoin^^l hi« con 
6dcnco eind thftl of lu^ fon MfthX'^nft wlio orruj»if*<l tfironc 
from 275 to 3^2 a t> Tl»p Mtth\vih\n tt-M dr^trnml oml (1^ 
occnpontA pcrvccut^d nt ^nnphftmlttft in ti^rftllon fml hr 
mutdorod and tvftrT Kl^ d»‘atK tho j^trat Nfonn^t^Tv wn-' trtmdl 
Tbo tnumph ho^i^or wan not ctimpl'^to for liuill ft 

new mona'lcrv cMMl Tctiwana on pmuml It^'lonpnp to the 
Mohiv»h\ra and a krd (hr monkn to ftl«nn Inn tlu* portion of 
their tcrriton Th<*\ Trfa‘<H! nnd iwrortlinR to lljc ^Iat 1 xvam n 
ultimately »fucrr<dfxl in prorinp thnr nphl^ I'rforr o court of 
law Bat the Tetavana frmaln<^ ft.< the Itevlquartco* of ft rret 
known ftn Thrx ftppear In ha\T lirrn mw!rrvtr!\ 

orthodox liul to hare )»fMl lliHr own text of the \*jnA\ft for 
according to the Commrntftr\* on the Mfthivftm a thev repar 
ftlcd the two^|hhanpaa of theBhagftxA* from the \ina\ft 
altcnng their mranlng and ml quoting thr»r content* In 
the opinion of the Mfiijirihlm both the AhhaNTipn anti Jcla 
Tana were Khl*matlcal but the laitj appear to bare plern 
Ihtir re*pecl and offering* to all thrtr ImpartialK and the 
MahisamMv Kveral timew teeotdA bow the rame Individual 
honoured tho three Confratemitien 

With tho death of Mahl'enn end* the rirnt and oldenl part 
of tho MahAvaniAa and al*o In native opinion the grand peno<l 
of SinhalcNf hinlorj the duli^equrnt king* l>e»ng known a* tho 
CQlavarrwa or minor djuantv A continuation* of tho clironicio 
lake* up tbo bIotj and tell* of tbc dolnga of Mabkeenn n Bon 
Sinmoghavsnnft* Judged by the atnndanl of the MahllN IhAm 
ho was fairlj aaliafactoiy Ho rebuilt the liOhapawildA and 
oauflcd a golden imago of Mahlnda to bo made and carried in 


^ MiUnm. txxtl&L S. Oo^tu>ti*r»«d*u> vupto'billjr TtO^-aia tint MbU- 
•eiiA* Sa^-Ut. TIm contBoa ehnmotoTr euk^ Go^bll>b«f* tmat *44 to 
i37 lad fnw "CO to "tW juU 

QnctlM Taremr Inlnict. p. UIL Tbe Mkbinijx. v 11, fipr+Wr 
Uut tbe DKuaounieA eod Rlptlij* eeeu oftniaeted In Cejrkn. 

' m I «adcnt«o(l, (be two of U>* Btitta \'}bbuif^ 

* It «u vrtUm op to lUla »t rtrioae petVxU> The cbefrtm vbkb Ub op tb* 

H>tof 7 efter iKe de«tb of MeaiecM are uid (o be tbe Tork o{ Db mm vbo 

Ured aboQt ISW. 

* IlevueeoQtempomjof tbeODptaKiax8*r*odrmropta«beTTfKnedKpproTl 
ioaUljm^ttA,o. BreB. Wrilo/^ IWO, pTv M6 H 401 I Tbti lynebrtmUm 
b a itrfkfaig eoaflnnaUoa of TIeel aiul Od^er'e dirooolou 
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Mano^pta are etiU Mtcnalvdy copied and u«cd in Tibet 
w been pnnied from wooden blocka for tho 

.00 There ore raid to bo two pnntmg prea,^ tl.o 

older nt ^nrthang near Tnahilhunpo where an edition m 100 
volamca ia produced and nnotber at Deigo in tho caatem 
prov^eo edition la fn 108 rolumea An edition waa alao 

"I ^ ^ “"K 'n r«l IJ-PO nnd with 

& preface by tho Emperor hfowtclf* 

Besidea the canon tho Tibetona pov«ea 3 many rebgiona or 
^iing Worlji compo.^ in their own language* Sucli are tho 
radma lhanyig or U/o of Padina^ambhava tiio worU of 

“ >ho"o of Bu aton 

rOranAt^ Sum pa and bJiga mod nara rahha* biograplilea of 

^ea?o of tolj places norka of 

pnrato devotion medical treatlaca and grammars 

to called Terma which profea* 

O^rovclaliona composed by Padma-Sambhav a They are said 
^^^pular though apparently not accepted by Ibo \tllon 

“■ “°P0 of tile prewnt 

lltemt, ““O no" Buddhist 

relWor^ Tibet, somotimea desenbed a., scriptures of tho B6n 
reU^on and MmcOmea as folklore Aa samples may be died 

AdiToa and Franoko s of parts of tho Ketar sflya* 

ritru trMul.l«l (ran Ike IVI sod roiUii. ? 

l« ImaUUoo, tom CUos., ,hw, «, tSod 

lo Becki) • TKd \f«i «n.tp. fi , ^*^Eaitton. Sre Um pnfacQ 

U U sl« rtnl »n ndlUoo UMotdTS^V^? *1“™“^ ''J "»» •nlW 
eoUsnntKominm, BioUn, mol moilirr In Moo 

1902. luoJ Wmldril . booebl in Lhum 

‘ ^ Soefetj or HnUaglo,., IBOS. 

Sum Bocfcly 1600 wd ISOS, nnd 
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procession This veneration of the founder of a local church re- 
minds one of the respect shown to the images of half-deified 
abbots m Tibet, China and Japan But the king did not neglect 
the Abhayagin or assign it a lower position than the Mah§,vihara 
for he gave it partial custody of the celebrated rehc known as 
the Buddha’s tooth which was brought to Ceylon from Kahnga 
m the ninth year of his reign and has ever since been considered 
the palladium of the island 


2 


It may not be amias to consider here briefly what is known 
of the history of the Budflha’s rehcs and especially of this tooth 
Of the minor distmctions between Budi^hism and Hinduism one 
of the sharpest is this cultus Hindu temples are often erected 
over natural objects supposed to resemble the footprint or some 
member of a deity and sometimes tombs receive veneration^ 
But no case appears to be known m which either Hindus or 
J ains show reverence to the bones or other fragments of a human 
body It IS hence remarkable that rehc-worship should be so 
wide-spread m Buddhism and appear so early in its history 
The earhest BudJhist monuments depict figures worshippmg at 
a stupa, which was probably a rehquaiy, and there is no reason 
to distrust the traditions which carry the practice back at 
least to the reign of Asoka The prmcipal cause for its prevalence 
was no doubt that Buddhism, while creatmg a powerful rehgious 
current, provided hardly any objects of worship for the faithful^ 
It 18 also probable that the rudiments of rehc worship existed 
m the districts frequented by the Buddha The account of his 
death states that after the cremation of his body the Mafias 
placed his bones m their council hall and honoured them with 
songs and dances Then eight commumties or individuals de- 
manded a portion of the rehcs and over each portion a cairn 
was built These proceedings are mentioned as if they were the 
usual ceremonial observed on the death of a gieat man and m 


^ E the tomb of Ramanuja at Snrangam 

Me*™ r* 
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and enabM tie he^ of the Chmoh to nde Tibet In doctrine 
marked by the importation of new ideas bnt it 
emptoared the worship of Avalofata as the patron of Tibet 

reincamauon thereby 
^ "wlrtreetriatedTantriam withotrt 

t^tan mythology and eeremomal have been desonbed In 

The ^th^ t 

m«th. it 4.1 ^ M «»n to 

t, a ^ Buddhism* and the perplexing mnltiplioitv of Tibet 
I, chiefly due to the habit of r^ti^ one I^y 

^d thl^r "i The adomuonf 

TibTne bnnJl„d®ddLriL*^l’''”r‘®^ 

tion together with Maifmvo 'ru 

aorni^n^^ n^uH ordination 

each a. t^o« m® f™"!® 

the b^‘'o“t1il«'’ 

doubtful whether the table given CwaSt^Taeip^' 

Wnui,. Bhrllnii, Msed, K»mk.m.^I^^^ ““ H*r*Srir^ 

^ir* ilW T1«^4 to rtfcl. Ml TIbd « (oa«l 

•™ Poupel Moonllnp^^^ ^ t^lkmi (or .1 fc»jt li. 



ihc tame Sutta' the Bud^tha hlm^U mention' {v>ur ot 

men Mtjrthv of a caim or d'poba* ^^ o ina\ jx cx'netmt ' 
that in the carbctt apr$ of Ituddh^m it mm U'vtai In north 
eastern India to honour the l>onr' of a dUtingnlshtsl man after 
cremation and inter them under a monument Thli U not 
exactly reho •worship but it has In it the ri'ot of the later tn^' 
The Pitakas contain little about the praetieo \u\t the Mlhuda 
Pahha discusses the question at length and in one |>asiaf,o* 
endeavoon to reconcile two eaNinga of the Buddha * Hinder 
not yourfcU-ea by honouring the remains of the TathAgrttlia * 
and Honour that rclio of him who U worth> of hnmmr It U 
tho firrt ultoronco rather than the eecond that ws ma to lia\o 
tho genuine nng of Cotama 

Tho carlieat known relica are thov d!«rn\rred In the htiipa 
of Pipr&vfL on the bonlers of Nepal In IBPfi Phrlr ptrelHe nal nm 
and tho date of tiio Inacriptlon doaorihlng them lia\e iHen the 
subject of much dlacuMlnn Borne aulhoritira think that t)il4 
stupa may bo ono of Ihcmo crroleil o\era|K)rlIon of tiio Biiitdlin « 
aahea after bis funeral hven Barth a monl ranllfum and 
sceptical scholar admltte<l( flnil that tlie innrripllon la nnt 
later than Asoka secondly that the %are In a rrllqnar) ron 
talnlng what were Iwliovcd to be Iwnen of the Buddha 1 hna It) 
tho time of Asoka tho worship of tlio Buddlia n i>liert mas mi'II 
knovm and I eeo no reason why tlio InscHplion alionid iinl Ui 
anterior to that llmo 

According to Tluddliaghosa a Surrujny<ilnvil<1»int and HIn 
haleso texts which though lato oro based on early inali rial*, 
Mahikaswipa insUgalrd AJMasaUu to cohort the rellm of thh 
Buddha and to place them In a stupa lliero to await I ho 
advent of Asoka In Asoka a timo tlio stupa l»a/l l>cM)»nn ov<ir 
aT>d bidd'-n by jungle but when (ho king was in w arch of 
reUca Its po«lUon was rerealM to him Hn found Insidu jt an 
inscription authorirJng him to dlsperw tho contents and pro 

* Kfl:, ZTL r TJ 

• MotATck ft tKftt Uj* r*Uca *4 I'ing }SnMtAtr v n riaJUriy 

into pw^joi Ltri tLft tiorr ta*jr t* Biwiy ft / ^^ft ut lU i^Uc/wU* 
ol tte Eoddlift, 

rr 3 U Irttkirvai JdftLtpft/lnJUaflftfHilU T H h *4 

not bws fdm 

Oct. IVA 
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aoqtdre all the ment ansmg trom repeating the prayers or 
reading the books In Hbot this form ^ derotion Is a national 
mania. People cany amall prayer -wheels in thedr hands as they 
walk and place largo ones in nvors to bo tamed by the oorrent 
In China, Japan and Korea we find revolving libranee and 
oocadonal praying mnehinee tboogb not of qnito the same form 
as in Tibet*^ but ao far as I know there is nothing to show that 
these were not introdnoed from T^bet mto China and thence 
found their way further East Tho hypothesis that they were 
known in India and thence exported to Ubet on one side and 
China on tho other naturally suggests Itself but the total 
absenoe of praying maohines in India as well as m tho ruined 
citiee of Central Asia and tho general Hmdu habit of regarding 
ftcnptnres and spells as words rather than written documents 
lend it no support It may be tlmt when the ilbterate Tibetans 
first become acquainted wdth written prayers they invented 
this singnlar method of utilizing them without reading them 

Equally obscure is the origin of the formula Om ma^ podme^ 
hum, which penneatea Tibet uttered by overv human voice 
revolved In oountloss maohinee graven on the rooks prmtod on 
flags It is obviously a Bh&rai^* and there Is no reason to doubt 
that it came to Tibet with tho first mtroduotion of Buddhism 
but also no record. The oariieat paasago hitherto quoted for its 
ocoonence is a Chmeee translation made between 080 and 1001 
A,!) * and said to correspond with the Kanjur and the earliest 
historical mention of its use Is found in Wfllelm de Bubruk (12M) 
and in the -wntingB of Bn-ston* The first legend of its origm Is 
oontamed in. the Manikambum a work of doubtful age emd 

See Strifttt in J/ltti. itr Dvitltei. 0 <MU »dL Jfatmr *. Veit«fk%ud» Oit-Anen* 
lMO-10, Si. Si 

> Pftdms b ttM to be eommoolr pKatooneed peioe. 

• W»dd»n qnotw • timlkr tpeB bwwn in both Tlbel wwi bat widfewed 

to Yftirocesju On Anogh* VttTTWT\*ni*hinmdf> jTKlapcRTuthi&jrm 

hQnL J3»dAum, p. 149 

* Dirfd^fidima Mid Nefl) pjv SlS-4 «nd E»3 iCtr*. iftpaUm Bud. tM. 

p. 9S. See Alao the leaned note of CbaTeones ujd T VIUn t, bejed ca Jkpeneee 
•Doroee In 1913, £. SIA The text n<emd to U Kanjio, Ko. 78£. It is not pUln 
If it U the tune u esirlkr tmuUUcns vitb siiaQar titles. A meatn ol dx sTUsblee 
Dct further ds&oed it sxtdled in the SirjrlTedlas thI Uw 

Su*«too eru bom in I £83 sed the sumiauy cf Us vtltlngs oontsinsd in the 
Jrytraal of tU fvAiUjt Text SocKfjr tqL 1 . 18&S, igp uf ots the fomaht u feed 
hx the tines of AUis, & 1030. 

J6 
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ceeded to di-^tnbute them among the 84,000 monastenes which 
he IS said to have constructed 

Tn its mam outlines this account is probable AjS-tasattu 
conquered the Licchavis and other small states to the north of 
Magadba and if he was convmced of the importance of the 
Buddha’s rehcs it would be natural that he should transport 
them to his capital, regarding them perhaps as talismans^. 
Here they were neglected, though not damaged, m the reigns 
of Brahmamcal kings and were rescued from obhvion by Asoka, 
who bemg sovereign of all India and anxious to spread Buddhism 
throughout his dominions would be likely to distribute the 
rehcs as widely as he distributed his pillars and inscriptions 
But later Buddhist kings could not emulate this impenal im- 
partiahty and we may surmise that such a monarch as Kamshka 


would see to it that all the principal rehcs m northern India 
found their way to his capital The bones discovered at Pesha- 
war are doubtless those considered most authentic in his reign 
Next to the tooth, the most mterestmg rehc of the Buddha 
was his patra or alms-bowl, which plays a part somewhat similar 
to that of the Holy Grail m Christian romance The Mahavamsa 


states that Asoka sent it to Ceylon, but the Chinese pilgrim 
Pa-Hsien saw it at Peshawar about 406 ad It was shown to 
the people daily at the midday and evemng sei vices The pilgnm 
thought it contamed about two pecks yet such were its miracu- 
lous properties that the poor could fill it with a gift of a few 
flowers, whereas the nch cast m myriads of bushels and found 
there was stfll room for more A few years later Fa-Hsien 
heard a sermon m CeylonS m which the preacher predicted that 
the bowl would be taken m the course of centimes to Central 
Asia, Chma, Ceylon and Central India whence it would ulti- 
mately ascend to the Tusita heaven for the use of the future 
Buddha Later accounts to some extent record the fulfilment 
of these preihGtions masmuch as they relate how the bowl (or 
bowls) passed from land to land but the stoiy of its wandeime 

combmed with the idef 
, . It IS wafted from shrme to shrme according as the faith is 
omis mg or decadent Hsuan Chuang says that it “had gone 

* BecoS 

country not the town of Peshawar (Purff apum) ’ 

bowl in Ceylon but repre^eTts^t^ ^ 

j- represents the preacher as saying it was then in Ganrlhara 



CHAPTER LIII 


TIBET (a»u%nued) 

Stora 

LiilAiaii is divided into various sects nbicb conoom tbo clergy 
ratbor than tho laity Tbo differences In doctrine are not very 
important Each sect has epecinUntciary deities scriptures and 
pmoticca of its own but they all tend to borrow from ono 
Mother whatever inspires respect or attracts worshippcre Tho 
baser sort try to maintain their dignity by ImitatiDg tho institu 
tions of tho anperior scots but tho anpenor cannot sfford to 
negloot popular superstitions So tho general level is much tho 
same Novcrthcloss these sectarian differences arc not without 
piaetioal importance for each sect baa monasteries and a 
hierarchy of its own and is outwardly distbiguishcd by peouli 
aritica of coatnmo especially by tho bat Further though tho 
Bubjeot has received little investigation it is probable that 
different scots possess different editions of tbo Knnjnr or at any 
rate resp^ different books' Since tho seventeenth contnry tho 
GelnCTa been rccogniiod as tho established church and tho 
^vmitj of tho Grand Lama is not disputed but in cariior times 
ttore w^ mimy monasUo quarrels and forced conversions In 

the dghteonth century tho Red olorgy mtrigued with tho 
Gurkhas in tho hope of supplanting their YoDow brethren and 
even now they are so powerful in eastern Tibet that this hope 
nd bo unreasonable should poliUoal troubles shake tho 
hior^hy of Lh^ In spito of the tendency to borrow both 

intd “a n soots arc On a higher grado 

in^edually and morally than others Thus tho oldm soots do 
not Insirt on coUbaoy or abstinonoo from aloohol and Tautriam 
'“'Won whoreas the Golugpa 

prohibited arc at least 

practised in moderation. 

in 1*1® ®f“®'‘ Buddhism 

In Tibet is briefly that it was esfabUshed by Padma-Sambhava 
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on from Pc«hawar to rercral coantncs nnd now in Persia* ’ 
A Mohammedan legend rclatca that It 1^ at Kandahar and will 
contam any quantity of Hqoid without overflowing Marco 
Polo aaya Kublai Khan pent an embaw m 1284 to bnng it 
from Ceylon to China* 

Tho wanderings of the tooth though almost ns surprising 
os tho'O of the bowl rest on better hisloncnl evidence but 
there is probably more continuity in the story than in tlic lioly 
object of which It is related for the piece of bone which is 
cr^ited with being tho left canine tooth of tho Blessed One 
may have been changed on more than one occasion Tho Sin 
halc« chroruclcs* as mentioned say that it was brought to 
Ceylon in the ninth yxorof Sinmegha\Tinna* This dale ma\ bo 
approximately correct for about 413 or later Fa Hsien desenbed 
tho annual festival of the tooth during which it was cxpo«ed 
for veneration at the Abliayogiri monastery without indicating 
that tho usage was recent 

Tho tooth did not according to Sinhalese tradition form 
part of tho relics distributed after tho cremation of the Buddha 
Seven bones including four teeth* were excepted from that 
distnbotion and tho Sago Khoma taking the left canine tooth 
direct from tho funeral pyre gave It to tho king of Kolinga who 
enshrined it in a gorgeous temple at Dantapura* where it la 
supposed to have remained 800 years At tho end of that penod 

* Wtlten, L pji. *02. Bat Uie UIo of IIiIUd Cbauif; Umvr* not 
Fenla. 

* ItUreo Polo tmu. Volfl n. pp. 3*0 330. 

* For tbfl hbtory of tb« tooUi arv Jlfoli «i]i« p II b Tonoor ■ tditkmi tbo 
DalHwpt* in Pftll vrilln by Dhsmtukllti (a 1 I1 a.d.i ud th« SbhalMe 
poema DAUdsjnijanU tod Dtutaruirajm. SrT> alao Do Caoho, J/rmoi e tit 
Htttcrg cf ti4 Tooti HtJte of CryfoH 187fi. ond \ale Ddfi on Maito Polo, n. 
pp 350-330. 

* /a tboot 361 or 310 ocoordlng to whkh cbronobpy ii adopted, bat cHtber 

Fa Ildet) or lUOati Cbaati|' raya anything aboal If arrini Iroin India and tbli 
part of the atory mbbt ba diarelMrd aa a Hal are b g hov extraordinary 

*TTe Um admilorea of tbe tooth in UttoHcal tlmea, it vould be onrrajonable to 
deny that It may hare been amofotl^d oot of India for aafety 

Varlooa aecoanU are glreo of the dbpoaal of theae teeth bat more than emoagh 
nBe* Tvre ^ ed b Tirkrai ahrbea to aecoant for all HaOan Chung nw or 
heard of nered teeth b Balkh, Nagar K hml Ktsanj and Oeylon. Another 
tooth b aald to be kept near Foo^hov 

Plaotibly tapped to be Port The -r onlet atlTI oboerred b the temple of 
Jagannathareiofpeotedof bebgbaaedonDaddfabtrttea. Dantapura of tbeKiUngaa 
fa ho mcoUooed b aorae vc » qooted b Dlgha NIkiya ttil H. Tliis looka 
aa U the uma might be pre Boddhbt. 
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Us follower JUlarilpo who sot an eiamplo of sohtnry and 
wandering lives It is sometimes described as a Nving ma sect' 
but appears to dale from after Atlia s reforms although it bos 
a strong tendency to rovert to older practices It has several 
Important sub sects such os tho Kannapa found in SikUm and 
Darjiling as well as in Hbct the Dngpa wUch is predominant 
in Bhotan and perhaps in Ladalc* and tho Diknng pa wUeh 
owns a laigo monastery ono hundred miles north-cast of Lhasa 
Jlilarflpa {or Mile) tho cotton-elod saint who wandcrod over tho 
Snow land in the light garments of on Indian ascetic is perhaps 
tho post piottrresguo figure in Lomaism and in some ways reminds 
us of St Francis of Assisi* Ho was a worker of miracles and what 
is rarer in Tibet a poet His compositions known os tho 
Hundred Thousand Songs aro still popular and show tho same 
dclioatoly sensiUvo love of nnlnro as tho Psalms of tho Thera 
g&thA 

Tho main distinction is between tho Gelngpa or Yellow 
Chttroh and all tho other sects. This is mcreiy another way of 
saying that Atlfe reformed tho corrupt superstitions which ho 
found hot that his roformod church in Its turn became corrnpt 
and roqnirod cotrocUon This was given by Tseng khn pa who 
belonged originaUy to tho Kadampa Ho coUootcd tho scattered 
members of this sect remodoUed iU dlsciphno and laid tho 
foundations of tho system wUoh made tho Grand Lamas ruloiu 
of Tibet. In oxtomals tho Gclugpa Is oharaotorirod by the use 
of the yellow cap and tho veneration paid to Tseng kba pa s 
imago Ita lAmas aro oU cclibato and hereditary tracccssion Is 
not rooognixed Among tho many groat establishments whioh 
to it are the fonr royal monsstories or Ling in Lhasa 
Gandim Dopnng and Serra near Lhasa and Tashllhnnpo 

It has often been notlood that tho somocs performed by tho 
Golagpa* and by tho Roman Cothoilo Chnroh aro strangely 


ckrirtuaitj is ito». tat th, 
rwrabtatoo It dsSaltolj to Bomm ooMum aod eotmuMife. not to tiuae at Ita 
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a pious "king named Guhasiva became involved m disastrous 
wars on account of the relic, and, as the best means of pre- 
sejLvmg it, bade his daughter fly with her husband^ and take it 
to Ceylon This, after some miraculous adventures, they were 
able to do The tooth was received with great ceremony and 
lodged m an edifice called the Dhammacakka from which it 
was taken every year for a temporary sojourn^ in the Abhaya- 
gin monastery 

The cultus of the tooth flourished exceedingly in the next 
few centimes and it came to be regarded as the tahsman of the 
king and nation Hence when the court moved from Anura- 
dhapura to PoUunaruwa it was installed m the new capital In 
the troubled times which followed it changed its residence some 
fifteen times Early in the fourteenth centui'y it was earned off 
by the Tamils to southern India but was recovered by Parakrama 
B§,hu in and durmg the commotion created by the invasions 
of the Tamils, Chinese and Portuguese it was hidden m vanous 
cities In 1660 Horn Constantino de Bragan^a, Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa, led a crusade against Jaffna to avenge the 
alleged persecution of Christians, and when the town was 
sacked a rehc, described as the tooth of an ape mounted m 
gold, was found m a temple and cauied off to Goa On this 
Baym Naung, King of Pegu, offered an enormous ransom to 
redeem it, which the secular government wished to accept, but 
the clergy and mqmsition put such pressure on the Viceroy 
that he rejected the proposal The archbishop of Goa pounded 
^e tooth m a mortar before the viceregal court, burned the 
fragments and scattered the ashes over the sea® 

But the smgular result of this bigotry was not to destroy 
one sacred tooth but to create two The king of Pegu, who 
wshed to mairy a Sinhalese prmcess, sent an embassy to Ceylon 
to arrange the match They were received by the king of Cotta, 
who the curiously combmed name of Don Juan Dharma- 
pala He had no daughter of his own but palmed off the daugh- 
r o a c am erlam At the same time he informed the king 

» Ranmali and Danta m the R§.;iyahva. 

Pan, where the ceremonies observed at 

with great pomp to a conni^^"" ^ relatives are conveyed every summer 

Qthontics quoted. . o n pp 29, 30 and 199 fiE and the Portuguese 
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as noviocs or Coll monks nnlcss tho> pass sccccssivc cxamina 
tions In every monoaterj thoro is a central tcmplo In tvhiclj 
tho monks aasomblo sorcml times a day to obant lengthy choral 
ofliocs Of those there aro at least five tho first before dawn and 
tho last at 7 p m Though tho raluo of Lamas learning and 
ntnal may bo quoatlonod it ia dear (hat many of (hem load 
strenuous Uvea in tho sorvico of a religion which if fantastic 
st\U expresses with peculiar intensity tho hehcfB end emotions 
of tho llbetana and llongols and has forced men of violcnco to 
behove that a power higher than their own ia wielded by intellect 
and asceticism. 

Thero seems to bo no di0orooco between Tibetan and 
SfoDgoIian Lamaism in deities doctrines or observances* 
3IoDgolian Lamas imitate tho usages of Tibet 8tud> thero when 
they can and redto their sorviocs in 'Kbetan although they 
have translations of tho sonptaroa in their own longuago oil 
road priests in Poking have told mo that it is better to study 
tho ooaon In 'nbotan than in Mongol bocaoso complete copies 
5n Mongol If extant, are proctloally unobtoinablo 

Tho political end military dooadcoco of tho Mongols has been 
Gsenbed by some authors to L&tnaism and to tho subatitutlon of 
priestly for worUko idoals. But euob a substitution ia cot likely 
to have taken place except in minds proparod for it by other 
cttoses and it does not appear that tho hloslima of Central Asia 
are more virilo and vigorous than t-ho Buddhists Tho oollapso 
of the Mongols can bo oaidly Qinstrated If not explained by tho 
fato of Turks and Tartars in tho Balkan Peninsula and Busaia 
Wherever tho Tttiks aro tho ruling raoo they cndcsaTour to 
assort thoir eupenonty over aB Christians often by violent 
methods. Bub when tho poritions art) rovorsod and tho Christians 
beoomo rulers as in Bulgaria tho Turks make no roaistano© but 
either rotiro or acqulosoo meekly in tho now rogimo. 

» Almort Uv* eolj thfcV I Uv® aolieed ia Ihit wIjwbim TilwUn* 

bAbitoAUj- Lnodate IcdLui proper n i mm , UoogDla troqneoUjr xmo Sirukrit worda, 
weh M lUajaW. oc modifidd fomur rich m Dtra, Utid«l (-Ttrl 

Hie hum pr®dk» is fewod ia U» old Uigur trwiiUUoos. B«» DUl. 

XU. Tlcutvustik. for ui fotdrwtJjig tuoaouxal of onatuuponr^ Jjj 

McotoiU «« Biiurtdni. lilo b» » Khaikh* Stepp© UtJOMterr’' 1914, 

847-aoa 
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of Pcgn that (ho tooth destroyed at Goa waq not tho real rcllo 
and that this still remomod In his poi-ic^'ion Bayin Naung waa 
Induced to man^ tho lad^ and ircoBcd tho tooth ^^^th appro- 
pnato ccroraonioa But wjjrn (hr king of Knnd} heard of these 
doings ho appmed the king of Pegu of the double Inch that 
had been plaj*cd on him lie oflrrrd him Ids own daughter a 
vcntablo princess in marriage and as her dowrj the (mo tooth 
which ho said was neither that drs!ro\'ed at Goa nor j*ot that 
sent to Pegu but one In hla own po^'w^ion Bayin Jsaung 
received tho KandjTin embassv politely hut rejected its pro 
posals thinking no doubt that it would bo awkward to declare 
tho first tooth spunoua after it had }>oen solemnly installed os 
a sacred relic "nio second tooth therefore rcmainctl in Kandy 
and appears to bo that now vcncmtetl there UTicn ^^ma!a 
Bharma rc-cstabh^hed tho original lino of kings about 1C02 
it waa accepted as authentic 

Aa to ita authcnlicitj It appears to bo beyond doubt that 
it is a piece of decoloured bone about two Inches long which 
could never have been tho tooth of an ordinary human being 
M that even tho faithful can only contend that tho Buddha 
was of tuperhuraan slaturo WTicthcr it Is tho reho which was 
venerated in Ceylon before tho arrival of tho Portugucae is a 
more diDlctdl question for It ma^ bo argued with equal plausi 
bllit> that tho Sinhalese had good reasons for Iildtng tho real 
tooth and good reasons for duplicating it Tho strongest argn 
ment ogainst the authenticity of tlio relic dcstroj-od by tho 
Portugueso Is that It was found In Jaffna which bad long been 
a Tamil town whereas there is no reason to behove that tho 
real tooth was at this timo in Tamil custody But although tho 
native litoraturo always speaks of it as uniquo tho Sinhalese 
appear to have produced replicas more than onco for wo Lear 
of such being aent to Burma and Cbina^ Again the offer to 
ransom tho tooth enmo not from Coylon but from tho king of 
Pegn who as tho sequel shows was gullible in such matters 
the Portuguese clearly thought that they had acquired a relio 
of primary Importance on any hypothesis ono of tho kings of 
Coylon must have deceived tho long of Pegu and finally Vlmala 
Bharma bad tho strongest political reasons for oocoptlng as 

* Portoae In Two TinU k> Tta Cemntrw of Oiina, toL n. pp. 107-8, describe* 
OM o< tbeae teetli cd In tb« Ka-thui axi^ •terj D««r Foo>cbow 

X. m. 3 
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reason for its chief oharaoteristto namely, the laige number and 
distmot character of its sects They are not merely schoola like 
the rehgious diviaiona of India and Caiina bnt real sooto irith 
divergent dootrinea and somoOmea antagonistic to one another 
It became the fashion in Japan to talk of the twelve eeots 
but the names given are not always the same 
One of the oommonest list* is as follows' 

1 Ktutha 

2 Jo jiteu., 

3 Ritau-fihu or RlBshn 

4. SanroiL 

Tins hat IS historically correct bat Nos 1-4 are al^ or 
qmte eitmot ^ the number twelve is therefore sometimes 
made up as follows 


6 

HossS 

Q 

J6do 

e 

Kegon. 

10 

Zon 

7 

Tendai 

n 

Shm 

a 

Shingon 

12 

Niohiren. 


1 Hoas6 

2 Kegon 


6 Yfiin Nembotsn 


0 Obaku 

10 Shm. 

11 Nlohiren 

12 Ji 


0 Jodo 

3 Tondat 7 HmiaL 

4. Shmgon 8 Bdd5 

® ® eabdiviaions of the Zen and 5 and 12 
are two small sects 

^ “ft “tty easily distinguish two classes 
^ 'fttpaneee Ha^u are all old and 

N^^^ represent the Buddhism of the 

n “ Thtt "ther four ad arose after 1170 

^^aDrem^Iled,lfnotoreated inJapan ChronologioaUy 

M Kegon, 73 B Eitsu 741! 

S ®°'‘ Shingon, 806 

^ Tm Nembutsn 

Li 8.riJWc J^paaJ^J^ ■'•P- BxU. tUm tni Rr«on FoMlm. 
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genmne the rehc kept at Kandy, since the possession of the true 
tooth wont far to substantiate a Sinhalese monarch’s nght to 
the throne 

The tooth is now preserved m a temple at Kandy The visitor 
looking through a screen of bars can see on a silver table a 
large jewelled case shaped like a bell T’lowers scattered on the 
floor or piled on other tables fill the chamber with their heavy 
perfume Inside the beU are six other bells of dimmishmg size, 
the innermost of which covers a golden lotus contaimng the 
sacred tooth But it is only on rare occasions that the outer 
caskets are removed Worshippers as a rule have to content 
themselves with ofiermg flowers^ and bowmg but I was mformed 
that the pnests celebrate daily before the rehc The cere- 
mony comprises the consecration and distubution of nee and 
18 mterestmg as connectmg the veneration of the tooth with 
the ntual observed m Hindu temples But we must return to 
the general history of Budflhism m Ceylon 


The kings who ruled m the fifth century were devout Bud- 
dhists and builders of vihS,ras but the most important event of 
this period, not merely for the island but for the whole Buddhist 
church m the south, was the hterary activity of Buddhaghosa 
who IS said to have resided m Ceylon durmg the reign of 
Mahaii&,ma The chief authorities for his life are a passage m 
the continuation of the MahS,vam8a2 and the Buddhaghosup- 
patti, a late Burmese text of about 1650, which, while adding 
many anecdotes, appears not to come from an mdependent 
source "i^e gist of their account is that he was bom m a Brah- 
man family near Gaya and early obtamed renown as a disputant 
He was converted to Buddhism by a monk named Revata and 
began to wute theological treatises* Revata obseivmg his 

Bimilar "Vinaya of the MhlasarvastivadinR and 

r623 MS SeeJ^ 1914. n 

* Chap xxxvn. 

mg'to MSZr MahSvd,t„, but ..oord- 

‘ The Buddhaghosa waa a Brahruau boni at Thaton 

t.u,e b,Io ■“ ““ 
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attempt to restore Shaka — tlio hUtortcal Buddha — to his proper 
position from which ho has been omted Juchircn tho founder 
is one of tho most picturesque figures of Japanese history 
His teaching which was based on tho Lotus Sdtm was remark 
able for its combatieo splnt and ho himself pla>*cd a considcrablo 
part in tho politics of bU ago His followeni form one of tho 
most infiocntbl and conspicuous sects at tho present day 
although not so numerous as (ho Amidists 

Zen is tho Japanese equlrnlent of Ch an or Dhyina and Is 
tho name given to tho sect founded in China bj B<^h{clhanna 
It is said to have been introduced into Japan in tho sorenth 
century but died out Later under tho lIGjo Hegents and 
especially daring tho Ashilaga period it Counshed exceedingly 
Zen cecloaiostic* managed pohtica hko tho French cardinals 
of tho seventeenth century and profoundly Influenced art and 
literature rinco they produced a long lino of painters and 
wnters But tho most interesting feature In tho history of this 
sect in Japan Is that though it preserves tho teaching of Bodhi 
dharma without much change yet it underwent a curious social 
moUmorphosiB for it became tho chosen creed of tho military 
class and contributed not a bttio to tho Bushido or codo of 
chivalry It Is strange that this mystical dootrino should have 
spread omong wamors but its insistence on simphcily of life 
diBoipUno of mind and body and concentration of thought 
honnonirod with tbolr ideals 

Apart from difloroncos of doctrmo such as divide Iho ShJnahn 
Nichiren and Zon Japancso sects show a romarknblo tendency 
to multiply subdivisions duo chiefly to disputes os to tho 
proper succession of abbots Thus tho J5do soot has four sub 
sects and tho first and second of tfaoso aro ogain subdivided 
into six and four rcspoctivoly And so with many others Even 
tho httlo Jl sect which is credited with only 609 temples lu all 
Japan Includes thirteen subdivUdons 
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intention to oomposo a commentary on tho Pitakas told him 
that only the text (pllimattam) of tho Bcnptures was to be 
found m India not the ancient commentanea but that the Sin 
haleee commcatanos wero genumo having been composed In 
that language by Mabmda, Ho therefore bade Buddhaghosa 
repair to Ceylon and translate these Sinhalese works into the 
idiom of Magadha by which Pah must bo meant Buddha 
ghosa took this advice and there is no reason to distrust the 
statement of the Mah&vamsa that he arrived in the reign of 
MohfLn&ma who ruled according to Geiger from 468 to 480 
though the usual reckoning places him about fifty years earlier 
The fact that Fa Hsien who visited Ceylon about 412 does not 
mention Buddhaghosa is in favour of Geiger s chronology* 

He first studied in the MohAvih&ra and eventually requested 
permifimon to translate the Sinhalese commentaries To prove 
his competence for the task he composed the celebrated Visud 
dhi magga and this being considered satisfactory he took up 
his residence m the Ganth&kara Vlh^ and proceeded to the 
work of translation When it was finished be returned to India 
or according to the Talamg tradition to Thaton The Buddha 
ghosuppatti adds two stones of which the truth and meamng 
are equally doubtful They are that Buddhaghosa burnt the 
works written by Mahinda and that his knowledge of Sanskrit 
was called in question bnt tnnmphantly proved Can there be 
here any allusion to a Sanskrit canon supported by the oppo- 
nents of the Mah&vihiral 

Even in its mam outline the story is not very coherent for 
one would imagine that if a Buddhist from Magadha went to 
Ceylon to translate tho Sinhalese commentaries his object 
must have been to introduce them among Indian Buddhists 
But there is no evidence that Buddhaghosa did this and he is 
for us simply a great figure in tho hterary and religious history 
of Ceylon Burmese tradition maintains that he was a native 
of Thaton and returned thither when his labours m Ceylon 
were completed to spread the eonptures m his native language 
This version of hU activity is intelhgiblo though the evidence 
for it IS weak. 

* Ft Htlm It cktiy of nwatioafaift oontemponiy cekbritiM but bo nfen to t 
known tnook ealled T» mo<khi U (TDIt*n*ni md btd gbo«t 

tlreodj celebnlod bo would budlj htro omitUd him- 
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INFLUEKOE OF OHRISTTANITY IN INDIA 

In phrMes Hko tho above title tho vrord inflocnco is easy and 
convonients. When tto hesitate to describe o belief or asago as 
borrowed or derived it comes jmt to say that it shows traces 
of externa] Inflnenco Bat In what circumstances is such In 
fineneo oiorciscdt It is not the necessary result of contact for 
In tho cast of Europe the Christian Church has not become 
mohammedanixed nor In Poland and Rouraania has it contracted 
any taint of Judaism In these eases thcro is diffcrcnco of nwso 
as well as of religion In bnsincaa tho Turk and Jew have some 
common ground with tho onontal Christian in social Hfo but 
httle and in religion none at all Europe has sometimes shown 
an interest in Asiatio rehgiona but on the whole an antipathy 
to thorn Christianity originated in Palestine wbloh is a 
Moditormncan rather than an Aaiatlo country and its moat 
Important forms particularly tho Homan Cat hollo Church took 
ahape on European soil 8uoh cults as tho worship of Isis and 
Mthra were prevalent In Enropo but thoy gained their first 


has never produced any general imprcsalon west of India Both 
in Spain and in oonth'Castom Enropo Islam was tho religion of 
invaders and made aurprislngly few converts Christian horetica 
such as the Ncstonons and Monophysites who were expelled 
from Constantinople and had their homo in Anitt loft the west 
alone and proselytiiod in tho cast Tho peculiar dotostatlon 
felt by the Church for tho doctrines of tho Maniohmong was 
perhaps partly duo to the fact that they wore in spint Aaiatio 
And tho convorBC of this antipathy is also truo tho progress of 
Christianity in Asia has been insignificant 

But when poopk) of tho same race profess different croods 
theae creeds do influence ono another and tend to approximate 
This is Bpooially remarkable In India whero TtiTani in theory 
tho tmcomptomising opponent of imago worahip and polytheism 


looting among Asiatic slavos and soldiers and would porhap 
not have mtdntalncd thomsolvoa among European converts only 
And Buddhism thouch it xnav have attracted individoal minds. 
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He composed a great corpus of exegetical literature which 
has been preserved, but, smce much of it is still unedited, the 
precise extent of his labours is uncertam There is however httle 
doubt of the authenticity of his commentaries on the four great 
NikS-yas, on the Abhidbamma and on the Vinaya (called 
Samanta-p§;S§idiha) and in them^ he refers to the Visuddbi- 
magga as his own work He says expressly that his explanations 
are founded on Sinhalese materials, which he frequently cites 
as the opinion of the ancients (por&na) By this word he prob- 
ably means traditions recorded in Smhalese and attnbuted to 
Mahinda, but it is m any case clear that the works which he 
consulted were considered old m the fifth centuiy a d Some 
of their names are preserved m the Samanta-p&sadik^ where 
he mentions the great commentary (Maha-Atthakath&), the 
Raft commentaiy (Paccan, so called, because written on a raft), 
the Kurundi commentary composed at Kurunda-Velu and 
others^ All this hterature has disappeared and we can only 
judge of it by Buddhaghosa’s reproduction which is probably 
not a translation but a selection and rearrangement Tndeed 
his occasional direct quotations from the ancients or from an 
Atthakath& imply that the rest of the work is merely based on 
the Sinhalese commentaries 


Buddhaghosa was not an mdependent thinker but he makes 
amends for his want of ongmahty not only by his mdustry and 
learmng but by his power of grasping and expounding the 
whole of an mtncate subject His Visuddhi-magga has not yet 
^n edited m Europe, but the extracts and copious analysis® 
w c have been pubhshed mdicate that it is a comprehensive 
r^tetement of Buddhist doctrme made with as free a hand as 
orthodoxy permitted The Mahavamsa observes that the 
Iheras held his works m the same estimation as the Pitakas 
Ihey are m no way coloured by the Mahayamst tenets which 
were aheady prevalent m India, but state m its severest form 

which he is the most authoritative 
irlT \ I Visuddhi-magga 13 divided mto three parts 
g of conduct (sfiam), meditation (samadhi) and knowledge 


a S Dhaitimasangam 

» Carpenter’s introduction to Suirmnaalavt lux 

tl^ first Tolnme™ f the te the V y^ntten 

has been published by the Pah Text^ooit^ 
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rebgioua idcoa but tbo Grwka had no miasionarj spirit and 
U there were any early Cbrijllnn mis-uons they mast have been 
onaemnllacalc The same I« true of the we«t if Asoba g missions 
reached their destination tlioy failed to inspire any record of 
their doings Still there was trafno by land and sea The Uindus 
if self-complaocnt were not aTorwi to now ideas and before the 
estabhshment of Chnstianity there was not much bigotiy in 
the west for orgamicd religion was unknown in Europe 
practices might be forbidden ns immoral or anti social but 
such cipresslons ns contrary to the Bible or Koran had no 
equivalent Old worships were felt to bo nnsatisfy ing new ones 
were freely adopted mysteneii were rebshed There was no 
invasion notiiing that snggesled foreign conquest or alarmed 
national jealousy but tho way was open to ideas though 
they ran some nsk of suffering transformation on their long 
journey 

As I have repeatedly pointed out Hinduism and Buddhism 
am eswnlmlly religions of central end eastern not of westem 
Asta hut they came in contact with tho west in several regions 
and an enquiry into tho inffoenco which they cierclscd or fell 
ran bo su^vided Thcro is tho question whether Ihev owe any 
thing to Chnstiamty in their Inter dovclopments and nlso tho 
qo^ion whotherChristlanity has borrowed anything from them* 
Other questions to bo considered am tho relations of Indian 
reUgiona to Zoroastrianism In ancient and to Islam in more 
recent tlmra which if of less general Interest than probiema 
inTOlvbig Chnstianity are easier to investigolo and of consider 


w-ith tbo influcnco of Cliristianity on Indian 
reli^on For earlier periods tho record of contact between 
^dns and pmsUnns fa fragmentary but tho ovidoneo of tho 
® Indication as to tho 

^^U^ty boa been presented to tho Hindus in tho most 
avourablo oireumsUncos it has eomo as tho roUgion of tho 
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(pafifii) the first being th© necessary enhstratum for the 
reLgioofl life of which the others are the two principal branches 
But though he intersperses his exposition with miraculous stories 
and treats exhaustively of superhuman powers no trace of the 
worship of Afahayaulst Bodhlsattvus is found in his works and 
as for literature he himself Is the ohlof authority for the genu 
inenen and completeness of the Pall Canon as we know it 

When wo find it said that his works wore esteemed os highly 
as the PifAkiw or that the doouments which ho translated into 
Pah were the words of the Buddha^ the suspicion naturally 
ansea that the Pah Canon may be m part his composition and 
it may be well to review bnefly its history in Ceyloru Our 
knowledge appears to be derived entirely from the traditions 
of the MahAvlhAra which represent ilahinda as teaching the 
text of the Pifakaa orally aocompanled by a commentary If 
we admit the general truth of tho narrative concerning Ma 
hinda a mission, there Ja nothing improbable in these state 
menta for It would be natural that on Indian teacher should 
know by heart his sacred texts and tho oommontane* on them 
We cannot of course assume that the Pijakas of Mahmda were 
the Pah Canon as we know it but the insonptions of Asoka 
refer to passages which can be found in that canon and therefore 
parts of it at any rate must have been accepted aa Bcnptnre m 
the third century b o But it is probable that considerable 
vanataon was permitted in the text although the sense and a 
cortom terminology were carefully guarded. It was not till 
thoroignof Valtag&ma^il probably about 20 b o that the canon 
was oommitted to writing and the Panv&ro composed in 
Ceylon* was moluded m It 

In the reign of BuddhadAsa* a learned monk named MahA 
dhammakathi is said to have translated tho Suttaa into Sinhalese 
which at this tune was esteemed the proper language for letters 
and theology but in the next century a contrary tendency 
probably initiated by Buddhaghosa bewmea apparent and Sm 
halese works are rewritten in Pali* But nothing indicates that 

* BhAganto m Sm BnflHh gfiomppatti, up. l. 

* It kpp«ua to b« nnksown to tba rtihvan Tripitaki. For •ohm fortber nmuki 
on tli« fUnli Cuum •« BoJe in. obsp. ^ttt. { 3. 

Ibat b Acoordlng to 0«lger SSS-ilS *-ti Ftrlup* bo vu tl^ TA>iiu>Jdn tl 
“wtiooed by F» FtWi 

* The tatdenoy nemi odd bat U can be paiaDeled tn India vbere It b not 

to revilta renuonlar woiiu in 8uakdL Bee GriervoCt 161} 
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in lus poem nbout (ho Mcd.(nli„„, of » H>ndu Pnnoo «ho 

s: EngTr’ld 

■'"'J h""' '■n.' 

IIo. (I„ god. iTfro glad and ongty and a defti onco wa, man 

ofjlld -«h « fho loao 

oulm r ^ and Iho.ncamal.on had bconthought 

out in India before ilio Clmatian and ohm Chnalian mi, 
aionnnc preach.^ „,ore (hot prehahit ^mod ,o ,hon"gS 

OnT^io ""I T '-oraion of a torj old (ale 

andL Ilio oontrainnd peculiar doc(niic of rioKinatio 

Ihnat If th a doctnno of t|,o alonomonl or (ho aacnfico of a 
^rJ^m “1’.';'''™’ •" *"■’"» »' on imponal.on from (ho 
T 1 ^ influpncp of Chn^ttaniU on 

ofwnre I'^r “il'^ “ <" iiinduiani and BuddW.m 

It an^ -'o'-mcnla about (hc^ 

^slssll 

l%gi=i5p 

ahould in different counini-« n learmng and aalntahip 

ChmtiaX ( i“ "Koin -iiuilar reault, 

India “j anfand btrer^r;;''" 

clearij the Sueaiil^l '’f /« o"? l-iolorfealinveati^tion 
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any part of what we call the Pah Canon underwent this process 
Buddhaghosa distinguishes clearly between text and comment 
between Pah and Sinhalese documents He has a coherent 
histoiy of the text, beginning with the Council of Bajaga^, 
he discusses various readings, he explams difficult words He 
treated the ancient commentaries with freedom, but there is no 
reason to think that he aUowed himself any discretion or nght 
of selection m dealing with the sacred texts accepted by the 
Mah&vihara, though it might be prudent to await the pubhca- 
tion of his commentaries on all the Nikayas before assertmg 


this unreservedly 

To sum up, the available evidence pomts to the conclusion 
that m the time of Asoka texts and commentaries preserved 
orally were brought to Ceylon The former, though m a some- 
what flmd condition, were sufficiently sacred to be kept un- 
changed m the ongmal Indian language, the latter were trans- 
lated mto the kindred but still distmct vernacular of the island 
Tn the next century and a half some additions to the Pah texts 
were made and about 20 n o the Mahavih&ra, which proved as 
superior to the other communities m vitahty as it was in 
antiqmty, caused wiitten copies to be made of what it considered 
as the canon, mcluHing some recent works There is no evidence 
that Budibiaghosa or anyone else enlarged or curtailed the 
canon, but the cunous tradition that he collected and burned 
aU the books wiitten by Mabmda in Sinhalese^ may allude to 
the existence of other works which he (presumably m agreement 
with the Mahavihflra) considered spurious 

Soon after the departure of Bud<lhaghosa Dhatusena came 
to the throne and “held like Hhammasoka a convocation about 
the three Pitakas^ ” This mnphes that there was still some 
doubt as to what was scripture and that the canon of the 
Mahavih^ra was not nmversaUy accepted The Vetulyas, of 


p 133 Even m England in the seventeenth century Baeon seems to have been 
doubtful of the immortahty of his works in English and prepared a T ji.t.in translation 
of his Essays 

1- It IB reported with some emphasis as the tradition of the Ancients in Buddha- 
ghoBUppatti, cap YEL If the works were merely those which Buddhaghosa himself 
had translated the procedure seems somewhat drastio 

Mahav X’yxm Dhammasokova so kasi Pifakattaye Sangahan Dh&tusena 
reigned from 459-477 according to the common chronology or 609-627 according 
to Geiger 
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likely that fao lalwurod In tho western part of Tarthia than on 
its extreme oaslcrn frontien Tho fact that there rcal!3 was an 
Indo Parthian long watb n name Mracthlng liUo Gondophnres 
no more makes tho legend of St Thomas historical than tho 
fact that there was a Bohemian king with a name eomething 
hko encoshs inakea the Chnstmaa carol containing that namo 
hlstoncal 

On tho other hand It Is clear that danng the early centunca 
of our era no definife frontier in tho religious and mtollcctnal 
sphere can bo drawn between India and Persia Christianity 
reached Persia carlj it formed ^'\^l of tho composite creed of 
Maid who was bom about 210 and ClinfitlouB were persecuted 
In 343 From at least tho third centurj onwards Chnstian ideas 
may have entered India but this does not authonro tho assurap 
tion that thoy camo with irafTicient prestige and following to 
cxcrctso any hvelj influence or in sufficient puntj to bo clearly 
distinguished from Zoroastnamam and Maniclucisin 

By water there was an ancient connection between tho west 
coast of India and both tho Red Sea and Persian Gulf Trofllo 
by tho former routo was apcclall^ active from tlio tlmo of 
Augustus to that of Iscro Phny* complains that every jxar 
Tndin. and the East took from Italy a hundred million sesterces 
In rotom for spices perfumes end ornaments Strabo* who 
Tlsitcd Egypt tells how 320 ships sailed from Mjos Honuos (on 
tho Rod Sea) to India olthough in tho time of tho Ptolemies 
scarcely any ono would undertako lids voyage Muairls 
(Cranganoro) was tho chief depot of western trade and oven 
seems to have boon tho seat of & Roman commercial colony 
Roman coins have been found In northern and even more 
abundantly In southern India and Hindu mints used Roman 
models But onlj rarely can any ono except sailors and raor 
chants who made a spodalitj of eastern tnwlo have undertaken 
tho long and arduous journey Certainly ideas travel with 
mysterious rapidity Tho debt of Indian astronomy to Greece 
Is imdcnlablo* and if tho same cannot be affirmod of Indian 
mathematics and mcdicino yet tho tesomhlanco between Greek 
and Indian trcaUacs on these solonrea la romarkablo Early 

• ir«t IIlsU xxu 

• n. It 11. 8tr»to died *000 iJler SI A-n. 

• It ta •eon erm Id borrowed -wgri*, cf:. boT4«»»Jfot Jy*n*«Z*#* 
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^om wo heard In the third century a p reappenr in the 
eeventh when they are Mid to have been anpported b\ a pro 
Tinaal goremor but not by the king Appnlnxlhl* and ^till 
more cxphcitly in the reign of Pamkrama Biiho (r IIGO) He 
endeavoured to reconcile to tho Mah&\dh&m the Abhavopm 
brethren who eeparated them»elve^ from tho time of king 
ValJagimaiji Abhayn and tho Tetavana brethren that had 
parted sinco tho davs of Mah&-«ena and tnnghl llie \etulli 
Fitaka and other writings os the wonts of Buddlin wljich indeed 
were not tho words of Bnddha* * So It appear^ (liat another 
recension of Ibo canon was in existence for man> centimes 
Dh&tusena though depicted in the Mah^varpM as a most 
orthodox monarch ombcllLshed the Abhavngiri monastery and 
was addicted to tumptuous ceremonies In honour of images and 
relics Thus ho made on imago of Mnhinda drdiealed a fhnne 
and statue to Mcltoyya and ornamented the efllpes of Buddha 
with Ibo royal jewels In an Imago chamber (apparenllv at lljc 
Ahhayagm) bo set up figures of Bodhisattxas* bN which wc 
ihoold perhaps understand the previous births of Gotama He 
was killed by his son and Sinhalese Iilstorv degenemlod Into a 
comphcaled atorj of enmo and discord In wldcb llie tvTaker 
faction generally sought tho aid of tho Tamils Tlie«o latter 
becamo more and more powerful and with their advance Bud 
dhisra (ended to give place to Hinduism In (he eighth centurj 
tho court removed from Anaradhapum to Pollannaruwa in 
order to escape from tho pressure of tho Tamils but (ho picture 
of anarchy and decadence grow s more and more gloomj until 
the accession of Vijaya B&hu In 1071 who succeeded in making 
himself king of all Ceylon. Though ho recovered Anuradhapura 
it was not made tho royal rcsidonco cither by lilmsclf or bj his 
greater successor ParAkraraa Blhu* This monarch tlio most 
onunent In the long list of Coylon s sovereigns after ho had 
consohdated his power devoted himself in tho words of Tcnnent 
to the two grand objects of royal lollcitudo religion and 
agriculture He was lavish in building monasteries temples 
and libraries but not loss generous In constructing or repairing 

» UUiiT TUI. 33 tL 
* UMhlr Lix Ui. Jl-ta. 

4 Aild p«Hml(ieba bahoiaiDfiUceUj# boddhi*tt« c» 

UtiW Ci chxp.x^ m.od fin, 

OrPmVVm Biha Prob*bly 1I6J UBS. 
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Pope KJBt a Bishop to Qoilon wBlt (ho object of bringing tho 
Ncsslonaas into comraonlon with tho Bco of Romo But tho 
dojBnIto estabbshment oC Roraaa Cathobewra dates from (ho 
Poriogueso conquest of Goa in 1610 followed by Iho appoint- 
ment of an Archbishop and (bo inlroduolion of tho Inquisition 
Honcoforth (hoto is no difficulty in accounting for Chnstmn 
inflnonco but it is generally admitted (bat tho intolomnco of 
the Portuguese made them end their religion distasteful to 
Hindus and MosUms alike \\o hear however that Akbar 
dcsinog lo hoar Christian doctnnofl represented in a disputation 
hold at hia Court sent for Chnstian pnesta from Goa and his 
Minister Abol Fail w quoted m having wntlon poclT> in which 
mosques churches and temples are classed together as places 
where people seek for God' 

Su<^ ^Ing tho opporttmilics and approxlmato dates for 
Chnstian {nflucnco In India wo ina> now oxamino the features 
in Hinduism which have been attributed to it They maj bo 
olasaiGcd under threo principal heads (i) Tho monotheistic 
Sivoiitn of the ooutb (li) Vanous doctrines of Vaishnavism 
e^ahoabhaLii grace thclovoondfothcrhoodofGod tho Word 
and incarnation ffii) Porticular eororoonles or traditions such 
as the saciod meal kno wn as Prasftda and t ho sloriea of Krishna e 
infancy 

In eouthem India wo havo a seaboard in communication 
with Egypt Arabia end tho INirBian Gulf Tho roaUl> of inter 
coorso with tho west la attested by Roman Jewish Hestorian 
and Mohammedan setUomonta but on tho other hand tho 
Brahmans of Malabar nro romarkablo oven according to Hindu 
standards for their strictness and aloofness As I have pointed 
out olserwbete tho want of chronology in south Indian litcraturo 
makes It difficult to eketoh with any pxooisioa oven the outlines 
of ita roligiotts history bat it U proboblo that Aryan religion 
came first In tho form of Buddhism and Jainism and that 
Sivaism made its appearance only when tho ground bad boon 
prepared by them They woro loss exposed than the Buddhism 
of the north to tho inUnoncea which created tho ilabtyftna but 
they no doubt mingled with tbo indigenous bohofa of tho Dra 
vidians Thoro is no record of what thoao may have been before 

^ Poe Al(b«r«adOiricti«iLilj' vem nd ti4 ircyTJlUAcrtHkUajtBoole^) 
toL tr ITT-a. 
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tanks and works of nngation Tn the reign of Vijaya BS,hu 
hardly any duly ordained monks were to be found^, the succes- 
sion havmg been mteirupted, and the deficiency was supphed 
by brmging qualified Theras from Bmma But by the time of 
Parakrama Bahu the old quarrels of the monasteries revived, 
and, as he was anxious to secure unity, he summoned a synod 
at Anuradhapura It appears to have attamed its object by 
recogmzing the Mahavihara as the standard of orthodoxy and 
deahng summarily with dissentients^ The secular side of mon- 
astic life also received hberal attention Lands, revenues and 
guest-houses were provided for the monasteries as well as 
hospitals As in Burma and Siam Brahmans were respected and 
the king erected a building for their use m the capital Like 
Asoka, he forbade the killing of animals 

But the glory of Parakrama Bahu stands up m the later 
history of Ceylon hke an isolated peak and thirty years after 
his death the country had fallen almost to its previous low level 
of prosperity The Tamils agam occupied many districts and were 
never entirely dislodged as long as the Sinhalese kingdom 
lasted Buddhism tended to decline but was always the rehgion 
of the national party and was honoured with as much magnifi- 
cence as their means allowed Parakrama Bahu II (c 1240), 
who recovered the sacred tooth from the Tamils, is said to have 
celebrated splendid festivals and to have imported learned 
monks from the country of the Colas^ Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the inscriptions of Kalyam mdicate that Sm- 
halcso religion enjoyed a great reputation m Burma* 

A further change adverse to Budfihism was occasioned by 
the arrival of the Portuguese m 1506. A long and horiible 
straggle ensued between them and the various kings among 
whom the distracted island was divided untU at the end of the 
sixteenth century only Kandy remamed mdependent, the whole 
const being in the hands of the Portuguese The smgular bar- 
barities uhieh they perpetrated throughout this struggle are 
vouched for by their oum hlstonans^ but it does not appear 


' MrihavarriST 4-7 
^ Lxxviii 21-27 

vrlnl 1 Duddhiit c^n there have been there at this period 

J Ir' pj, 40^ 41 

* 1 tlus Btatcraent from Tenncnt i^ho gives references 
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former It has often been eonicctnrcd to bo duo to CHinstinn 
fnflnoncobulthoconiccloroio I think «Tong for tho doctnno 
U probably pro Chnstian Piplnl* oppenre to allado to it and 
the idea, of loving dovotlon to God la fully developed In tho 
gvct&fvatara Upaniahad and tho Bhagavod gitO works of 
doubtful date it la true hot In my opinion anterior to tho 
Christian era and on any hypothesia not mnch posterior to It 
Some time must have elapsed after tho death of Christ beforo 
Christianity could present itself in India as an innucnlial 
doctrine Also bhaUi docs not ronko ita first appearance ns 
something now and full grown Tho seed tho young plant and 
tho flower can all be found on Indian soil So too tho idea that 
God became man for the aako of mankind la a gradual Indian 
growth In the Veda Vithna taken three stops for tho good of 
men It is probable that his avntaias wore recognized some 
conluricabcforoChiiitnnd if this la regarded aa notdomonatrable 
it cannot bo denied that tho analogous conception of Buddhas 
who visit tho world to aavo and instruct mankind is pro 
Christian’ Similarly though paaaagca may bo found in tho 
writings of Kabir ond others in which tho dootrino of Solids or 
tho Word is atated in language rocalling (ho fourth Gospel and 
though m this coao tho hypothesis of imitation offers no chrono 
logical difflcnltiea yot it is unnecessary ForSabdo Inthosenso 
of tho Veda conceived as on eternal aoU-cxistent sound is an 
old Tnriinn notion and when alatod in these terms docs not 
appear very Christian It is fouad in Zoroostnnnism where 
hfsnthra Spenta tho holy word is said to bo tbo very aoul of 
God* and it is perhaps connoctod with tho still more pnmitivo 
notion that words ond names have a mysterious polonoy and 
are in thomsclvca spalls But even if tbo idea of fiabda wore 
derived from tho idea of Logos it need not bo an Inatanco of 
spoeiflcally Christian Influonco for this Logos idea was only 
utiiised by Christianity and was jiort of tho common stock of 
rchgioua thought prevalent about tho timo of Christ in Egypt 
Syria and Aria Minor and It is oven posriblo that its oorhor 
forms may owe something to India And wore it proved that 

* IV 3, 95, 98- 

■ Ct th« P«ll raim in the Thertgilii, 1571 "lUU lo tto Dnddh*, sSo SSTort 
OS nod XDAa; cUaen (rom ntHeriag." 

Yuht, IS. 81 aod VmdkUd, 10. 14. 
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that the Sinhalese degraded themBelvee by siimlftr atrooibes 
Since the Portngnese wished to propagate Roman CatholiniFifi 
as well as to extend their political mle and used for this purpose 
(according to the Mah&vaipaa) the persuasions of gold as well as 
the terrors of torture it lb not surpHaing if many Smhaleeo pro 
fessed allegiance to Christianity but when in 1597 the greater 
part of Ceylon formally aocepted Portuguese sovereignty the 
chiefs insisted that they should be allowed to retain their own 
religion and customs 

The Dutch first appeared In 1602 and were welcomed by the 
Court of Kandy as aUiea capable of expelling the Portuguese 
This they suooeeded m doing by a senes of viotones between 
1638 and 1658 and remained maaterB of a great part of the island 
until their possessions were taken by the British in 1706 
Kandy however continued Independent nntil 1815 At first the 
Dutch tried to enforce Christianity and to prohibit Bnddhism 
within their temtoryi but ultimately hatred of the Roman 
Oathoho church made them favourable to Buddhism and they 
were ready to aasist those kings who desired to restore the 
national religion to its former splendour 

4 

In spite of this assistance the centuries when the Sinhalese 
were contending with Europeans were not a prosperous time 
for Buddhism Hindniam spread in the north* Christiamty in 
the coast belt but still it was a point of honour with most 
native suverelgns to protect the national religion so far as their 
dlaUrjfiaod condition allowed For the seventeenth century we 
have an Interesting account of the state of the country called 
An Htstoncal BeJatxon of the Island of Ceylon by an EngHnhman 
Robert Kn ox who was detained by the IHng of Kandy from 
1060 to 1080 He does not seem to have been aware that there 
was any distinction between Buddhism and Hmdulsm Though 
ho deeoribes the Sinhalese as idolaters he also emphasizes the 
fact that Buddou (as he writes the name) is the God unto 
whom the salvation of souls belongs and for whom above all 
others they have a high respect and devotion. Ho also describes 

' Be* Ctjfion Atitjwy l 5, pp. 148, 197 

>1 I (1561) U nid to haTo ^traiem th« Ooert 
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baptism and i» wld to have held that (ho third poison of the 
Tnmty ^vrui the Jlodonmv* and not the Ho]> Ghost Sunlv this 
doctrine is on extraordinarj hercsj in Chnstianitj and far from 
having inspired liindo Iheones as to (ho position of \ ishnu s 
spooao is borrowed from those theories or from some of tho 
i^umcmblo Indian doctrines about (ho &iht) 

It IS clear that tho Advaita philoi^ph> of l&inhnm 
influential in India from the ninth centurj to tho tuoUth and 
then lost some of its prestige owing to tho nsc of a more perbona! 
theism It does not seem to mo that an> introduction or rein 
forcoment of Chnslionlt) to which this thclstic movement 
might bo attributed con bo provxd to hMm taken place about 
HOO and it is not alwajs safe to seek lor a political or social 
explanation of such moveracnla But if wo must ha\c an 
external explanation the ob\ lous ono Is tho progrras of Mohain 
mcdanism Ono may even auggeat ft parallel betwoon tho epochs 
of Ankara and of Rumlinuja Tho former though tho as'O'Rvd 
enemj of Buddhism introduced into Hinduism tho doctnno of 
MAya described b> Indian critics as ctypto Buddhism Bfima 
nuja probablj did not come Into direct contact with Islam* 
which was tho chief enemy of Hinduism in his (fmo but hia 
theism («h!ch however was semi pantheistic) may have been 
similarly duo to tho Impression produced by that oncm^ on 
Indian thought* 

It is easy to see superficial parallcb between Hindu and 
Christian ceremonies but on examination Ihcj are gcncrallj 
not found to pro\o that thcro has been dircot borrowing from 
Chnstianltj For instance tho superior castes are eoramoniy 
staled twice bom in >lrtuo of certain initiatory ccroraonics 
porfonned on tliem in youth and it is natural to compare this 
second birth ndth baptismal regeneration But though there is 
here a real similarity of ideas it would bo hard to deny that these 
ideas as well aa tho practices which express them have arisen 


.1.^ ^ ■ qooUUco trom any oeWaal 

aatfcortty Mohammed bower bad the aaota notion at tbe TrirUty 

MappOahi ot Moplab* appe« to liaTV artOed oa iho MaUbar coMt 
dwotOOOa-D. 

Bmdlyly ^ Mt^CwfaebnUm of tbe Sung dyaaety wm infloenced by 
abiyi^ Bodiahtn. Chu bai ami hl» dlKiptw ooDdrissed Bodrtbiam Imi tbe 
aobillooa vbleb Ibey brought forward would not baro been 
ird td bot for BoddMcn. 
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the ceremonies of pint and bana, the perahera procession, and 
two classes of Buddhist monks, the elders and the ordinary 
members of the Sangha TTis narrative indicates that Buddhism 
was accepted as the higher rehgion, though men were prone to 
pray to deities who would save from temporal danger. 

About this time Vimala Dharma made great efforts to 
improve the rehgious condition of the island and finding that 
the true succession had agam failed, arranged with the Dutch 
to send an embassy to Arakan and bnng back quahfied Theras 
But apparently the steps taken were not sufficient, for when 
king TCittisin Rajasiha (1747-81), whose piety forms the theme 
of the last two chapters of the Mahavamsa, set about refoiinmg 
the Sangha, he found that duly ordained monks were extinct 
and that many so-called monks had famiUes He therefore 
decided to apply to Dhammika, king of Ajnithia in Siam, and 
like bis predecessor despatched an embassy on a Dutch ship 
Dhammika sent back a company of “more than ten monks” 
(that is more than sufficient for the performance of aU ecclesi- 
astical acts) under the Abbot Upah in 1752 and another to 
reheve it m 17562 They were received by the long of Ceylon with 
great honour and subsequently by the ordination which they 
conferred placed the succession beyond dispute But the order 
thus reconstituted was aristocratic and exclusive only members 
of the highest caste were admitted to it and the wealthy middle 
classes found themselves excluded from a commurnty which 
they were expected to honour and mamtam This led to the 
despatch of an embassy to Burma m 1802 and to the foundation 
of another branch of the Sangha, known as the Amarapura 
school, distmct m so far as its vahdity depended on Burmese 
not Siamese ordination 

Smc^ ordination is for Buddhists merely seff-dedication to a 
higher hfe and does not confer any sacramental or sacerdotal 


^ His reign la dated as 1679-1701. also as 1687-1706 It is remarkable that the 
S.We 1806, pp 633 S Th, l^g by the “"hSvaZ 

»ppeu« to hayo been Imotm » Ph,, Song ^ mlete.t felt bvTho 
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Tbo roost cunous coinadcnccB between Indian and Cbnstlnn 
legend arc afforded by tho atones and roprcaontntlons of tho 
birth and infanoj of Knahna Thceo have been elaborately 
diBouBscd by Wo^r m a wll known monograph* Krishna is 
reproaonted with hla mother much as tho Infant Christ with 
tho Madonna ho is bom in a stable* and other woU known 
incidents such as tho appearance of a star arc reproduced 
Two tWnga strike us in theso resemblances Firstly thoj arc 
not found in tho usual literary version of tho Indian legend* 
and it is thoroforo probablo that they ropresent an Indopondont 
and borrowed story secondly, they aro almost entirely con 
cemod with tho mythological aspeota of Christianity Many 
Christiana would admit that tho adoration of tho \nrgin and 
Child Is unscnptural and borrowed from tho worship of pagan 
goddesses who wore represented os holding their divino offspring 
in their arms If this is admitted It is possible that DovaU and 
her son may bo a ropbea not of tho iladonna but of a pagan 
prototype But there is no diflloulty in admitting that Christian 
legends and Christian art may have entered northern India 
from Boo tna and Poraia andhavofoondahomoin^Iuttra Only 
it does not follow from this that any penotrating Influenco 
transformed Hindu thought and is rcaponsiblo for Krishna s 
divinity for tho idea of bhahtt or for tbo theology of tho Bha 
gavad gitA Tho borrowed features in tho Krishna storj nro 
anpcrficial and also late They do not occur In tho Mah&bhArata 
and tho earliest authority cited by Wobor is Homfldri a writer 
of tho tbirtoenth century Allowing that what ho desenbos 
may have eidstod several conturios boforo his own date wo 
have still no ground for traolng tho main ideas of Vaishnaviam 
to Ghristiaiiity and the later vagaries of Krishnaism are pro 
oisely tbo aspeota of Indian religion which most outrt^ 
ObrlsUan sentiment 

Ono edition of tho Bhavishya Parana contains a summary 

' JifeMotra Aeaitmt <1 Berfim 18fl7 

* lo of miHivg eoqotry I li»ro oftTw ««i or b«rd of Uta*e reprweoUUooi 
of % tUble mpelL A* 8«R*rt pofau ool [Ugtmii, p. S36) »n lb# penoo«te« who 
P«y * p*rt in ■ tuij Uto wo ibown in Mam Ulimta la oa* crotip, ba» 

Tbon^ tha erdinwy doa. wH my that Kri«hn* wu bam ta a. aUUe 
y«i U dots MModate him with utUle, 
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powers tho importonco assigned lo it may seem strange But 
the idea goes back to tho oldest records in tho Vina} a and has 
its root in tho prinlegea accorded to the order A Bhikkhu Iiad 
a right to expect much from tho laity but ho olso had to pro\'o 
his worth and Gotama a early legislation was largol} concomod 
with eioloding unsuitable candidates Tho solicitude for vahd 
ordination was only tho ecclesiastical form of tlio popular feeling 
that tho honours and immunities of tho order wore conditional 
on its mainfAintng a certain standard of conduct Other 
methods of reform might haro been devised but tho old injunc 
tion that a monk could bo admitted only by other duly ordained 
monks was fairly efficacious and could not bo disputed* But 
the carious result Is that though Oo}lon was in carl} limes tho 
second homo of Buddhism almost all (If indeed not all) tho 
monks found there now derive their right to tho title of Bhikkhu 
from foreign conntnes 

Tho Sinhaleso Sangha Is generally described as divided into 
four schools those of Siam Kcloni Amampum and Bamanya 
of which tho first two aro practically identical KolanJ being 
simply a sopamto province of the Siarocso school which other 
wise bos its headquarters in tho Inland distnots This school 
founded os mentioned above by pnests who arrived in 1750 
comprises about half of tho whole Sangha and has some pro 
tensions to represent tho hiorareby of Co}Ion since tho last 
kings of Kandy gavo to tho beads of tho two great momistonos 
in the capital Asgln and 3Ialwatto jurisdiction o\or tho north 
and south of tho Island rcspoctivoly It differs in some partiou 
lars from tho Amaropora school It only admits members of 
the highest caste and prescribes that monks oro to wear the 
upper robe over one shoulder only whereas the Amarapurans 
admit members of the first three castes (but not those lower in 
the social scale) and require both shoulders to bo covered 
There are other minor dlffercuoes among which it is interesting 
to note that tho Siamese school object to tho use of tho formula 
‘I dedicate this gift to tho Buddha which is used m the other 
schools when anything is presented to the order for the use of 
the monks It is held that this expression was correct in the life 
time of the Buddha but not after his death Tho two schools 
are not mutually hostile and members of each find a hospitable 
reception in tho mouasteries of the other The laity patronlxe 
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a region called SrotadvSpa tho whito island or continent, 
identified by aomo with Alexandria or a Christian Bcttloraont in 
central Tho episode ocenra In tho fiantiparvan* of tho 

Mah&bhlrata and is introdneed bj tho story of a royal sacrifico 
at which most of tho gods appeared In vi^lo shape but Hari 
(Viahna or Knahna) took his offerings unseen Tho king and 
his priests wore angrj, but three sages called Elkata Dnta and 
Tnta who are desenbod as Iho miraculous olTspring of Brahmfi 
interposed explaining that none of those present were worthy 
to SCO Hon They related how they hod once desired to behold 
him in his own form and after protracted austerities repaired 
under dlvino guidance to an island called Srotodvipa on tho 
northern shores of tho Sen of hbik* It was Inhabited by beings 
white and shining like tho moon who followed tho rules of tho 
Pancarfttm took no food and were continually engaged in 
silent prayer So great was tho offnigcnco that at fiwt tho 
vuitore were blinded It was only after another century of 
penance that they began to hare hopes of beholding tho deity 
Then there scddonly aroso a great light Tho inhabitants of 
the island ran toward it with Joined hands and as if they wore 
making an offering cnod Victory to theo 0 thou of tho lotus 
eyes reverence to theo producer of all things revorcnco to thee 

*S«cUoo337 AJotcra«7lo6r»Udrfpftt»l«>rriA!«dij3tbrKjUblurit«igmn,ur 

* Tb« oort »ce«ttlbl9 cUtemeal ef Um geograpUcftl Uaeies h«T« rt{f nrd to U io 
Vbbia Paring. Bode n, chap, rr Th« 6 m oC UOk U lUtb ct Um term oon. 
eentzk wu vbkh i or rogod J&mbodTlp* aad SU liem It dirldM tho cUlh of the 
coDoeslrie cooUoecU or Sikidiipe. from the Mmib or rmhlianMlriptu Tbo 
inhrUtenU of ^ikedrlp* wocthip Mahim M tb* Son end here Ihb t&och nelitr 
th»t at tnj rate. aeoctnliBg to the \lahna and BhaviahTa ror&nai, they are clrerty 
Irantaa Sea 'voahtppen vboae priecta are called Magas or Miigaa. riishkara-drtpa 
la a Urreatzial paradise; the tahahlUats lira a tboosaad jean, are of the same oatnra 
as the gods and free from aorrow and ala. **Tlie three Vedas, the nuxlnas, EthJca 
aod Polity art onknoim'* amoog them aad **thcre are no dkUnetloaa of east« or 
ordrri thm are no &xed lasUtolea.** The tarn of fancy vhiefa located this tioa 
B rah manta Utopia In the north eee m s alda to that vhkh Jed the Orettbs to talk 
of Hypetborwus, Fairly early In the history of Ipdla |t most hare heen dtacorared 
that the veatern, eoothern, and easteni coasta vero vaahed by the sea so that the 
earthly p aradise VM natanBy piaoed In the north. Thus «e hear of an abode of 
the bkniaed oaUod tha eoontry- of the holy UUaza Knnts or ctorlhetB Kora. 
Hera nothing can ba peTcedred with hemaa aenses (Uahlbh. BabhS, lOlS)* and It 
W taec t iooed In the aama breath as Hearaa aod the city of ladra (& AnQai4.S841} 
It la not qolte elear (nelthcT Is It of maeh moment) whether the Mahibhixata 
tnteods by STetadrSpa om of these eoooantria world dirlstoos or a separate {alaad. 
13ifi SSma and Fadma Pariau also menUoa it as the shying abo;^ cd Viahna 
and hk salnUy aarraats. 
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both iiKlifFerently and both frequent the same places of pilgnm- 
age, though all of these and the majonty of the temple lands 
belong to the sect of Siam It is wealthy, aristocratic and lias 
mhented the ancient traditions of Ceylon, whereas the Amara- 
purans are more active and mchned to propaganda It is said 
they are the chief alhes of the Theosophists and European 
Buddhists The Ramanya^ school is more recent and distinct 
than the others, bemg m some ways a reformed community 
It aims at greater strictness of hfe, forbidding monastenes to 
hold property and msistmg on genume poverty It also totallj’- 
rejects the worship of Hmdu deities and its lay members do not 
recogmze the monks of other schools It is not large but its 
influence is considerable 

It has been said that Buddhism flourished in Ceylon only 
when it was able to secure the royal favour There is some truth 
m this, for the Sangha does not struggle on its oum behalf but 
expects the laity to provide for its material needs, raakmg a 
return m educational and rehgious services Such a body if not 
absolutely dependent on royal patronage has at least much to 
gam from it Yet this admission must not bhnd us to the fact 
that durmg its long and often distinguished history Sinhalese 
Buddhism has been truly the national faith, as opposed to the 
behefs of vanous mvaders, and has also mimstered to the 
spiritual aspirations of the nation As Knox said in a period 
when It was not particularly flourishing, the Hmdu gods look 
after worldly affairs but Buddha after the soul When the 
island passed under Bntish rule and all rehgions received im- 
partial recognition, the result was not disastrous to Buddhism 
the numberof Bhikkhus greatly increased, especiaUy m the latter 
half of the nineteenth century And if m earher periods there 
was an interval in which techmcaUy speaking the Sangha did 
not exist, thifl did not mean that mterest m it ceased, for as 
soon as the kingdom became prosperous the first care of the 
kings was to set the Church in order This zeal can be attributed 
to nothing but conviction and affection, for Buddhism is not a 
taitli pohtically useful to au energetic and warlike prince 

^ Ramafifia is the part of Burma between Atakon and Siam 
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Mab&bh&raU vrtxa eubsUvnlially comploto m tho fourth century 
it carmot bo denied that additions may have been mndo to it 
later and that tho story of Srotadvtpa may bo ono of thorn Thoro 
were Nestonan Bishops at Morv and Herat in tho fifth century 
but there appears to bo no ovidcnco that Christianity reached 
Transoxiaria before tho fall of tho Sassanids in tho flrat half of 
tho seventh century 

Thus there is httlo reason to regard Chmtlanlty 53 an 
importantfaotorln tho evolution olUmdulsm because (o) there 
is no ondonoo that it appeared in an inflncntmi form before the 
sixteenth century and (b) thoro is strong ovidonco that most of 
the dootrmoa and practices resemblmg Christianity have an 
'hdian origin On tho other hand abundant instances show that 
-ho Hindus had no objoetton to borrowing from a foreign religion 
anjiUng groat or small which took their fanc> Bnt the in 
toxesting point is that tho principal Christian doctrines wore 
either indigcnoua m India-^uch os hftuHi and avaldras—cr 
repugnant to tho vast majonty of Hindus such as the crucifixion 
and atonomont I do not think that IscatonanUm hod any 
appredablo effect on tho historj of rebgious thought in southom 
India HcUordo and Zoroastnan ideas undoubtedly ontorod 
north western India but though Christian ideas may have como 
with them few of tho instances cited scorn oven probable except 
some details in tho Ufo of Krishna which affect neither tho legend 
as a whole nor tho dootnnos associated with it Some later 
Boots such as tho KabirpanthU show romarkablo icsomblanoos 
to ChnsUomty but then tho teaching of Kabir was admittedly 
a blond of Hinduism and Islam and idnco Islam accepted many 
Christian doctrines it remains to bo proved that ony furthor 
explanation is needed Barth observed that caltlcism Is generally 
on tho look out for tho least traoo of Christian influence on 
Hinduism bnt docs not pay suffioiont attention to tho oitont of 
MosUm influonoo Evoiy student of Indian religion should boar 
in mind this dictum of tho groat French savant. After the 
Biiteonth oontury thoro is no difficulty in supposing direct 
oontaot With Roman Catholioism Tuknram tho Maratha poet 
who lived comparatively near to Goa may have imitated tho 
diotion of tho Qoipola 

Some authors' are disponed to see Christian mfluonce in 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhism paartioularly in. tho Amidist 
' S4 fcroil work* of Uoji uid 8«il, Tkt Ntiann UonnmaU »» CJUm. 
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Sinhaleee la often styled pnmitavo or original and 

it may fairly be said to preserve m substance both the doctrine 
and practice mcralcated in the earliest Pali hteratnre In calling 
thin pnimtive we must remember the poesibihty that some of 
this hteratnre was elaborated in C5eylon itself Bnt putting the 
text of the PifaVas aside it would seem that the early Sinhalese 
BnHrlhism was the same as that of Asoka and that it never 
nndeivieut any important change It is tme that medieval 
Sinhalese hteratnre is fnll of supernatural legends respecting the 
Baddha^ bnt still he does not become a god (for be has attained 
Nirvana) and the great Bodhisattvas Avalokita and Manjuiii 
are practically rmlmown The Abktdhammatiha sangaka* which 
IS still the text-book moat In use among the Bhikkhna adheres 
ngidly to the methods of the Ahhidhomma* It contains 
neither devotional nor magical matter bnt prescribes a coarse 
of austere mental training baaed on psychological analysis and 
cmlmmating in the rapture of meditation. 6nob studies and 
exercises are beyond the capacity of the majority but no other 
road to salvation la officially sanotioned for the BhikWhn It is 
admitted that there are no Arhats now — ^just as CJbnsbamty 
has no contempoiaiy samts— bnt no other ideal, snob as the 
Boddhisattva of the Mahayamsts is held up for imitation. 

Medheval images of A't^okita and of goddesses have how 
ever been found In Ceylon* This is hardly sxtrpnBing for the 
idlfinH was on the main road to China Java and Camboja* and 
Mahayanist teachers and pilgrims must have continually passed 
through it The Chinese biographies of that pimment tantrist 
Amogha say that bo went to Ceylon m 741 and elaborated his 
system there before otui ing to China It is said that m 1408 
the Chinese bemg angry at the ill treatment of envoys whom 
they had sent to the shrme of the tooth conquered Ceylon and 

* See Spence Hard;' ilmnal of Buddhism, olup. m. 

* A trintiitioa bj S. Z. Anng and Un Rbya Darlda haa been pabUabed hj the 
Pali Text Swlotj Hw aotbor Aoonidillia ap p eaiw to baTe Ured bel tbe 

and tvelftb oentuiM. 

The pi bad a apodal icvfect for tbe Abbidh mm Kaaaapa V (c. i.x» 

030) earned It to be enured on platee of gold. Ep, ZojfL i. p. 5— 

See Ooomanamar in J R. d 9 1009 pp. 285-S97 

For tnU vitb Cambo]a tee Eptgr Zeytiafca, u, p. 7-1. 
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Oim geographical and political phroBcoJogj about India and 
Porsda obscuics the /act that in many pcnods tho frontier 
between the two coimtnca ima uncertain or not drawn as now 
North wertem India and eastern Persia must not bo regarded 
aa water tight or even merely leaky compartments Eren now 
thoro arc moro Zoroaslnans in India than in Persia ond tho 
Porsiou sect oi Shlito Btohammodans is powerful and consploaoos 
thoro In former times It is probable that tlioro was often not 
more diffcronco between Indian and Iranian religion than 
between difloront Indian eccta 

Yet tho religious tomperamonts of India and Iron aro not 
tho same Zoroastrianism has Uttlo sympathj for pantheism 
or ascoUoisxn It docs not teach motomp^ chosis or tho sinfulness 
o£ taking Ufo Imagtss aro not used in worship* God and his 
angels being thought of as pure and shining spirits Tho founda 
tioa of tho system is an uncompromising duahsm of good ond 
ovil purity and Impurity Ught and darkness Good and ovil 
arc (Rfforent In origin ond duality wdl bo obollshed only by tho 
ultimato and comploto nctoiy of the good In tho next world 
tho distinction between hoavon and hoU is equally sharp but 
hell is not otornal* 

Tho ponthoon and cron tho ritual of tho oariy Iranians 
roscmbled those of tho Veda and wo can only suppose that tho 
two peoples onoo lived and wonihippod together Subsequently 
como the reform of Zoroostor which suhstitutod theUm and 
dualism for this nataru worship For about two oonturioe from 
6S0 B 0 onwards Gondhara and other parts of north wostom 
India -were a Peroian provinoo Between the timo of Zoroaster 
(whatever that may bo) and this period wo cannot say what 

^ fcm {ottii<}a(cn by ttrtot Uz0ck{a^ Iwl In pcMlk« titero mn escejrtiota, 

lor tncUaM, tlw visf^od flgar© beUeved to repreaenl Ahar» )ilf>xd», toond oo 
Afiheiaoniso raUefik 

• Ttcmeh tbe ot ZoroutrUokxa aomd exedient U> Esnpe*x», I 

cawiot m»ooTVt that knoknl PmU vu .ooUIly or poUUcaBy roperiw Vo Iiidi*. 
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made it pay tribute for fifty years By conquest no doubt is 
meant merely a military success and not occupation, but the 
whole stoiy imphes possibihties of acquamtance with Chinese 
Buddhism 

It is clear that, though the Hmayamst church was pre- 
dominant throughout the history of the island, there were up 
to the twelfth century heretical sects called Vaitulya or Vetul- 
yaka and Va]ira which though hardly rivals of orthodoxy were 
a thorn m its side A party at the Abhayagm monastery were 
favourably disposed to the Vaitulya sectwhich, though often sup- 
pressed, recovered and reappeared, being apparently remforced 
from India This need not mean from southern India, for Ceylon 
had regular mtercourse with the north and perhaps the Vaitulyas 
were Mahayanists from Bengal The Nikaya-Sangrahawa also 
mentions that m the ninth centuiy there was a sect called 
Nilapatadar^ana^, who wore blue robes and preached indulgence 
in wme and love They were possibly Tantnsts from the north 
but were persecuted in southern India and never influential in 
Ceylon 


The Mahavamsa is mchned to mmimwo the importance of 
all sects compared with the Mahavih§,ra, but the picture given 
Nik^ya-Sangrahawa may be more correct It says that 
the Vaitulyas, described as mfidel Brahmans who had composed 
a Pitaka of their own, made four attempts to obtam a footmg 
at the Abhayagm monastery^ In the ninth centuiy it repre- 
sents fang Matvalasen as having to fly because he had embraced 
the false doctrme of the Vajuas These are mentioned m another 
passage m connection with the Vaitulyas they are said to have 
composed the Gudha Vmaya^ and many Tantras They perhaps 
were comected with the Vajrayana, a phase of Tantnc Bud- 
dhi.rn Bi^ a few years later fang Mnngaymsen set the church 

orthodox schools or mktyas 
othpm “O'! s&gahya but proscnbed the 

of heresy Nevertheless the Vftjmya and Vaitulya letrmes 
ty hmi? s“ °m sSh 
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After the death of Aaoka his Empiro broke np and races who 
Iranian m onltnro U not always in blood advanced at 
its eip<^ D^dondcs of Iho Persian or Parthinn ompiro 
rateided into India or bfco the Satrapies of Mathnrft and Sau 
^tra lay wholly within it Tho miicd civihration which the 
KnshsM bronght with thorn included Zoroastnanism ns is 
shown by the com, of Kanishka and Into Ivnshan coins indicate 
^t Sa^nten taflueneo lind become vco strong in northern 
Indw when tho dyaasty collapsed in the tliird century a d 

^''>‘“"'0 htmseU was m 
fon^lamontal idea, his vow 
of life and his sebomo of salvatfon are truly Hmdu and not 
fra^ Bat if tho ohiidhood of Buddhism was Indian it grow 
to adoloacenco m a motley baiaar whore Persians and ^ir 
Tra^ro faraflmr Though tho Buddhism exported to Cey lon 
Mohayanism but sohools^ko 

MdroSh^tsT The metaphysical 

^ U ^ tendencies of Indian Buddhism are purely IBndu 

S^t rttu^ of b^ was duo to any foreign sBmuius 
iMralhJi of M “o«onI»tlo But tho altniistio 

of Mahayankm though not borrowed from Zoroa, 

toa^ ““k, a change and this change may well have occurred 

‘'’® P'^”E of “otiro chanty^ 
f f ‘"'‘"‘“K 'ooo'y Porfection. 

ood above 

poroonahtles have boon 
hXo into Man theology but they havm no Indian 

wh!^ oxplanatioaa Amit&bha and the 

the toftohinK of romRin in strange oontradiotion \nth 

PwaSi^v^b^f^n”^ ^ ^VO Bhown olsowhero* what close 
benevniftnf nJ i ^ Avesta to these radiant and 

entered bv ^ to heaven of boundless light whioh is 

‘’f if« master Also there 
good evidonoo to oonnoot tho early worship of Amltobha ^to 

•a »li<i h mertJr Oxi mnrt 
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were secretly practised. An inscnptlon in Sanskrit found at the 
Jetavana and attributed to the ninth century' records the 
foundation of a Vihtira for a hundred resident monks 25 from 
each of the four nIkfL 3 raa whioh it appears to regard as cqmva 
lent But in 1105 the great Parftkrama BAhu hold a synod to 
restore umty in the church As a result all NlkAyas (oven the 
Dhammaruci) which did not conform to tho MahAvlhAm were 
suppressed* and wo hear no more of tho Vaitulyas and V&jiriyas 
Thus there was onco a Mohayanist faction in Coylon but It 
was recruited from abroad intermittent in octlTity and was 
finally defeated whereas tho Hinayanist tradition was national 
and continuous 

Considering tho long lapse of time tho monastic life of Coylon 
has not deviated much in practice from tho injimctlons of tho 
Vinaya. Monastenes like thoso of Anuradhapnra which arc 
said to have contained thousands of monks no longer exist 
The largest now to be found — thoso at Kandy — do not contain 
more than fifty bnt as a rulo a pansala (as these institutions are 
now called) has not more than five n^dents and more often 
only two or three 8omo pansalos have villages assigned to 
them and some let their lands and do not scruple to receive tho 
rent The monks still follow tho ancient routine of making a 
dofly round with the begging bowl but tho food thus ooDocted 
Is often given to the poor or oven to ammals and tho inmates 
of tho pansala eat a meal which has been cooked there The 
BAtimokbbft 18 recited (at least In part) twice a month and 
ordinations are hold annually* 

The duties of tho Bhibkhns are partly educational partly 
olencaL In most villages tho ohildron re«iivo olomontary edu 
cation gratis in tho pansala and tho preservation of tho ancient 
torts together with the long list of Pall and Siribn.leso works 
produced until rooent tunca almost exoluslvoly by members of 
the Bangha* Is a proof that it has not neglected literature The 

Efiynfh* ZtyHai^ L p. 4 

* One of tbe IncripIIonB ttjs tlist ituxiocfleid Ui« elargy^ of tlw tfim 
KlkljM. Epi. ZtfL I. p. ISl. 

Seo Bowden tn ISOS, pp. ISO II. Tbe aeecnmt refer* to the Ualvatte 

Ur*' But U would appear that the PiUmohklia la reoUad tn eu(iiiU7 place* 

when a fonnWit mnnher of mooki meet on Upoaatha day*. 

* Bren the poeta ware moatlj BbUrlrTioa. B* haliw literatnn contatna a fair 
ntnnher of hlitcaieal and pl>nnaophkial wOtLa bnt enrionilj little about law 8e* 
JoOj BacAl vad Slot, p. 44. 
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Gurada^ That this rotors to tho importation ot Zo^tnan 
nnoats from tho country of tho glVaa (Porem or tho OxM 
^om) is mado dear bj tho account ot Ihoir coatoms^ch 

rthoiaringotagmiloUcdAvy^^^ninbjthor^.^^ 

It also says that they ororo descended from a 

called JnrsSabda or Jaraiaata which no doubt reptosents Zata 

nvor Candrahhagh is tho modern Chenab and tho to^ 
founded by samba is llfllastb6na or Multan caM 
pn la by tho Chinese plignm UsOnn Chuang Tho Bhav^bya 
Purann calls tho place Shrabapun and tho Chinese name U an 
attempt to ropresont JWlasamba pari Hstlon Chuang speaks 
enthndastlcally of tho raagnlQcont temple* which WM also wn 
by Albcranl but was destroyed by Anrongtob Tiranatha 
relates how in oariior times a king called Sri llarsha burnt ahvo 
neat Multan 12 000 adhoronta of tho Mlceeha sect mth their 
books and tboroby greatly weakened tbo rcUgion of 
and Sakas for a century This legend odors diffloultles but it 
shows that Multan sras regarded as a contro of Zotooslnanism 
Multan is In tho oitromo -west Of India but sun tomplM aM 
found xn many other parta Buoh aa Gujarat Gwalior and t e 
diatriot of Gaya where on Inaoriptlon has boon diicovored at 
Govindapur referring to tho logond of S&mbo This samo logon 
Is also relatod In tho KapUa SamMtH a robglous guido book for 
Onssa in conncctiou with tho great Sun tomplo of Konarok 
In these temples tho sun was roprcsonlcd by images Hindu 
coBTontiou thus getting tho hotter of Zoroastrjon projudicos 
but the coetume of the images shows their origin for tho Enhat- 
saiphiti* direoU that BOrya Is to bo leprosonted La tho dress of 


tvx oc not. Bat Um topography i* lm*glnwy lot io thi* faocifoJ gooct»idi.y 
b U*6 oealriLl oontiaent *ad 6*kJMlTlp* tho Kheth. »b««oj U It m«n» Pb«U ot tho 
oomtjrko d Iho Ctatt H to bo ne*r Indlk. 

* Tbo Qwttjo may KWf bo ol penUo provonoJKo, for Wrd» pt»y * coniffterEWe 
pert ta Pmioa mylhclogy 

* The Airyiengbea of Aveat*. 

* Watten, toL n, KH ond Life, ohop. ty 

* Tirtnitbi. tp SohWtwT p.Ita.»aaVln«ml8mllhirBi»Erioilni;arfyZrufe5»y 

S47 DotoA 

* Tol-n-p. ns. m tiK 

Siiab* Tb* toicpte ttid to h»vo been bofll bolweon 1210 wd 1280 

Um heuty ik ita orohflKttnv ntfgtfto aa dato. 

6a.i7 
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chief pubhc rehgious observances are preaching and reading the 
scriptures This latter, known as Bana, is usually accompanied 
by a word for word translation made by the reciter or an 
assistant Such recitations may form part of the ordinary 
ceremomal of Uposatha days and most rehgious estabhshments 
have a room where they can be held, but often monks are 
mvited to reside in a village during Was (July to October) and 
read Bana, and often a layman performs a pinkama or act of 
merit by entertaining monks for several days and invitmg his 
neighbours to hear them recite The recitation of the Jatakas 
18 particularly popular but the suttas of the Digha Nikfi,ya are 
also often read On special occasions such as entry into a new 
house, an echpse or any mcident which suggests that it might 
be well to ward ofi the enmity of supernatural powers, it is 
usual to recite a collection of texts taken largely from the 
SuttampSita and called Pint The word appears to be denved 
from the Pah paritta, a defence, and though the Pah scnptures 
do not sanction this use of the Buddha’s discourses they coun- 
tenance the idea that evil may be averted by the use of 
formulaei 

Although Smhalese Buddhism has not diverged much from 
the Pah scnptures in its mam doctnnes and disciphne, yet it 
tolerates a superstructure of Tndian behefs and ceremomes 
which forbid us to call it pure except m a restricted sense At 
present there may be said to be three rehgions m Ceylon, local 
animism, Hinduism and Buddhism are all mextncably mixed 
together By local animism I mean the worship of native 
spints who do not belong to the ordmaiy Hindu pantheon 
though they may be identified with its members The pnests of 
this worship are called Kapuralas and one of their pnncipal 
ceremomes consists m dancmg until they are supposed to be 
possessed by a spmt the devil dancing of Europeans Though 
this rehgion is distmct from ordinary Hindmsm, its deities and 
ceremomes find parallels in the southern Tamil country In 

y on it is not merely a village superstition but possesses 


Whiclf Atfinfitiya sutta (Dig Nik Xxxu ) fnendly spmts teach a speU by 

Sa^r^h^P 1°"^" “7 themselves agai evJ ones Ld m 

atd^he every day a hymn to the sun 

800 ^ ^ ^ Buddhas See also Bunyiu, Nanjtos Catalogue, Nos 487 and 



CHAPTER LVIH 

SIOHAMIIEDAMSM IN INDIA 

Lct xa now lum to Mohommodanl^m Tlii* la ditfomnl from 

, «n<I need not 

f tonblo ^rnclvoa with any enqul^- Into opportunlllo, nnd poad 

IndriP" f".'?” “"d strength of the Prophet « tehgmn in 
nnf^ palCTt facts and It Is sarpriring that the tt.Sl haa 
not been greater 

flne'^^'T^si *"'* niethod by whieh Islam In 

of the f "‘"'“Si' the monninin paaw, 

wmmnnl^Ma sT'"' *'*'"> '“"B catabh.hed 

^ x intermigmuon between tho 

wuntnea such a, Arabia and 

tatcrconrw may seem unworthy of mention \ct for tho Inter 
eba^ of idea, it w« not without importance tho mom «», 
ilo3^^ “"»'«'»I«'nied by violence and hostility Thus tho 
ofA^^tom?™ ? f ‘'•"descendants 

sects r “"^"d by sea about 000 a D and tho 

A 1 ^’ • "inversion to tl.o 

of Arab and Porwan missionaries who preached In tho 

Mohammedan ronquests there 
n “““ ood on tim 

In^aS '^'’"■’'dgo of the toaoldng of Islam 

712 whSSninf^JT’ “"luot of Smd In 

tto S^tb n ® ’^'021 Mahmud of Ghaanl annexed 

Hnedoni of In^fa Tf campaigns against other 
S though ho sacked Muttra Somnath and 

c^ns Btm to oonvert thorn to Islam Tho period of eon 

of Ih’e begin^ntU tho end 

Of tho twoUth oentury when Muhammad ai.ori began ids 
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temples of oonaiderable for insianoe at Badnlla and near 
Batnaptira In the latter there la a Buddhist Bhnne in the 
court yard so that the Blessed One may oomtenanoe the 
worship much aa the Fitakas rvpivsent him as patromrlng and 
Instmoting the deitaes of ancient Magadha bat the stmotore 
and observances of the temple itself are not Bnddhist The chief 
spirit worshipped at Ratnapara and in most of these temples is 
MahA Sam an the god of Adam s Beak. He is sometimes identi 
fled with TAtshmana the brother of RAma and sometimes with 
Indra. 

About a quarter of the population are Tamils professing 
TTindnurm Hmdu temples of the ordinary Dravidian type are 
especially frequent in the northern distnots but they are found 
in most parts and at Kandy two may be seen close to the shrine 
of the Tooth* Buddhists feel no scruple In frequenting them 
and the images of Hindu deities are habitually Introduced mto 
Bnddhirt temples These often contam a hall at the end of 
which are one or more sitting flgnres of the Buddha on the 
nght hand aide a recumbent flg^ of him but on the left a 
row of four statues representing MabAbrabmA Vishnu KArtti 
keya and MahAsAmarn Of these Viahiju generally reoeivos 
niarked attention shown by the number of prayers written on 
ahps of paper which are attached to his handL Nor Is this 
worship found merely aa a nurvival in the older temples The four 
flguree appear in the newwaL edifices and the image of 
never falls to attract votaries Yet though a rigid Buddhist 
may regard such devotion 08 dangerous it is not treasonable for 
Vishiju is regarded not os a competitor but as a very reverent 
a dmir er of the Buddha and anxious to befriend good Buddhists 

Even more insidious is the pageantry which smce the days 
of King Tissa has been the outward mgn of religion It may be 
justified as being merely an edifying method of venerating the 
memory of a great man but when images and relics ore treated 
With profound reverence or oatnod in solemn procession it Is 
hard for the ignorant especially if they are accustomed to the 
ceremonial of Hmdu temples not to think that these symbols 
are divine This ornate ntnaHsm la not authorized in any 

* 8e« for an aecoont of the It g w*" Dermic Ccjrfow Ani. Jolj 1816. 

8oa.mediaTall£»>.il^rUanallT >itntaleo<V IV u c* Ja the fcnwtitloa 

q 1 BnHHVikt edifleea arwf « temple to a Ep. t p. 103. 

>.m. 4 
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and Java At tho pn>5cnt da\ about one fifth of the population 
are Jloahm Tbo strength of Islam In. the Panjab la duo to 
immigration MWcU as conversion* but it was embraced b} largo 
nombors in Kashmir and made rapid progress in Oudh and 
Eastern Bengal Tbo number of Mohammedans in Bengal (twenty 
five mfliiooB out of a total of snty two in all India) is sinking 
seeing that tho provinco is out of touch with tiio chief SToham 
medan centres but Is crpHcnblo by tho fact that Islam had to 
deal hero not with an educated and organlxod ILndu community 
hot with impcrfcotlj hinduised abonginnl races who welcomed 
a creed with no costo distmctionB let apart from tho distncts 
named which ho on tho natural Imo of march from tho Ponjab 
down tho Ganges to tho sea it made httlo progress It boa not 
even conquered tho slopes of tho Himalayas or tho country 
south of tho Jumna If wo deduct from tho Mohammedan 
population tho descendants of Mohammedan immigrants and of 
those who Uko tho Inhabitants of Eaaloni Bengal were not 
Hindus when they embraced tho faith tho impression produced 
by Islam on tho rcbgioas tbonght of India is not great con 
sideling that for at least five contones its temporal supremacy 
was hardly contested 

It is not until the thno of Kabir that wo moot with a soot 
m which Hindu and Mohammedan ideas ore clearly blended but 
it may bo that tho theology of B&mftouja and Madhva of tho 
lingayats and Sivaito sccta of tho south owes something to 
^Mam Its inslstoiico on tho imity and personality of God may 
have vivified similar ideas ovisting within Hinduism but tho 
expresrion which they found for thomsolros is not Moslim in 
tone just aa nowadays tho Arya SamaJ is not European in 
ton© Yet I think that the Arya Samaj would never have come 
into being had not Hindus booomo consdous of oortoin strong 
wints in European religion In the north it Is natural that 
toahm Inflnenoe should not have made itself felt at once Islam 
came first as an enemy and a raider and was no more ayropathetio 
to the Brahmans than it was to the Greek Cfiiurch In Enrope 
Though Indian theism may eometimos seem practically oquiva- 
lenl to Islam yet it has a different and gentler tone and it often 
rests on the idea that God tho soul and matter are all separate 
and eternal, an. idea foreign to Mobammod s doctrine of creation 
* Eat m on tUi poiat Ceuw qf 1911 toL i p*rt L p. 128. 
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known canonical text, but it is thoroughly Indian Asoka 
records m his inscriptions the institution of rehgious processions 
and Hsuan Chuang relates how King Harsha organized a 
festival during which an image of the Buddha was earned on an 
elephant while the monarch and his ally the Inng of Assam, 
dressed as Tndra and Brahma respectively, waited on it hke 
servants 1 Such festivities were congenial to the Sinhalese, as 
IS attested by the long senes of descriptions which fill the 
Mahkvamsa down to the very last book, by what Fa-Hsien saw 
about 412 and by the Perahera festival celebrated to-day 


6 


The Buddhism of southern India resembled that of Ceylon 
m character though not m history It was mtroduced under 
the auspices of Asoka, who mentions in his mscnptions the 
Colas, Pandyas and Keralaputras^ Hsuan Chuang says that m 
the Malakuta country, somewhere near Madura or Tan] ore, 
there was a stupa erected byAsoka’s orders and also a monastery 
founded by Mahmda It is possible that this apostle and others 
labpured less m Ceylon and more in south India than is generally 
supposed The pre-eminence and continuity of Sinhalese Bud- 
dhism are due to the conservative temper of the natives who 
were relatively httle moved by the wmds of rehgion which 
blew strong on the mainland, bearmg with them now Jamism, 
now the worship of Vishnu or Siva 

In the Tamil country Buddhism of an Asokan type appears 
^ ave been prevalent about the time of our era The poem 
animegalei, which by general consent was composed m an 
century ad, is Buddhist but shows no leanings to 
a ayarusm It speaks of Sivaism and many other systems® 
as but contains no hint that Buddhism was perse- 

^^ 4 . persecution or at least veiy unfavourable conditions 

m ince at the time of Hsuan Chuang’s visit Buddhism 


aboufmo'!^n religious prooessiou desonbed m the Mahavaipsa (xoix 62 , 

about 1750 A D ) there were “men m the dress of Brahmas.” 

Mysore ^ Three inscnptiona of Asoka have been found in 

ordLSrSZfbS 71 ° philosophy which are not the 

kam, Mimamsakam Sankhyam, Naiyayikam, Vaiieshi- 
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of Shiahs' But on the wholo it is chiefly the Blohainmedanfl who 
borrow not the main dootnnes of Hfndolsm bat popular magic 
and demonology Ignorant Mohammedans in Bengal worship 
Sitali KAU Dharmar&J Bald3ranath and other Hindu deities 
and also respect certain mythical beings who seem to have a 
Moalim origin, but to havo acquired strange characters in the 
oourae of time Such are Khwaja KMet who lives in nvers 
Zindah Qhazi who ndea on a tiger in the Sandarbans and Saltan 
Shahid who is said to be the bodyguard and lovor of Devi But 
it is in Uie adoration of Pins that this fusion of the two religions 
is most apparent A Pit is the hloalim equivalent of a Quni and 
iistinot the MoUahs or official hierarchy Just aa Hindus 
recehre initiation from their Gum so most Moelims eioept the 
Wahabis and other purists m^e a profession of faith before 
their Pit accept Mb gmdnnoe and promise ham obedience When 
an emixwut Pir dies his tomb becomes a place of prayer and 
pOgnmage Kven ednoated Mohammedans admit that Pits oan 
Intercede with the Almighty and the uneducated offer to them 
not only direct supplications but even eaonfices The Shrine of 
an important Pit such as Hacrat Moin ud Din Chisti at Ajmere 
is an odiflce dedicated to a soperhuman being as mnob aa any 
Hindn temple 

This veneration of saints attains its strangest development 
In the sect of the Panohpinyaa or worshipperB of the five Pirs 
They are tioated by the last census of India as Hindus whoae 
reli^on has a strong Mohammedan flavour* There Is no 
agreement as to who the five siduts or deitiee are but though 
the names vary from place to place they usually compnso five 
of the best known semi mythic^ Pirs* Whoever they may be 
they are worshipped xmder the form of a small tomb with five 
domes or of a simple mound of clay set in the oomor of a room 
Every Wednesday the mound is washed and oflenngs of flowers 
and incense are made A somewhat fdmflar sect are the ^TATfeftnftw 
of the Panjab These appear to bo Hindus formerly converted 
to Islam and now in process of reverting to Hinduism 

Pinjali, p. 161 tie Bratnuun of 
* nn««e OMx RjltiJ ptDdi an uM to b» Uttridi c4 AWol K*aJr4Q«a. 

• Ct»ns of 1611 toL 1. pMt 1. p. 106. Tb« UininM on dnerfbed cn 

tienaejH^ 

•Booh M OhMxi MlyKa, Pir B«Ur 3iadb» OUjd. BheJkh Farid, Slwikh Sado 
and Elnraja Kilzr 


s. m. 
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WM m an advanced atoge of docadonco it seems probable that 
the triumph of Sivaism began in the third or fourth century 
and that Buddhism offered slight resistance Jainism being the 
only serious competitor for the first place But for a long while 
perhaps even until the sixteenth century monastoncs wore kept 
up in special centres and one of these is of peouliar importance 
Tinmely Kanclpurom or Conjoveram^ HsQan Chiiang found 
there 100 monasteries with more than 10 000 brethren all 
Sthavlras and mentions that it was the birthplace of Bharma 
pftla* We have some further information from the Talomg 
chronicles* which suggtssts the interesting hjrpothcsis that the 
Buddhism of Burma was introduced or refreshed by mission 
aries from southern India They give a list of teachers who 
flourished in that country IncludlngKaccAyanaandthophlloso 
pher Anuruddha* Of Dharmapdla they say that ho lived at 
the monastery of Bhadratlttha near Kandpura and wrote 
fourteen commentaries in Pali* One was on the Visnddhi magga 
of Baddhnghosa and it is probable that ho hved shortly after 
that great wnter and Hke him studiod in OoyJon 

I shall recur to this question of south Indian Buddhism in 
treating of Burma but the data now available are very meagre 

^ EAii>«Ub-pa ]«. ClMn^ n. St&. Tl» Bratifiemtioo It not 

vitixnit dllSoolUet «ik 1 It bu b«en faggeitrd Uut town b mU/ Ke^tpaUm. 
The life of the pOgrim atji that It vu on tbe eowt, bot be dcM not my to hlmtelf 
utd hb blofrmpher vmy htre bees tnbtokra. 

* See art. by Rbji Derkb In EJLS 

* Bee For^>iX«tnTfltr Jmrdliu Pns* Buoy 1S8S, pp. 24 fL 

* Author of tbo 

* Somt htn bora pcblbbod by tbe PT Society 
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Ana 1 Haqq I am tho Tijith or God and wo am expressly told 
that he viaitod India to study magic Many important Sufis 
made the same journey or at least came within tho geographical 
sphere of Indian influence Farida d Dm Attar travelled in 
India and Torkoatan Jalalu d Din cr Rumi was bora at Ballth 
onoo a centre of Buddhism Sa dl visited Balkh Gharaa tho 
Punjab and Gujarat and Investigated Hindu temples'^ Haflz 
was invited to tho Doccan by Sultan Muhammad Babmani 
and though shipwreck prevented tho completion of tho visit 
ho was probably In touch with Indian ideas These journeys 
indicate that thorn was a provalont notion that ^risdom was to 
bo found in India and those who conld not go there must have 
bad open cars for suoh Indian doctrines os might reach thorn by 
oral teaching or in books After tho establishment of tho CaU 
phate at Bagdad in tho oighfh oontmy translations of Indian 
authors became accessiblo Arable versions were mado of many 
worica on astronomy mathematics andmedioino and tho oxatnplo 
of Albenmi shows how easily such treatises might bo flavoured 
with a relish of theology Hia book and slDl more tho Fihrist 
testify to tho onatonco among MosUms especially in Bagdad 
and Persia of an interest in all forms of thought very difforont 
from the self aatlsfied bigotry which too often chamclcntea 
them Tho Cohph Ma muu was so fond of roUgioufl speculation 
and discussion that ho was suspected of being a Mamoheo and 
nicknamed Amiru 1 Kofirm Commander of tho Unboliovors 
Everything warrants tho supposition that in tho centuries 
preceding Mohammed Indian ideas were widely disseminated 
in ■western Asia partly as a direct overflow from India for 
mstanco in Turkestan and Afghanistan and partly as entering 
together with much other mattor into tho doctrines of Noo 
platcmists and Maniohaians Amid tho intolerant viotorios of 
eariy Islam suoh ideas would naturally retreat but thoy soon 
reco?eiod and efiooted on ontranco into the iatijr phases of 
the faith and were strengthened by tho visits of Snfi pilgrims 
to Turkestan and India 

The form of Jewish mysUt^stn known as Kabbala which in 
Indian terminology might be dosoribed as Jewish Tantrism Ims 
a historical oonneotion -with Snfiism and a real analogy to it 

^ Bs dMarOsM b<nr ba dboorend Ut* tsfiohuikca hy whkiK tb« prte«ti m*dt 

air» 0 Bkm« lauge* mur*. See Bterwus, JM. ftmfl, n. 520. 
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UiSiiij recent times Burma remamed somewhat isolated and 
connected with foreign countries by few ties The chromcles 
contam a record of long and generally peaceful mtercourse with 
Ceylon, but this though important for rehgion and hterature 
had httle pohtical effect The Chinese occasionally mvaded 
Upper Burma and demanded tribute but the mvasions were 
brief and led to no permanent occupation On the west Arakan 
was womed by the Viceroys of the Mogul Emperors and on the 
east the Buimese frequently mvaded Siam But otherwise 
from the beginning of authentic history until the British annex- 
ation Burma was left to itself and had not, like so many Asiatic 
states, to submit to foreign conquest and the imposition of 
foreign mstitutions Yet let it not be supposed that its annals 
are peaceful and uneventful The land supphed its own comph- 
cations, for of the many races inhabitmg it, three, the Burmese, 
Talamgs and Shans, had rival aspirations and founded dyn- 
asties Of these three races, the Burmese proper appear to have 
come from the north west, for a cham of tubes speakmg 
cognate languages is said to extend from Buima to Nepal 
The Mons or Talamgs are alhed linguistically to the Khmers of 
Camboja Their country (sometimes called R§,mannadesa) was 
m Lower Burma and its prmcipal cities were Pegu and Thaton 
The identity of the name Talamg with Telmgana or Kahnga 
is not admitted by all scholars, but native tradition con- 
nects the foundation of the kingdom with the east coast of 
incba and it seems certam that such a connection existed m 
histoncal times and kept ahve Hmayamst Buddhism which 
may have been ongmaUy mtroduced by this route 

The Shan States he m the east of Burma on the borders of 
Yunnan a^ Laos Their traditions cany them foundation back 
to the fourth and fifth centunes b o There is no confirmation 
f this, but bodies of Shans, a race alhed to the Siamese, may 
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have migretwl into thl^ rvpon M anv dale* p'rhap^ bringing 
Buddhv. m mth Ihfm or rrct'iting It direct from Chinn Recent 
invcsltgalion' have rhown that therr wnn nl^o a foarth race 
dwignated a?! who occapied (rmtory belwren the Rur 

mete and Tatalnf:^ m the eiermth centarr Th^j* mil probably 
prore of eondderable imporlAncr for pbilologv and enrlv history 
perhapa rvtn for the hj^lorv of fome pha**^ of BtJmieM» Bud 
dhl<m (or the rrbpioaa t^rm^ found In their In^cnpltona aro 
San'hnl rather than Pah and thM auggent^ direct communica 
tion mlh India But untd mote Information U available any 
di*cu»«ion of thi^ inlert^ling but m>“»lenou< p^ple Involves w 
manv hvjKjlhewfi and argumenla of detail that it in itnpo* Iblo 
in a work tike the prr^^t Ptorae wm one of (heir principal 
cities their name mppeara in l^'ioo the old Chin'*ro designation 
of Burma and p^rhapi al<o In Pagan one form of which la 
Pag&uia' 

Throughout the historical pepod the pre-emlnenw* both In 
individual king* and djwi'tlc ilcvngth prated with the Burmese 
but their contesbr with the Shan* and Talaing* form an Infncalo 
itory which can l«e rrlated here onlv in outline Though tho 
three races an? distinct and alUl prewrvr their languagea jrt 
they conquered one another lived in each other n capitals and 
iharcd the same ambitions so that in more recent centuries no 
great change occurred when new dyruvstles came to power or 
territory was rrdlstnbuted The long chronicle of bloodstained 
but Ineffectual quarrcLs Is relieved by the exploits of three 
great kings Anawratn Bayfn Naung and Alompra 

Ilistoncally Arakan maj be detached from tho other 
provinces Tbo inliobitanU rrprrvnt nn early migration from 
Taguung and were not annexed by any kingdom in Burma until 
nsta^u Tngaung situated on tho Upper Irrawaddyin thoRuby 
Jlines diBtnct was tho oldest capital of tho Burmese and has a 
scanty history apparently going back to tho cnrlj ccntuncs of 
our ora Bluch tho same may bo said of tho Talaing kingdom 
In Lower Burma Tbo kings of Tagaung were succeeded by 
another dynasty connected with them which reigned at Promo 
No dates con bo given for these ovonls nor Is tho part which 
tho Pyus played In thorn dear but It is said that tho Talalngs 

* Tor tho lym om BU^dm Id JJl^JL pp. }a5-4SS. JUd. In Eptgr 
1913, pph ItT-lSX. A1 m» T*port« o( ihrrM ^treJL lOlO 1017 
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destroyed the kingdom of Prome m 742 a d ^ Accorc^mg to 
tradition the centre of power moved about this time to Pagan* 
on the bank of the Irrawaddy somewhat south of Mandalay. 
But the silence of early Chinese accounts* as to Pagan, which 
IS not mentioned before the Sung dynasty, makes it probable 
that later wiiters exaggerated its early importance and it is 
only when Anawrata, TCmg of Pagan and the first great name 
m Burmese history, ascended the throne that the course of 
events becomes clear and coherent He conquered Thaton in 
1057 and transported many of the inhabitants to his own capital 
He also subdued the nearer Shan states and was master of 
nearly aU Burma as we understand the term The chief work of 
his successors was to construct the multitude of pagodas which 
still ornament the site of Pagan It would seem that the dynasty 
gradually degenerated and that the Shans and Talamgs ac- 
quired strength at its expense Its end came m 1298 and was 
hastened by the mvasion of Khubilai TChan There then arose 
two smnultaneous Shan dynasties at Panya and Sagaing which 
lasted from 1298 till 1364 They were overthrown by King 
Thadominpaya who is beheved to have been a Shan He 
founded Ava which, whether it was held by Burmese or Shans, 
was regarded as the chief city of Buima until 1752, although 
throughout this period the kings of Pegu and other districts 
were frequently mdependent During the fourteenth centuiy 
another kingdom grew up at Touugoo'* in Lower Burma Its 
rulers were originally Shan governors sent from Ava but ulti- 
mately they claimed to be descendants of the last king of Pagan 
and, m this character, Bureng or Baym Naung (1661-1681), the 
^cond great ruler of Burma, conquered Prome, Pegu and Ava 
Kis ^ngdom began to break up immediately after his death 

but his dynasty ruled m Ava until the middle of the eighteenth 
century ° 

During this period Europeans first made their appearance 
and quarrels with Portuguese adventurers were added to native 


So C C Ikiwis m the Oazefteer of Burma vol i n 5 >Q 0 * 

others the Burmese chronicles place the event at the beginrung of the Chn8tia^'’era ° 
Sometimes called New Pagan to distmemsh it from m/i p i, v 

name of Tagaung A1«o caUed Pagan or P7gfma a^d m pS ^ 

See the travels of Kia Tan described by PeUiot va B E F E O^1904rp^231- 

* More correctly Taung ngn 
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dissensions Tho Shans and Talaings lK?camc lurhulont and after 
a lumallnoos inlcrvol tbo thinl great national Iiero Alaung 
paya or Alompra canto to the front In tho short space of eight 
years (1762-1700) he gained possession of Arn made tho Bor 
mcTO masters of both the northern and soutlicm provinces 
founded Rangoon and invaded both Manipur and Siam Mliilo 
on tho latter expedition ho died Some of hU successors held 
their court nt Ava but Ik>dAwpa\*a built a netr capital at 
Arnsropura (1783) and Mindon Min another at Mandalav (1867) 
Tho dynasty carao to an end In 1890 when King Thibaw was 
deposed by tho Oovemment of India and bis dominions an 
nexed 


o 

Tho early history of Buddhism in Burma Is obscure os in 
moat other countries and different wrilens have maintamed 
that it was introduced from northern India tho cost coast 
of India Ceylon China or Camboja* All these views may 
bo In a mcasuro true for thcro Is reason to boliovo that it 
was not introduced at one epoch or from one sourco or In 
one form 

It is not remarkable tbat Indian Influenco should bo strong 
among tho Burmese Tlio wonder rather is that they have pro 
served such strong individuality In art institutions and every 
day life that no one can pass from India into Burma without 
feeling that ho has entered a now country This is because tho 
mounfsins which separate it from Eoslcm Bengal and run right 
down to tho sea form a bamor still sufllcienl to provent com 

* For tlia bbtorj ud y(km.ul eondltloo of BoddUua ba Dornu tho foTknring 
BiAj Lo cocnltod beildr* other vorka nferml to ta Ibo eoone o( tUa chAptrr 

U. Bode, Ediiiom e/ Ou SiMuroHM with TaJaeble dlMnUtlotu, ISDT 
*otk la a modent Bormeae coAaUatleel KiatoiT written in 1801 bj paSfll imt 

IL Bode, Lilcrclera 0 / .ffanoo lOOO. 

The OaiadheTupaoi onciUtnlng eeoonU of meoj Pall wedu writUn ta Bvms. 
Edited bj lUserefi in Jov /Ui Terf 5oe. for 18S0 pp. 01 fl. and lodeird by 
U. Bode, QM. ISOS. S3 S. 

Blgamtat, Fia e« da Ooslmwa, 1ST6. 

Yoe, Tia Btfmoa, Ala I /t and nolMwa. 

J Q SeoU, ihmwa, ■ fundbooi of prmetleml fii/onwllow, 1000. 

StprU of Oi* 8 ptrtnitndni Anltaeoto^kBl S ircjr B*rwu 1010-1S*0. 

Vailona ertlfllea {^poulelly bj DorobeUe, Tew>S«la Ko and B. 0. Teiopb) in 
the fedlcs Auiifwf BeddAlan and DuJUlln d* CEcoU FrarnfaiM da rSxtrfmM 
OHmt, 
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mnni cation by rail But from the earliest times Indian immi- 
grants and Indian ideEis have been able to find their way both 
by land and sea According to the Burmese chromcles Tagaung 
was founded by the Hindu prmce Abhirflja m the ninth centuiy 
B c and the kingdom of Arakan claims as its first ruler an 
ancient prmce of Benares The legends have not much more 
historical value than the Kshattnya genealogies which Brah- 
mans have invented for the kings of Mampur, but they show 
that the Burmese knew of India and wished to connect them- 
selves with it This spirit led not only to the mvention of legends 
but to the apphcation of Indian names to Burmese locahties 
For instance Aparantaka, which reaUy designates a district of 
western India, is identified by native scholars with Upper 
Burma^ The two merchants Tapussa and Bhallika who were 
the first to salute the Buddha after his enlightenment are said 
to have come from XJkkala This is usually identified with 
Onssa but Burmese tradition locates it m Buima A system of 
mythical geography has thus arisen 

The Buddha himself is supposed to have visited Burma, as 
well as Ceylon, in his lifetime^ and even to have imparted some 
of his power to the celebrated image which is now m the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mandalay Another resemblance to the Sinhalese 


story is the evangeh7ation of lower Burma by Asoka’s mission- 
aries The Dipavamsa states^ that Sona and Uttara were de- 
yatched to Suvamabhnmi This is identified with K&manna- 
esa or the district of Thaton, which appears to be a con aption 
of Saddhammapura^ and the tradition is accepted m Burma 
The scepticism with which modern scholars have received it is 
per aps unmerited, but the preaching of these missionaries, if 
It ever took place, cannot at present be connected with other 
historical events Nevertheless the statement of the Dipavamsa 
IS sigmficant The work was composed m the fourth centui'v 
A D and taken from older chromcles It may therefore be con- 

(tho Sn^hetra and the name Irrawaddy represents Iravat! 

*« -pp- - 

m (I 18^^ o° the Pagode 

^ embellished form m Mah&vainBa xtt 11 64 

See also the Kalyam Inscriptions m Indian 1893 . p 16 ^ 

called sS or "P"““‘“e ^addlmn Early European trareUera 
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eluded that In tho early ccntunca of our era lower Burma had 
the reputation of being a Buddhist country * It also appears 
certain that In the eleventh century, when the Talnings were 
conquered by Anawrata Buddhist monks and copies of tho 
ISpItaka were found there But \n know little about tho 
c ountr y in the preceding cenloncs Tho Knlynni insenplion sa>*8 
that b^ore Anawrata^s conquest It was divided and decadent 
and during this period there is no proof of intercourse with 
Oeylon but also no disproof One result of Anawrata s conquest 
of Thaton was that he exchanged rchpous embassies with tho 
king of Oeylon, and it la natural to suppose that tho two mon 
archs wore moved to this stop by traditions of previous com 
mumcations Intcrcourso with tho cast coast of India may bo 
toiuued os natural and la confirmed by tho presence of Sanskrit 
words in old TaUfng and tho information about sontheni India 
in Talftlng records In which tho city of Conjovaram tho great 
commentator Dharmapftla and other men of learning are often 
mentioned* Anuloglea have also been traced between tho nrebl 
tocture of Pagan and southern India* It will bo seen Ihol such 
communication by sea may have brought not only IlinayanJst 
BudHhlmi but also Mahayanlst and Tontrio Buddhism as well 
as Brahmanism from Bengal and Orissa so that it Is not sur 
pnsmg if aH these Influences can bo detected in tho ancient build 
ings and sculptures of tho country* Still tho most Important 
evidence as to the charaoter of early Burmeso Buddhism is 
Hinayanist and furnished by Inscriptions on thin golden plates 
*md tllee found near the ancient site of Promo and dcelphorcd 
by Finot* They consist of WinRyanlst religious formula) tho 
language is Pali the alphabet is of a south Tndlnn typo and 
« to resemble closely that used m the Inscriptions of tho 
ftmba dynasty which ruled in Kanora from the third to tho 

krill Wentlfy ApwmnUk* tnd Tcu to vUeb Ajokm aUo •eot 

with upper Bomk utd the Shu coantrr Bot —o'"" to bo coetolT o 
of Tniltkn nuMit 

‘ pDroh>i miner Jtmbm Prin B*mf 1885, pp. 2a-r7 Ho olao ooTi tbok 
u» e.r1Wt T 1 tug fclphkbet k idnUeol with tho Ven*l olpbkbct of tho tonth 
D^^Ani^tnl Report. 1917 p. 20. 

^ 0* ^Wisplo, “Noto* on AnU^nitleo o4 WlmeSS ile— " I%d, Auitf IBOSi 
^ 327 0. Thocigh 1 ododt the pnaUiDI^ th«l IT hlrlnkm ud TutiUm moy 
h*T* flomhljad in krwwr Burnm h dow noi Mem to mo thoi tho Uw Hindu flgurt* 
r l^^Qod In thh fcrtlalo proro Twry mnofa. 

191a, n, pp. lai-lSfl. 
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sixth century It is to the latter part of this penod that the 
inscriptions are to be attributed They show that a foim of the 
Hinayana, comparable, so far as the brief documents permit 
us to judge, with the church of Ceylon, was then known in lower 
Burma and was probably the state church The character of 
the wntmg, taken together with the knowledge of southern 
India shown by the Talamg chromcles and the opmion of the 
Dipavamsa that Burma was a Buddhist country, is good 
evidence that lower Burma had accepted Hmayamsm before 
the sixth century and had mtercourse ivith southern India 
More than that it would perhaps be rash to say 

The Burmese tradition that Buddhaghosa was a native of 
Thaton and returned thither from Ceylon merits more attention 
than it has received It can be easily explained away as patriotic 
fancy On the other hand, if Buddhaghosa’s object was to 
invigorate Hmayamsm m India, the result of his really stu- 
pendous labours was smgularly small, for m India his name is 
connected with no rehgious movement But if we suppose that 
he went to Ceylon by way of the holy places m Magadha and 
returned from the Coromandel Coast to Burma where Hina- 

yamsm aftei wards flourished, we have at least a coherent nar- 
rative^ 


It IS noticeable that Taranatha states ^ that in the Koki 
countries, among which he expressly mentions Pukham (Pagan) 
and Hanwavatt (Pegu), Hmayamsm was preached from the 
days of Asoka onwards, but that the Mahayana was not known 
until the pupils of Vasubandhu mtroduced it 

The presence of Hmayamsm m Lower Burma naturally did 
not prevent the amval of Mahayamsm It has not left many 
certain traces but Ati^a (c 1000), a great figure m the history 
^ Tibetan Buddhism, is reported to have studied both in 
Magadha and m Suvamadvipa by which Thaton must be 
meant He would hardly have done this, had the clergy of 
Thaton been nnfnendly to Tantoc learning This medimral 
Buddhism was also, as m other countries, mixed with Hindmsm 

bv ■prt* “ Buddhaghosa commenting on Ang Nik, 1 14 6 (quoted 

temtoft xa a identification of Ukkala with Burmese 

* Chap xxxix 
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but -whereas in Camboja and Champa Sivaism especially the 
worship of the lingam was long the oflSoial and popular cult 
and penetrated to Siam few Slvaite omblemfl but numerous 
statues of Vishpmte deities have hitherto been discovered in 
Burma 

The above lefers ohiefiy to Lower Burma The history of 
Burmese Buddhism becomes clearer in the eleventh century but 
before passing to this new penod we must enquire what was 
the rehgiouB condition of Upper Burma in the centuries pre 
ceding it. It 18 clear that any variety of Buddhism or Brah 
TTiftnism may have entered this r^ion from India by land at 
any epoch. According to both HsflAn Chuang and I-Ching 
Buddhism dounahed m Samatata and the latter mentions 
images of Avalokita and the reading of the Prajfi& pfLramitA 
The predae position of Sama(ata has not been but In any 
case it was m the east of Bengal and not far from the modem 
Burmeeo frontier The existence of early Sanskrit inscriptions 
at Taungu and elsewhere has been recorded but not -with as 
much detail as could be wished^ Figures of Bodhisattvos and 
Indian daitiee are reported from Prome* and in the Lower 
Ghindwm district are iook>cut temples resembling the oaves of 
Barabar in Bengal Inscriptioas also show that at Prome there 
were kings perhaps m the seventh century who used the Pyu 
language but bore Sanskrit titles According to Burmese tradi 
tion the Buddha himself visited the site of Pagan and prophesied 
that a king called Sammutirsya -would found a city there and 
establish the ftuth This prediction is said to have been fulfilled 
£n 108 A,D but the noUoee quoted from the Burmese ohromolea 
are ooucemed less -with the progress of true religion than -with 
the prevalence of heretaoe known as Ans* It has been oonjeo- 
tured that this name is a corruption of Arya but It appears that 
the coireot orthography is arafi representing an original aran 
yaka that is forest priests It is hard to say whether they were 
degraded Buddhists or an indigenous pnesthood who m some 

Sm bo* oi Ejyiff Indtca, tqL r pui It Oot. 1603, pp. 101-102. For tb* 
prenlaneo ol fonot wfalch matt be dertred from Suibrlt not Ftli aee Bvrma 
Ank. lUp. 1918, p, 14, and 1917 p. S0 

Btport of Supt. Ank. Smtg .Fvnu, 1909 p. 10, 1910 p. 13, end 1910, 
Pp. 33, 33. Flnfft, NoUt d'Spi^ p. 107 

* Bee i;«pedAllj Ftnot to 19IX, u. p. 123, end Eaber tn BJ-PJS 0 1909 
p. 064. 
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ways imitated what they Imew of Brahmamc and Buddhist 
institutions They wore black robes, let their hair grow, wor- 
shipped serpents, hung up in their temples the heads of ammals 
that had been sacrificed, and once a year they assisted the king 
to immolate a victim to the Nats on a mountam top They 
claimed power to expiate all sms, even pamcide They hved m 
convents (which is then only real resemblance to Buddhist 
monks) but were not cehbate^ Ana w rata is said to have sup- 
pressed the Ans but he certainly did not extirpate them for an 
mscnption dated 1468 records their existence m the Myingyan 
district Also m a village near Pagan are preseived Tantno 
frescoes representmg Bodhisattvas with then Saktis Tn one 
temple is an inscription dated 1248 and reqmrmg the people to 
supply the priests morning and evemng with nee, beef, betel, 
and a 3ar of spints^ It is not clear whether these pnests were 
Ans or not, but they evidently professed an extreme form of 
Buddhist ^aktism 


Chinese influences m Upper Burma must also be taken mto 
account Burmese kings were perhaps among the many 
potentates who sent rehgious embassies to the Emperor Wu-ti 
about 625 a d and the T'ang® annals show an acquamtance with 
Burma They desenbe the inhabitants as devout Buddhists, 
reluctant to take life or even to wear silk, smee its manufacture 
mvolves the death of the silk woims There were a hundred 
monastenes mto which the youth entered at the age of seven, 
leavmg at the age of twenty, if they did not mtend to become 
monks The Chinese wiiter does not seem to have regarded the 
rehgion of Burma as difiFermg materially from Buddhism as he 
^ew it and some similarities m ecclesiastical terminology shown 
by Chinese and Burmese may mdicate the presence of Chinese 

credited with having praotifled a sort of jus pnmm 
neciw See on this question the chapter on Camhoja and alleged simdar cumins 

the'NdLa?r''/j'^ PP ^ kave been s^mdar to 

t Prabodhaeandrodaya (about 1100 A-n ) 

represents Uuddhiat monfes as drunken and hcentious 

tor ima e) 100 feet high Litigants bum incense and kneel before it refleotme 

riC' whoo tS:!:” s 

or pla^e the king also kneels in front of it and blames himseh ” The Chinese 
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XXX Vl] 

mfluonco* Bat this influence though possibly strong between 
the sixth and tenth centnnes a d and again about tho time of 
the Chinese invasion of 1284* cannot bo hold to exclude Indian 
influonoo 

Thus when Anawrata came to tho throne* several forms of 
rohgion probably co-ensted at Pagan, and probably most of 
thorn were corrupt though it is a mistoke to think of his 
dominions aa barbarous Tho reformation which followed is 
described by Burmeso authors in considerable detail and as 
usual in such accounts is asenbed to tho activity of one per 
Bonality tho Thera Arahanta who came from Thaton and on 
joyed Anawrata s confidence Tho story imphes that there was 
a party in Pagan which know that tho prevalent crcod was 
corrupt and also looked upon Thaton and Ceylon as religious 
centres As Anawrata was a man of arms rather than a thco 
loglan wo may conjecture that his motive was to concentrate in 
his capital tho flower of learning as known in his time — a motive 
which has often animated successful princes in Asia and led to 
the uDcoremonions selsuro of living saints According to tho 
story he broke up the commumtlcs of Ans at the instigation of 
Arahanta and then sent a mission to Msnohari king of Pegu 
asking for a copy of tho Tipltaka and for rehes Ho rccolvtfd a 
contemptuous reply Intimating that ho was not to bo trusted 
with such sacred objects Anawrata in mdlgnatlon collected on 
army marched against tho Talaiogs and ended by carrying off 
to Pagan not only elephant loads of seripturcs and relics but 
also an the Tnlftlng monks and nobles with tho king himself* 
The Fitskos were stored in a splendid pagoda and Anawrata 

^ 8m TkT-S«ln Ko, tn Ini. Amb^wy 1006, p. SIl Bot I rnrut tmlem Uut I 
lun not b««n sbla to foUov or confirm *11 tbe etjmologfM nggcfllcd bj Mm, 

* 8m for nbtpMB r*n ^ At Pajtn, JZtporf of Uu 8 p€r{*It*itnb AreJL Snrrfy 
Bvno, ybr fmr €mdi»ff 31«f JfercA, 1010 pp. tO, 21 Ad iuMrlpUoQ tt Fkgui 

ouMili tbst Id 1285 KliafalUrt troop* v«to *oeompuiiod by monki *001 to erna 
Bormu Both troop* *itd h*H«d mi Ti^aoDS aod both ven nb* 

•oqTamtly wtthdr»»iL Sm ArcA Bmrvrf 1917 p. 38. 

* The dite of Anawnta i cosqaai o( Thaloo bmisi to b* Dov fixed bj inittrlp- 
Uocu ** 1057 though fortoarlr toppo*ed to be Mrlier Bee Bmnna ArcA. Btp, 
ISIS. For AoavnU a reUgkm tefonot *m SdMuonDjua pp. 17 fl. mad 07 fl. 

It hu be«a noted that manj o< tb« laacrlpUona exidanataij of th* >vuuu 
depleted on the wall* ol the Xwnila tani|de at Pagan are la T*) Ing, ahortag that 
It Tia tom* tlai* before th* Borman* were abb to » the cnltnre of the 

coni{QeT*d eonnlx^ 
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sent to Ceylon’- for others which were compared T^dth the 
copies obtained from Thaton in order to settle the text^ 

For 200 years, that is from about 1060 a d until the later 
decades of the thirteenth century, Pagan was a great centre of 
Buddhist culture not only for Burma but for the whole cast, 
renowned ahlce for its architecture and its scholarship The 
former can still be studied in the magnificent pagodas which 
mark its site Towards the end of his reign Anawrata made not 
very successful attempts to obtam rehcs from China and Ceylon 
and commenced the construction of the Shwe Zigon pagoda 
He died before it was completed but his successors, who enjoyed 
fairly peaceful reigns, fimshed the work and constructed about 
a thousand other buddings among which the most celebrated is 
the Ananda temple erected by King Kyansitha^ 

Pah hterature m Burma begins with a httle grammatical 
treatise known as K5,nlca and composed in 1064 ad by the 
monk Dhammasenapati who hved m the monastery attached 
to this temple A number of other works followed Of these the 


most celebrated was the Saddaniti of Aggavamsa (1164), a 
treatise on the language of the Tipitaka which became a classic 
not only m Burma but in Ceylon A singular enthusiasm for 
Imguistic studies prevailed especially m the reign of Kyocva 
(c 1230), when even women are said to have been distmguished 
for the skdl and ardour which they displayed in conquering the 
difficulties of Pah grammar Some treatises on the Abhidham- 
ma were also produced 


Like Mohammedanism, Hmayamst Buddhism is too simple 
and definite to admit much variation m doctrine, but its clergy 
are prone to violent disputes about apparently trivial questions 
Tn the thirteenth century such disputes assumed grave propor- 
tions m Burma About 1175 a d a celebrated elder named 


1 ® P ^ P 20 See also Bode, Pah LUeratnrc of Burma, 

recording the coir,n,unicationB between 
^iraddha (=Anawiata) represents Ceylon as asking for monks 

-ZZut I’ ^ then regarded as a 

Buddiust country -with a fine tradition ^ 

/ ^ Biymese canon adds four -works to the Khuddaka Nikava namelv 

(a) ^hnda Panha. (6) Netti Pakarana. (c) Suttasahgaha, (d) PefakopaLsa. ^ 

n 24 See Burma Arch Bep 1916, 

remarkable edjflcea may be menuoned the Thapmyu or 
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Uttar&jiva accompanied bj his pupil Chapata left for Ceylon 
They spent some jTars in atad> at the ^lahlrih&ra and Chapala 
received ordination there He returned to Pagan with four other 
monks and maintained that valid ordination could bo conferred 
only through the monks of tho Mah&vih&m who alone had kept 
the succession unbroken Ho with his four companions having 
received this ordination claimed power to transmit it but he 
decUiKd to recognize Burmeso orders This pretension oroused 
a storm of opposition especially from tho Talaing monks They 
maintained that Arohonta who had reformed Buddhism under 
Anawrata was spintualli descended from tho missionaries sent 
by Asoka who were os well quatincd to administer ordination 
os Mahinda But Chapata was not only a man of learning and 
on author' but also a vigorous personahty and in favour at 
Court He had tho best of tho contest ond succeeded In making 
tho Talaing school appear as seceders from orthodoxy There 
thus aroso a distinction between the Sinhalese or later school 
and the old Burmese school who regarded one another as 
schismatics A scandal was caused in tho Sinhalese community 
bj RAhula the ablest of Chapata s disciples who fell in love 
with an actress and wished to become a layman His colleagues 
induced him to leave tho country for decency s sake and peace 
was restored but 8ubsequcntl> after Chapata s death tho re 
maining three disciples* fell out on questions of discipline rather 
than doctnne ond founded threo factions which can hardly bo 
caDcd schools althougli they refused to keep tho Uposatha 
days together Tho light of religion shono brightest at Pogan 
car]} in tho thirteenth century while these threo brethren were 
olive and tho Siaanavarpsa states that at least three Arhats 
lived in tho cilv But tho power of Pagan collapsed under 
attacks from both Oiineso and Shans at the ond of the century 

* Hia beW known of hb works are (ha R (ta on grammar tod tbr 

Saakbaparannanl Tb^ I tirr b • eooimrnl rj on (be Abhldharamallha-aaogsba, 
hat h b not «ri In If Chanata «orapo«ed It or iwitIt tranalatrd it from tho 
ShihaWse. 

* Somo aulhodtW iprak as If tbr foor dlaHpks of (PiifQla had femndod foor 
sects, bat ibo rsprohoto Klfanla can hardlv hare dona thb. Tbo sborc accoo t It 
taken troni tho Kslj-snl irvscriptkm. AnI IMO pp. 30. 31 It rays rery db 
ItoctlT Tbsre were In PDfama (Pagan) 4 seota. 1 'ITic so <uc of tb# priests 
wbo Introdored tbe leUgion (ram SndhainounAjara (us. tbe Hratnraa Bangba). 
L Tb« disdptea of SlToUmohltbcra. 3. The disciples of Tlmsltndam bithera. 
4. Tbs disdpiea of Anaoda KaUtbenu” 
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and the last hmg became a monk under the compulsion of Shan 
chiefs The deserted city appears to have lost its importance as 
a rehgious centre, for the ecclesiastical chromcles shift the 
scene elsewhere 

The two Shan states which arose from the rmn of Pagan, 
namely Panya (V^ayapura) and Sagamg (Jeyyapura), encour- 
aged rehgion and learning Their existence probably explains 
the claim made m Siamese mscnptions of about 1300 that the 
temtory of Siam extended to Hamsavati or Pegu and this con- 
tact of Burma and Siam was of great importance for it must be 
the ongm of Pah Buddhism m Siam which otheiwise remams 
nnexplamed 

After the fall of the two Shan states m 1364, Ava (or Eatna- 
pura) which was founded m the same year gradually became 
the rehgious centre of Upper Burma and remained so durmg 
several centuries But it did not at first supersede older towns 
inasmuch as the loss of pohtical mdependence did not always 
mvolve the destruction of monasteries Buddhism also flour- 
ished in Pegu and the Talaing countiy where the vicissitudes of 
the northern kingdoms did not aSect its fortunes 

Anawrata had transported the most eminent Theras of 
Thaton to Pagan and the old Talamg school probably suffered 
temporarily Somewhat later we hear that the Sinhalese school 
was mtroduced mto these regions by S&.nputta^, who had been 
ordamed at Pagan About the same time two Theras of Marta- 
ban, preceptors of the Queen, visited Ceylon and on returning 
to their Own land after bemg ordamed at the Mah§,vihara con- 
sidered themselves superior to other monks But the old Bur- 
mese school contmued to exist Not much hterature was pro- 
duced m the south S&nputta was the author of a Dhammathat 
or code, the first of a long senes of law books based upon Manu 

Somewhat later Mah9,yasa of Thaton (c 1370) wiote several 
grammatical works 

The most prosperous penod for Buddhism m Pegu was the 
reign of Dhammaceti, also called Eam&flhipati (1460-1491) 
He was not of the royal family, but a simple monk who helped 
a princess of Pegu to escape from the Buimese court where she 
was detamed Tn 1463 this prmcess became Queen of Pegu and 
ammaceti eft bis monastery to become her pnme minister, 
^ Also known by the title of DhammavitaBa He was active m 1246 
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Bon In law and ultimately her successor But though ho had 
lelnmcd to the world hia heart was with tho Church Ho was 
renowned for his pioty no less than for his magnificcnco and is 
known to modem scholars as tho author of the Kalj anl insenp 
tioiu' which assumo tho proportions of a treatise on oeclosi 
astlcal laws and history Their chief purpose is to settle an 
intricato and highly technical question namely tho proper 
method of dcflmng and consecrating a simd This word which 
means literally boundary slgnlQcs a plot of ground within which 
Uposatha meetings ordinations and other ccrcraonics can take 
place Tho expression occurs In tho ^^naJA Pltaka* but tho 
area there contemplated seems to bo an ecclesiastical district 
within which tho Bhlkkhna wero obliged to meet for Uposatha 
Tho modem »tm4 is much sraollor* but more important since 
It IS maintained that valid ordination can be confomd only 
within its limits To Dhamraoccti the question seemed mo- 
mentooj for as ho explains there were in southern Burma sit 
schools who would not meet for Uposatha These were first tho 
Camboja^ school (Identical with tho Amhanta school) who 
claimed splntual descent from tho missionanes sent by Asoka 
to Suvanjabhfinii and then five divisions of tho Sinhalese 
school naraeW tho three founded by Chapala s disciples as 
already related and two more founded by tho tlioras of Marta 
ban. Dhamraacctl accordingly sent a minion to Cojlon charged 
to obtain an authontatlvo ruling as to the proper method of 
consecrating a eimd and conferring ordination On tholr return 
a locality known as liio Kal>anislm& was consecrated In tho 
manuor prescribed by the Mahftnhira and dunng three years all 
tho Bhikkhus of Dhammacctl skingdom wore reordolned thoro 
The total number reached 16 C06 and tho king boasts that ho 
had thus purified religion and mode tho school of the MabAvi 
hAra the only sect aU other distinctions being obhtorated. 

‘ Foond b ZAls^TUlng. « nbrub of The Uft, tnaalaliotk tnd note* w 
fa rarioo* ArUeln by Tov 8cfa Ko fa Iba JftiifaK Aniiqtsrf lot ltOS-4. 

* n. U 11, IS, 

* Awordfag to T»w-Sefa Ko (Isi AnL 19W p. U) “aboot KM ot 110 f«t tn 
petim»l*r ** 

* No eoaUet wUb Cambojaa r^lgloa li itspUed. Tb« teot to e&Qed becautt 
ha chief monaattry wm oc*r tha Cttabojft loukci and tblm derired lu name from 
^ tact that many Cambojaa (probably zoeanlng Bhan) pritown were oonflned 
near tt. 
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There can be httle doubt that in the fifteenth centuiy 
Burmese Buddhism had assumed the form 'which it still has, 
but was this form due to indigenous tradition or to imitation of 
Ceylon Five penods merit attention (a) In the sixth centuiy, 
and probably several centuries earher, Hmayamsm was hnown 


m Lower Burma The mscnptions attestmg its existence are 
wiitten m Pah and m a south Tudian alphabet (6) Anawrata 
(1010—1052) purified the Budflhism of Upper Burma "with the 
help of scriptures obtamed from the Talamg country, which 
were compared "with other scriptures brought from Ceylon 

(c) About 1200 Chapata and his pupils who had studied m 
Ceylon and received ordmation there refused to recogmze the 
Talamg monhs and two hostile schools were founded, pre- 
dominant at first m Upper and Lower Burma respectively 

(d) About 1250 the Sinhalese school, led by Sanputta and others, 
began to make conquests m Lower Burma at the expense of the 
Talamg school (e) Two centuries later, about 1460, Dham- 
maceti of Pegu boasts that he has purified rehgion and made 
the school of the Maha'vihara, that is the most orthodox form 


of the Sinhalese school, the only sect 

In connection with these data must be taken the important 
statement that the celebrated Tantnst Ati^a studied m Lower 
Burma about 1000 a d Up to a certam pomt the conclusion 
seems clear Pah Hmayamsm m Burma was old mtercourse 
with southern India and Ceylon tended to keep it pure, whereas 
mtercourse with Bengal and Onssa, which must have been 
equally frequent, tended to import Mahayamsm In the time 
of Anawrata the rehgion of Upper Burma probably did 
not deserve the name of Buddhism He mtroduced m its 
place the Buddhism of Lower Burma, tempered by refer- 
^ 1200 if not earher the idea prevailed 

^ Mahavihara was the standard of orthodoxy and 

^ Talamg church (which probably retamed some 
Mahayamst features) feU below it in the fifteenth century 
this view was imiversaUy accepted, the opposition and indeed 

to an enT >='ituch having come 


‘‘ whether the earhest Burmese 

storv ot from the south The 

story of Asoka s missionaries cannot be summarily rejected 
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but it &Uo cannot bo accepted xrilhout hesitation' It i» tho 
Ceylon chronicle which knows of them and comrannication 
between Banna and southern India was old and persistent It 
may have existed oven before tho Chnslian era 

After tho fall of Pagan Upper Banna of which wo must 
now speak passed through troubled limes and wo bear Httlo of 
religion or litcmturo Though Ava was founded in !30-< it did 
not become an intellectual centre for another century But tho 
reign of Isarapati (1442-I40S] was ornamented by several wnters 
of eminence among whom may be mentioned tho monk poet 
Sllavaipsa and AnjTivarpsa an exponent of tho Abhidhamma 
They arc noticeable os being tho first wnters to publish religious 
works either ongirml or translated in tho vernacular and this 
practice steadily Increased In tho early part of tlio sixteenth 
century* occurred tho only persecution of Buddhism known in 
Burma ThohanbwfL a Shan who had become king of Ava 
endeavoured to exterminate tho order by dehbemto massacro 
and delivered temples monostcncs and librancs to tho flames 
Tho pcnecntion did not lost long nor extend to other districts 
but it created great indignation among tho Bunneso and was 
perhaps ono of tho reasons why tho Shan dynasty of Ava was 
ovorlhrown In 1C55 

Bayin (or Bureng) Naung stands out as ono of tho greatest 
personalities In Bunneso history As a Buddhist ho was xcalous 
even to mtokranco since ho forced tho Sbans and Moshms of 
the northern districts and indeed all his subjects to make a 
formal profession of Buddhism Ho also as related clsowhoro 
made not very successful attempts to obtain tho tooth rolio 
from Oeylom But it la probablo that his active patronage of 
tho faith as shown In tho construction and endowment of 
religious bnnrUngK was exercised chiefly in Pegu and this must 
bo the reason why tho SisanavaipBa (which Is Interested chiefly 
in Upper Burma) says httlo about him 

Hla successors showed httlo political capacity but oncour 
aged rehgion and literaturo Tho study of tho Abhidhamma was 

* In IftTtnr ot il. It may b« nhl tlint tke DfparvpM and the e^rfler tradition* 

® which tho niparaqiu Is bued nro andoDt snd Impnrti&i iritne*K*r tgsinst It. 
tw Asoka ■ sttentlao ■eeios to hsTO been dirteted VMtwmrds, not towsxds Beogsl 
win Berms, sod tbst no Terr esrlj proof o< Uw ©f Boddbl m In Barms 

been found. 

* AppsrroUy sbont latS-lfOa 
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specially flourishing in the districts of Ava and Sagaing from 
about 1600 to 1660 and found many illustnous exponents 
Besides works in Pah, the writers of this time produced numer- 
ous Burmese translations and paraphrases of Abhidhamma 
works, as well as edifying stones 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century Burma was in 
a disturbed condition and the Sisanavamsa says that religion 
was dimmed as the moon by clouds A national and rehgious 
revival came with the victories of Alompra (1762 onwards), but 
the eighteenth century also witnessed the rise of a eunous and 
not very edifymg controversy which divided the Sangha for 
about a hnndred years and spread to Ceylon^ It concerned the 
manner m which the upper robe of a monk, consisting of a long 
piece of cloth, should be worn The old practice m Burma was 
to wiap this cloth round the lower body from the loins to the 
ankles, and draw the end from the back over the left shoulder 
and thence across the breast over the nght shoulder so that it 
finally hung loose behmd But about 1698 began the custom 
of walking with the nght shoulder bare, that is to say letting 
the end of the robe faU down m front on the left side The 
Sangha became divided mto two factions knomi as Elaiiisila 
(one-shouldered) and Pdnipana (fully clad) The bitterness of 
the seemingly tnvial controversy was increased by the fact 
that the Ekamsikas could produce httle scriptural warrant and 
appealed to late authonties or the practice in Ceylon, thus 
neglectmg sound learmng Por the Vinaya frequently^ pre- 
scnbes that the robe is to be adjusted so as to fall over only one 
shoulder as a mark of special respect, which imphes that it was 
usuaUy worn over both shoulders In 1712 and agam about 
twenty years later arbitrators were appointed by the king to 
hear both sides, but they had not sufficient authority or leammg 


^ See Sdsanavamsa, pp 118 ff 
* Eg Mahavagga, l 29, 2, rv 


i'' 3, 3 Ekarpsam uttarasangam kantva But 
both arrangements of ^pery aro found m the oldest images of the Buddha and 

commoner See Grunwedel, Buddhxst Art m 
indto, 1901, p 172 Though these images are considerably later than the Mahavagga 
and prove nothing as to the oripmol practice of the Sangha, yet they show that 

1 ® It now prevails in 

Siam and partly m Ceylon I Ching (chap xi ) has a discussion on the way robes 

worn m India (c 680 A.D ) which is very obscure but seems to say that monks 
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to pre a decided opinion The BlimngpoMtcal events of l 740 and 
tb« following ycara naturally threwccclcsiMtical quarrels Into the 
ihade but when the great Alompra had dlspo^ of his enemies 
be appeared M ft modem Asoka The court reli^lou^l^ obwn cd 
Uposatiift days and the king was populfttly believed to be n 
Bodblsattvft* Ho was not howc\cr sound on the great question 
of eccleaiaatical dress liis chaplain Alula belonged to tho 
Ekaipsdca party and the king M>ing that he wished to go into 
the whole matter himrelf but hod not for the moment leisure, 
proridonally ordered the SaAghft to obey Atula a ruling Hut 
some champiotia of tho other sido stood firm Alompra dealt 
leniently with them but died during bis Siamese campaign 
before be bad time to unravel the Intricacies of tho \jnftja 
The influence of Atula, who must have been an astute If not 
teamed man continued ftfter tho king a death and no measures 
were taken against tho Ekarpsikfts although King Ifsin byu shm 
(17fl$-1770) persecuted on bcrolical sect called ParnmaU' His 
youthful successor Sing gunu was Induced to hold a pubho 
dnpotatioiL The Ekarpsikos were defeated in this contest and 
i ro)*aI decree was Issued making the Pirupona discipline 
ohli^tory But tho vexed question was not wltlcd for it cam© 
up again In tho long reign (1781-1810) of BodfipayA This king 
has won an evil reputation for cruelty and insensate conceit*, 
hut bo was a man of vigour and kept together his great empire 
His megalomania naturally detracted from tho esteem won by 
hii piety Hla benefactions to reUgion were lavish Ibo shrines 
«nd roonaslertes which he built Innumerable But ho desired to 
huiJd a pogoda larger than any in tho world and during somo 
twenty years wasted an incalculable amount of labour and 
money on this project still commemorated by a gigantic but 
unflnisbed mass of brickwork now in ruins in order to supora be 
lU erection bo left bia palace and Uvod at Mmgun wbero bo 

p. jjx UaruBio* niUiATtsUo e*i •jmfli amhikloi ri}l 

U rohiriaco. la P^U D»wg iiMcrijHion Aloapn* *cm Hila 
twice •’InTirtJu ©1 tU«Bjr(oed {U«i.tuir I Iwcobm l Baddh*, 

“ VCut cat." VWu* AntifitaTTf ISSS py. t «ul t Tbtn i* t-mtlinat 
ts tbb ttpinUon. CL tee tOe IfttcriptJeM ol tb* SlMowe Kisj 6rt 
RAu BectkMd beJow 

* wttt Pariunt who circled to ilirfntt uid Ib*sm tod ert ioW to be 
I to-d*.y by Uit StwU icet 

^ TAt PtrmtM Engirt by the lulbw Father 8*o£erm*DO, who went to 
ia ITSJ tad And tim* about W ywfc 
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conceived the idea that he was a Buddha, an idea which had 
not been entirely absent from the minds of Alompra and Hsm- 
hyu-shm It is to the credit of the Theras that, despite the 
danger of opposmg an autocrat as cruel as he was crazy, they 
refused to countenance these pretensions and the king returned 
to hiR palace as an ordinary monarch 

If he could not make himself a Buddha, he at least disposed 
of the Ekamsika dispute, and was probably influenced m his 
views by iSS’lLn&hhivamsa, a monk of the P&rupana school whom 
he made his chaplam, although Atula was still ahve At first 
he named a commission of enqimy, the result of which was that 
the Ekamsikas admitted that their practice could not be 
justified from the scriptures but only by tradition A royal 
decree was issued enjoining the observance of the Parupana 
discipline, but two years later Atula addressed a letter to the 
king m which he mamtamed that the Ekamsika costume was 
approved m a work called Culaganthipada, composed by 
Moggalana, the immediate disciple of the Buddha The king 
ordered representatives of both parties to examine this conten- 
tion and the debate between them is dramatically described m 
the Sasanavamsa It was demonstrated that the text on which 
Atula rehed was composed m Ceylon by a thera named Moggalana 
who hved m the twelfth century and that it quoted mediaeval 
Smhalese commentaries After this exposure the Ekamsika party 
collapsed The king commanded (1784) the P§/rupana discipline 
to be observed and at last the royal order received obedience 
It will be observed that throughout this controversy both 
sides appealed to the king, as if he had the right to decide the 
pomt m dispute, but that his decision had no compellmg power 
as long as it was not supported by evidence He could ensure 
toleration for views regarded by many as heretical, but was 
unable to force the views of one party on the other untd the 
wmning cause had pubhcly disproved the contentions of its 
opponents On the other hand the king had practical control 
of the hierarchy, for his chaplam was de facto head of the 
Church and the appomtment was strictly personal It was not 
the practice for a king to take on bis predecessor’s chaplam and 
the latter could not, like a Lamaist or Cathohc ecclesiastic, 
claim any permanent supernatural powers BodopayS. did some- 
thing towards organizing the hierarchy for he appomted four 
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rldrn* of rcjrair lo \y' *v^ftf;hfv^aJa* or rn in r]V'^\. T^i hnp» 
xnth (our tnorr m a i«!nnU and ot^r them oil fii' clmp!''in 
^lnaa«w\rth\n»hop wa<n tnonof nvrpvand lirtsl In turn 

In mnou^ mona Icnr^ i‘qp»'rvi m;; iho di dp^in'' and ^ludjp^ 
In rpilo of thr cxtTnvap-vnf**^ of Ilofi p^vA Ih^ Clmtrli wm 
flemn hinp and n^prolM In h\* irlpn TTir cot'*!»ntrtl imapp 
«flrd MahSronnj wai lr\n«frrtoJ from Ankan In Im r-vpiial 
toprihrr Tnll> a Ran knt lilmrv and Utifina f^'nt In C'n Inn not 
onlv Ihc monkf< tvho fmind'^l fho Amarajmn r^Iinol hut oNo 
numrroua PaIj irxU Tina pm^p^t^tv ronunnM in ihn n-ipna of 
Papvidaar Tlnrrairadi and Papan min ttlm wrro of Ijii!*' p#-r 
wnal ncTonnl Tk'' firrl onl'Trtl ihocompdalmn of lli'* ^ a.aw»n 
a chronicle whkb 'wa< nni onpnaf fiul inforporal<*<l nnd mp^r 
f^rdolhrrwortftoflhf'pamrUnl Inhi^rrjpnaro'"hqa'- tion 
a^ to Ihr vatjJilr of pranl'' of lami rtc for rrlipiou* pnrpo^^* 
It drtidrd In tho mo^t faYour-vldH to th*' onlrr n* 
tlmt purh pninM arr prr^wfaal and arr not inralitNtrt! I)\ (ho 
Up«« of timr Al*oul iPt ilifrr vc\^ a tt»n‘ld rablo output of 
vtTTvacuUr btcraturr Tho Diplia ''amvulla and An-ullnra 
Nik&va^ with thrlr commontan**' wrrr tmn htr^l Into Iturmr^o 
but no compositions In Pali arc rrcon!«! 

From |fiu2 till IR** Itorma yc\* nilM l»v 'fintlon min who 
If not a national licro was M least a pious j^^ncT Io\ mp rapsMo 
kinp Ills chaplain Panfifi iml rompovM) the ‘-i nna\am«a or 
ccclcsia tical hl«torj of Parma and thr Llnp him ejf xy^s nm 
bltloas to fipuro as a grrat Buddhist monarch Ihnupli with more* 
aanU\ than BodopavA for his chief de*'lre was lo Ik* known as 
the Convener of tlie Fifth Buddhist Council Tlie I>o<h PoplNleil 
met from ISQR to 1671 and like the ancient ‘'Srtgtt is promslr<l 
lo recite the Tjpi|aka in onier to rslnhlJsh the conrcl text The 
result maj still be seen at Mandalay In tlie collection of buildings 
coraraonlj Known ns the four hundresl and flltj Pagoslas a 
central Stupa (nirrounded b\ hundrrsts of small shnnes each 
Bhcltcnng a perpendicular tablet on which a portion of this 
vcnlobk) hlblo in stone Is inscnl>r<l Mlndon min also eorrcctwl 
the growing laxltj of lire Bhlkkhus and the esteem in wlUch 
tho Burmese church was hold at this tlmo l« ahowm l»> tlio fact 
that the monks of Cojlon Mnt a deputation to tho Sartgbarftja 
of Sfandalaj referring to bla decision a dispute about a sima or 
occlosiMlIcal boundarj 
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Mmdon-mui was succeeded by Thibaw, who was deposed by 
the British The Sangharaja maintained his ofifice until he died 
in 1895 An mterregnum then occurred for the appointment 
had always been made by the kmg, not by the Sangha But 
when Lord Curzon visited Burma m 1901 he made arrangements 
for the election by the monks themselves of a superior of the 
whole order and Taunggwm Sayadaw was solemnly installed m 
this office by the British authonties in 1903 mth the title of 
Thathanabaingi 


3 


We may now examine briefly some sides of popular rehgion 
and institutions which are not Buddhist It is an mterestmg 
fact that the Burmese law books or Dhammathats“, which are 
stdl accepted as regulating inheritance and other domestic 
matters, are Indian m origin and show no traces of Sinhalese 
mfluence although smce 1750 there has been a decided tendency 
to bnng them mto connection with authonties accepted by 
Buddhism The earhest of these codes are those of Dham- 
mavilasa (1174 a d ) and of Waguru, kmg of Martaban m 1280 
They professedly base themselves on the authonty of Manu 
and, so far as purely legal topics are concerned, correspond 
pretty closely with the rules of the Manava-dharma^astra But 
they omit all prescnptions which mvolve Brahmamc rehgious 
observances such as penance and sacrifice Also the theory of 
pmnshment is different and inspired by the doctrme of Kaima, 
namely, that every evil deed will bnng its own retnbution 
Hence the Burmese codes ordam for every cnme not penalties 
to be suffered by the cnmmal but merely the payment of com- 
pensation to the party aggneved, proportionate to the damage 
Buffereds It is probable that the law-books on which these 
codes were based were brought from the east coast of India and 


rfitrni Burmese pronunciation the s of Indian words 

as th ( = 6), r as y and , as z Thus Thagya for Sakra. yoza^vm for 

^"ThisToTTr sSt 

inflictmg'atrocTouslv cmel^p'^ms'hmente“®" theii^bordinates from 
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were of (ho p'lme (vpo tho code of NArtwlft which (hough of 
unqawlioned Bmhmanlc orthotloxj is nlmo^t purrl} legal and 
has h((lc (o MV nhoul religion A sult^idinrv li(cm(nrr embody 
ing local deebnons nB(amlI\ grew up and abou( 1010 \\as sum 
manred by aBunnese nobleman called Kaing tA in I ho Mnhiiriija 
dhamma(ha( Ho roevived from (ho king (ho (l(lo of Mnnurija 
and (he name of Manu bocamo connoclod wi(h his code (hough 
it is really ba«otl on local custom It appears to have superseded 
older law books anlH the reign of Alompm who remodelWl (ho 
admimstration and caused m.\enil codes (o l>o compiled* Tlioso 
also proserro (ho name of Mann but ho and Kamg zA aro 
(rralod ns (ho same personage The niles of Ihn older Jan }>ooks 
arc in (ho main rofained but nro made (o depend on Buddhist 
(cits Later Dliammathats l>ocomo mom and more decidedly 
Buddhist Tlius the MohavIcchoslanI (ISA2) docs not mention 
Manu but presents (ho sul^stancc of (ho Manu Bhammalhats ns 
(he law preached h^ (ho Buddha 

Direct Indian innueneo may bo seen (n another department 
not unimportant in an oncntal country Tlio court astrologers 
soothsayer* and professors of hmdml sciences were even in 
recent times Brahmans known as PonnA and mosti) from 
Manipur An inscription found at Pagan and dated M-J2 men 
tion* the gift of 205 books* to (ho Sangha among which sorcral 
have Sansknl titles and about ICOO wo bear of Pandits lenmetl 
In (ho VedaAAstms meaning not Vodio learning in tho strict 
sense but combinations of science and mngio described ns 
mcdidno astronora\ KimnAAstras etc Hindu tradition was 
Bufflclcnlly strong at tho Court (o make the prer^nco of experts 
in tho Alhnrva Vtxla scorn desirablo and In tho capital they woro 
m request for such somees ns drawing up horoscopes* and 

* Forclilumairr rim a lift o( 30 DhuaBUtbaU coanLlnJ brtwm 1 S3 and 
1881 

* They a^^o) to ham Incladrd tantrlo voflu ol the SlalikiUoakra tjpr 6 m 
B ode, PmU LiL of BurmA, p. lOS ^oa. *71 Dal the nanw b gimi la tho Pall 
(ora 

' Among tuagf* bui u J (ren Iflndobm maj be mrallowd lb« dailj vaablng 
In holj vaUr erf the lauge la th Anikan traple at llandala; Fonn^j eoort 
(Mtirttlea, lach aa Lbo Ne» \ rar a (faat and Uw (MtJral o( plwghiag were prr 
foraed bj PSimii and with Indtan rilM. On th* otbor band tho RlmAjana doM 
*»t amn to hara tho aamo tnflaence on nrt and Otofalaxo that it baa had In Slam 
A thmgfa a<tpea (ma It am aometlmrt d RtforU 8\tf^ 

Anhiectyj Romy Ihmmm 1008, p. 21 


J 
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involang good luck at wedflirigs whereas monks will not attend 
social gathenngs 

More important as a non-Buddhist element m Burmese 
religion is the worship of Nats^ or spirits of various lands Of 
the prevalence of such worship there is no doubt, but I cannot 
agree with the authorities who say that it is the practical 
rehgion of the Burmese No passmg tourist can fail to see that 
m the hteral as well as figurative sense Bmma takes its colour 
from Budfibism, from the gilded and vermihon pagodas and 
the yellow robed pnests It is impossible that so much money 
should be given, so many hves dedicated to a rehgion which 
had not a real hold on the hearts of the people The worship of 
Nats, wide-spread though it be, is humble in its outward signs 
and IS a superstition rather than a creed On several occasions 
the kings of Burma have suppressed its manifestations when 
they became too conspicuous Thus Anawrata destroyed the 
Nat houses of Pagan and recent kmgs forbade the practice of 
firmg guns at funerals to scare the evil spirits 

Nats are of at least three classes, or rather have three 
origins Firstly they are nature spirits, similar to those revered 
m China and Tibet They inhabit noticeable natural features of 
every kind, particularly trees, nvers and monntams , they may 
be specially connected with villages, houses or individuals 
Though not essentially evil they are touchy and vindictive, 
pnnishmg neglect or discourtesy with misfortune and lU-luck 
No explanation is offered as to the ongm of many Nats, but 
others, who may be regarded as forming the second category, 
are ghosts or ancestral spirits In northern Burma Chinese 
mfluence encouraged ancestor worship, but apart from this 
there is a disposition (ecLually evident m India) to beheve that 
violent and imcanny persons and those who meet with a tragic 
death become powerful ghosts reqiiinng propitiation Thirdly, 
there are Nats who are at least m part identified with the Indian 
deities recognized by early Buddhism It would seem that the 
Thirty Seven Nats, described m a work called the Mahagita ' 
Medamgyan, correspond to the Thirty Three Gods of Buddhist 
mjrthology , but that the number has been raised for unknown 


by Sir R C Temple, 1906, and Burma 

not authonties seem agreed that Nat is 

not the Sanskrit Mtha but an mdigenous word of unknown derivation. 
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reasons to 37^ Thej arc spirits of deceased heroes and there Is 
nothing unbuddhlst in this conception for the Pitakas fro 
qncntly represent desendng persons as being reborn In tho 
Heaven of the Thirty Three Tho chief is ThogvA the 5akra or 
Indra of Hindu mythology* but tho others arc heroes connected 
With five cycles of legends based on a popular and often inac 
curato version of Burme*o history^ 

Besides Thngy& Nat wo find other Indian figures such os 
Man Nat (Mara) and Nat (Brahm&) In diagrams 

niustrating tho Buddhist cosmologj of tho Burraans* a senes of 
heavens Is depleted ascending from lho*o of tho Four Kings 
and Thirty Threo Gods up to tho BrohmH worlds and each in 
habited bj Nats according to their degree Hero tho spinU of 
Burma aro marshalled and classified according to Buddhist 
system just as were the splnts of India some centunea before 
But neither in ancient India nor in modem Burma have tho 
devos or Nats anything to do with tho senous business of 
religion- They have their place in temples as guardian genii and 
tbo whole band may bo seen in a shrine adjoining tho Sbwe zi 
gon Pagoda at Pagan but this interferes no more with tho 
supiCujaoy of the Buddha than did tbo deputations of spirits 
who according to tho scnpturcs waited on him 

4 

Buddbitmi Is a real force In Bormeso life and tho pndo of 
tho Burmese people Every malo Borman enters a monastery 
when ho is about IG for a short stay Bovout parents send their 
sons for the four months of Was (or oven for this season dunng 
three succesrivo years) but by tho mojonty a period of from 
one month to one week is considered suilloicnt To omit this 
stay In a monastery altogothor would not bo respectable it is 
in common esteem the only way to become a human being for 
without it a boy is a more ommal Tho praises of tho Buddha 

* I^ohUiIj in order to indado four feoudo aplriUt or poMiblj becatao It vm fet 
tint tondij Ut«r beroet h&d u stroog s claim to meabenhJp of this dittlnsaiJbed 
bodj M tlie Original 33. 

* It U notbmble tbai lliagTl coma from Um 8aiukrlt fiakra not the I’all 

Th^Sk. ai jaSk. r 

* 8« R. 0. Tempie, ITU TMrtp Sm* Aotr chape x.-ini., for theaa eyefca, 

* ^4 Ih C. Temple, Le. p. 30. 
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and vows to lead a good life are commonly recited by the laity^ 
every mornmg and evening It is the greatest ambition of 
most Burmans to binld a pagoda and those who are able to do 
so (a large percentage of the population to judge from the 
number of builflings) are not only sure of their reward m 
another birth but even now enjoy respect and receive the title 
of pagoda-builder Another proof of devotion is the existence 
of thousands of monasteries^ perhaps on an average more than 
two for each large vdlage and town built and supported by 
vohmtary contnbutions The provision of food and domicile for 
their numerous inmates is no small charge on the nation, but 
observers are agreed that it is cheerfully paid and that the 
monks are worthy of what they receive Tn energy and morahty 
they seem, as a class, supenor to their brethren m Ceylon and 
Siam, and their sei vices to education and learning have been 
considerable Every monastery is also a school, where instruc- 
tion IS given to both day boys and boarders The vast majority 
of Burmans enter such a school at the age of eight or nine and 
learn there readmg, wntmg, and arithmetic They also receive 
rehgious instruction and moral training They commit to 
memory various works m Pah and Burmese, and are taught the 
duties which they owe to themselves, society and the state 
Sir J G Scott, who is certainly not disposed to exaggerate the 
influence of Buddhism m Bmma, says that ‘‘the education of 
the monasteries far surpasses the mstinction of the Anglo- 
vernacular schools from every pomt of view except that of 
immediate success m hfe and the obtaining of a post under 
Government^ ” The more studious monks are not merely 
schoolmasters but can pomt to a considerable body of hterature 
which they have produced m the past and are still producmg^ 
Indeed among the Hmayamst churches that of Buima has m 
recent centuries held the first place for learning The age and 
contmmty of Sinhalese traditions have given the Sangha of 
Ceylon a correspondingly great prestige but it has more than 


much more coTmmonly than prayers among 


^ According to Sir J Q Scott 
Christians. Burma, p 366 
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onco been rccruilcd from Bunnn and in blcroiy output it can 
hardly rival the Burracao clergy 

T^ugh many duquUitiona on tho Vinnya have been pro 
duced in Banna and thongb tho J&lakas and portions of tho 
Satta Pitaka (especially thoso called Pnnttam) aro known to 
everybody yet the favounto study of theologians appear* to 
bo the Abhidhamma concerning which a multltudo o( band 
books and commontancs havo been wntten but it is worth 
mentioning that tho Abhldhammattba sangaha composed In 
Ooylon about tho twelfth century A n .isttilitho standard man 
naU Icct it would bo a mistake to think of tho Bunneao monks 
as absorbed in theso recondite etodlcs they have on tho contrary 
produced a long series of worka dealing with the practical 
things of tho world such as chronicles law book* ethical and 
political treatises and oven poetry for Sllavamsa and Rattba 
pUa whoso verses are still learned by tho youth of Burma were 
both of them Bhlkkhu* Tho Songba has always shown a laud 
able reserve in Interfering directly with pohtics but m former 
times the king s private chaplain was a councillor of importanoo 
and occaaionaUy matters Involving both political and rollpous 
questions w«ie sabmittod to a chapter of tbo order In all oases 
the influence of tho monks in secular matters made for justice 
and peace they somotimes Inlorcedod on behalf of the con 
deioried or represented that taxation was too heavy In 1880 
when the British omioxed Banna tho Head of tho Sangha for 
bade monks to take part In tbo political strife a prohibition 
which was all tho more remarkable because King Tblbaw had 
Issued prorUmatlons saying that the object of tho invasion was 
to destroy Buddhlimi 

In c&scutiala monastic Ufo is much the same in Burma and 
Ceylon but tbo Bnnnose standard is higher and any monk 
known to miscondnet himself would bo driven out by tho laity 
Tbo monastene* aro nnmorous but not largo and muoh space 
is wasted for though the oitonor suggosta that thoy are hmlt 
in several stonea tho interior usually is a slnglo hall although it 
n^y be divided by partitions To tho easlcm sido Is attached a 
chapel oontAlnlng imnge* of Qotamaboloro which daily devotions 

^ No Im« Uiin £3 tr* vltHoea of li hAw boco nub tnto Bn S. Z. 

hi «r J* TJf n* abo nmtkio* th»t nigtt iMtorec on Um Abhl 

mm la Bormb uv giTto tn reofiMUrica. 
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are performed It is surmoimted by a steeple cnlmmatmg m 
a hti, a sort of baldacbino or sacred umbrella placed also on 
the top of dagobas, and made of open metal work hnng mth 
bttle beds Monasteries are always bmlt outside towns and, 
though many of them become subsequently enclosed by the 
growth of the larger cities, they retam spacious grounds m 
which there may be separate bmlHmgs, such as a hbraiy, dor- 
imtones for pupils and a had for performing the ordination 
sei V ice The average number of inmates is six A large estabhsh- 
ment may house a superior, four monks, some novices and 
besides them several lay scholars The grades are Sahin or 
novice, Pyit-sHn or fully ordamed monk and Pongyi, hterady 
great glory, a monk of at least ten years’ standing Rank de- 
pends on semonty that is to say the greatest respect is shown 
to the monk who has observed ius vows for the longest period, 
but there are some simple hierarchical arrangements At the 
head of each monastery is a SayS. or superior, and ad the 
monasteries of a large town or a countiy district are under the 
supervision of a Provmcial caded Gamg-Ok At the head of 
the whole church is the Thathanabamg, already mentioned. 
Ad these higher officials must be Pongyls 

Although ad monks must take part m the daily round to 
collect alms yet m most monasteries it is the custom (as m 
Ceylon and Siam) not to eat the food codected, or at least not 
ad of it, and though no sohd nourishment is taken after midday, 
three morning meals are adowed, namely, one taken veiy early, 
the next served on the return from the beggmg round and a 
third about 11 30 Two or three services are mtoned before the 
image of the Buddha each day At the morning ceremony, 
which takes place about 6 30, ad the inmates of the monastery 
prostrate themselves before the superior and vow to observe 
the precepts durmg the day At the conclusion of the evemng 
seivice a novice announces that a day has passed away and m 
a loud voice proclaims the hour, the day of the week, the day 
of the month and the year The laity do not usuady attend these 
services, but near large monasteries there are rest houses for 
the ente^mment of visitors and Uposatha days are often 
ce e by a pious picmc A family or party of friends take 
a rest-house for a day, bring a goodly store of cheroots and betel 
nut, which are not regarded as out of place durmg divine 
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semce^ and listen at their ease to the exposition of the law 
dehvered by a yellow robed monk. When the congregation in 
eludes women he holds a large fan leaf palm before his face lest 
his eyes should behold vamty A ooatom which might not be 
to the taste of western eooleaiastics la that the congregation ask 
questions and if they do not understand request the preacher 
to be clearer 

There Is httle sectarianism In Burma proper but the Sawtis 
an anti-clerical sect are found m some numbers m the Shan 
States and similar communities called Man are still met with 
in Pegn and Tenassenm though said to be disappearing Both 
refuse to recognixe the Sangha monasteries or temples and per 
form their devotions in the open fields Otherwise their mode 
of thought 18 BuHHhist for they hold that every man can work 
out his own salvation by conquering M&ra* as tho Buddha did 
and they use the ordinary formnlie of worship except that 
they omit all eipreamons of reverence to the Sangha The ortho- 
dox Sangha Is divided mto two schools known as ATah/lgandi 
and SfldagandL The former ore the moderate easy*going 
majority who maintain a decent discipline but undeniably 
deviate somewhat from the letter of the Vinaya The latter are 
a strict and somewhat mflitant Puritan minority who protest 
against such concessions to the flesh They insiirt for instance 
that a monk should eat out of his bogging bowl exactly as it is 
at the end of the morning round and they forbid the use of mlk 
robes BimRlmdes and sandals The Sfilagandi also beheve m free 
will and attach more value to the intention than the action in 
®®fhnating the value of good deeds whereas the JIahftgandi 
accept good actions without enquiring into the motive and 
believe that all deeds are the result of karma 


5 

In Burma all the higher branches of architecture ore almost 
exclusively dedicated to religion.. Except the Palace at Manda- 
lay there is hardly a native building of note whioh is not con 
With a shnno or monastery Burmese architectural 


* Bat cm woh ocewkxu Um laity Uy fa*t after inMH y 
Man U the Bniu«.H foTm of 
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forms show most analogy to those of Nepal and perhaps^ both 
preserve what was once the common style for wooden buildings 
m ancient India In recent centuries the Burmese have shown 
httle mclmation to build anything that can be called a temple, 
that IS a chamber contaimng images and the paraphemaha of 
worship The commonest form of rehgious edifice is the dagoba 
or zedi^ images are placed in mches or shrmes, which shelter 
them, but only rarely, as on the platform of the Shwe Dagon at 
Rangoon, assume the proportions of rooms This does not apply 
to the great temples of Pagan, biult from about 1050 to 1200, 
but that style was not contmued and except the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mandalay has perhaps no modem representative 
Details of these bmldmgs may be found m the works of Porch- 
hammer, Fergusson, de Beyhd and various archaeological re- 
ports Their construction is remarkably sohd They do not, like 
most large bmlHmgs m India or Europe, contam halls of some 
size but are rather pyramids traversed by passages But this 
curious dismchnation to build temples of the usual kind is not 
due to any dislike of images In no Buddfijst country are they 
more common and their numbers are more noticeable because 
there is here no pantheon as m China and Tibet, but images of 
Gotama are multiphed, merely m order to obtam merit Some 
shght variety m these figures is produced by the fact that the 
Burmese venerate not only Gotama but the three Buddhas who 
preceded him^ The Shwe Dagon Pagoda is reputed to contam 
mhcs of all four, statues of them a.U stand m the beautiful 
Auanda Pagoda at Pagan and not mfrequently they are repre- 
sented by four sittmg figures facmg the four quarters A gigantic 
group of this kind composed of statues nearly 90 feet high 

^ Among the moat atnlnng charactenatics of the Nepalese style are bmldmgs of 
many atones ^oh with a projecting roof No examples of similar buildings from 
ancien a ave survived, perhaps because they were made of wood, but repre 
BM ions o two stoned bmldmgs have come down to us, for instance on the 
IF ^ which dates probably from the time of Asoka (see Buhler, 

^ . ’ P the figures m Foucher’s Art Qrico bouddhujue du 

. PP 122 The monuments at Mamailapuram known as Raths 

Eastern Archtteclure, i p 172) appear to be representa- 
in the JhtakM^ ™ Viharas There are several references to seven stoned bmldmgs 

* =cetiya 

with ^xiups of five Buddhas, that is, these four Buddhas together 

ending MaZ%iZ im% (Bunna) for the y^r 
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Baddh»oalii!dMtlibcd M In lnl<>ndn) ^ 

.pnt rf the Inngle waking up and waldimg Ihh rallnn «Hli 

ixuiofent amujjtunont j i -* 

In Upper Burma tbcro aro not 60 man\ largt' *»«» n-t 

one approaches Slamlalfly tho pagodas odd motr nnd mniv in 
thelindsoape Many nro golden nnd tho rrsi hr modh 
and corapitraOM They crown tho hills and punctual*' the wind 

In^ of the vaBoyi Perhaps Bormc*© art nnd nnturr arc 

at their best near Sngaing on tho bank of tin* Irmwa<!d\ a 
mighty flood of j'oUow water srreepingdown smootli nnd f tra<U 
but here and Ibero showing whirlpools that look like mollrrt 
metak Prom tho shoro nso hills of moderate height studdctl 
with mooifftenea and ahnnes FUghU of while steps Inul to the 
principal summits where golden spires gleam and cwrvnlien 
are pagodas of aD agcf shopes nnd sizes like most Asiatics the 
Burmese rarely repair but build now pagodas jastcad of rrno 
vatmg the old ones Tho instinct is not altogether unjusl A 
pagoda does not collapso liito a hollow building but undcrslnnds 
the art of growing old Like a treo jt maj become cleft or o\ or 
li^wu with moss bat it remains plciorrsquo In tho neighbour 
hood, of Sagaing tbcro is a Tcntnblo forest of pagodas humblo 
built by widows mites nmluio golden domes reared 
by QCTOttt prooponty and voncrablo nilns decomposing ns nil 
compound thmgi must do 

T^pegoda slara aro a conous inslUutlon connected with 
ift tSUIi thcBuimeae kings persons could bo dedicated 
^ this proccas not only bccamo slnv’ca for life 
™J^»J^butlnvol 7 ed In the same sorvlludo nil their postoritj 
t could by any method bocorao free Tlioi formed 

^^caate like the Indian I>ftnah 8 and though tho British 
rtltma aooliahed the legal status of Blav*crj tho social 

Art rj ® ^ thorn 18 said to bo undimUnshcd 

orchitecturo mate tbo ploturo of Burma oa It 
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remains m memory and they are the faithful reflection of the 
character and ways of its inhabitants, their cheerful but rehgious 
temper, their love of what is fanciful and graceful, their moder- 
ate aspirations towards what is arduous and sublime The most 
striking feature of this architecture is its free use of gold and 
colour In no country of the world is gilding and platmg with 
gold so lavishly employed on the extenor of bmldmgs The 
larger Pagodas such as the Shwe Dagon are ventable pyramids 
of gold, and the roofs of the Arakan temple as they nse above 
Mandalay show tier upon tier of golden beams and plates The 
bnlhancy is mcreased by the equally lavish use of vermilion, 
sometimes diversified by glass mosaic I remember once in an 
East Afncan jungle seemg a clump of flowers of such brilliant 
red and yellow that for a moment I thought it was a fire 
Somewhat similar is the surpnse with which one first gazes on 
these edifices I do not know whether the epithet flamboyant 
can be correctly apphed to them as architecture but both m 
colour and shape they imitate a pde of flame, for the outhnes 
of monastenes and shnnes are fanciful in the extreme, gabled 
roofs with fimals like tongues of fire and panels rich with 
caivmgs and fret-work The bmldmgs of Hindus and Burmans 
are as different as then characters When a Hindu temple is 
imposing it IS usually because of its bulk and mysteiy, whereas 
these buildings are hghthearted and fany-like heaps of red and 
yellow fruit with twining leaves and tendrils that have grown 
by magic Nor is there much resemblance to Japanese archi- 
tecture There also, lacquer and gold are employed to an imusual 
extent but the fiounshes, horns and fimals which m Buima 
^rmg from every comer and projection are wantmg and both 
^panese and Chinese artists are more sparmg and reticent 
ihey distribute ornament so as to emphasize and lead up to , 
the more important parts of their buildings, whereas the open- 
handed, splendour-lovmg Burman puts on every panel and 
pillar as much decoration as it will hold 

rpu result must be looked at as a whole and not too minutely 
, , , wood caivmg which has a freedom and 

boldness often missmg m the minute and crowded designs of 
ndian art Stifl as a rule it is at the nsk of breaking the speU 
that you examme the details of Burmese ornamentation Better 
St content with your first amazement on beholding these 
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carved and pinnacled pUca of gold and vormiLon where the 
fantastio animals and plants scorn about to break into life 
The most oolebrat^ ahnne in Burma la the Shwo Dagon 
Pagoda which attracts pDgnms from all the Buddhist world 
No desenptions of it gave mo any Idea of it* real eppcaranco 
nor can I hope that I shall bo moro succesrfnl m giving tho 
reader my own impressions Tho pagoda itsoU is a gilt boll 
shaped maos rather higher than tho Borne of St Paul s ond 
terminating In a spue It is sot m tho centre of a raised mound 
or platform approached by lofty flights of steps The platform, 
which IS pavod and level is of imposing dimensions eomo nine 
hundred foot long and seven hundred wide Round the base of 
tho central pagoda is a row of ahnnes and another row runs 
round the edge of the platform so that one move* os It were fn 
a street of these odiflces, leading hero and there into side 
squares where ore quiet rotroats with palm trees and gigantic 
Images But when after oUmblng tho long stalrcaae one first 
emerges <m the platform one does not rcohto tho topography 
at once and seems to have entered suddenly into Jerusalem the 
Golden. Eight and left arc rows of gorgeous fantastic sane 
toanes all gold vemnilon and glass mosaic and witbm them 
mt marble figures bland, omgmatlo personages who seem to 
invito approach but offer no explanation of tho singular soono 
or tho pe^ they play In It. If aualyxed in detail the artisUe 
merits of these ehnnes might bo found small but tho total 
Impression is unique Tho Sliwo Dagon has not tho qualities 
which usually distinguish groat rebgious buildings It is not 
specially impressive by its majesty or holiness It is certainly 
wanting m order and arrangement Bnt on entering the plat- 
form one feels that one ha* suddenly passed from this life into 
another and difiterent world. It Is not perhaps a very elevated 
worid certainly not tho final repose of the Just or the steps of 
the throne of God, hut It Is as if you were waiting in the bn.TAJVTB 
of Paradise one of those Buddhist Pajodisea where the souls 
of tho moderately pure find temporary rest from the whirl of 
troniimigtation where the very lotus flowers are golden and the 
leaves of the trcee are golden bells that tmkle m the perfumed 
breero 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

SIAMi 

1 

TiiJb- Buddhism of Siam does not difier matenally from that of 
Burma and Ceylon hut merits separate mention, since it has 
features of its own due m some measure to the fact that Siam 
is still an mdependent kmgdom ruled by a monarch who is also 
head of the Church But whereas for the last few centunes this 
kingdom may be regarded as a pohtical and rehgious unit, its 
condition m earher times was different and Siamese history 
teds us nothing of the mtroduction and first difiusion of Indian 
rehgions m the countries between India and Chma 

1 The pnnoipal eonrcea for information about Siamese Buddhism arc Journal 
of Siam Society, 1904, and onwards 

L Foumereau, Le Siam Ancien, 2 vols 1895 and 1908 in Anndles du Music 
Quimei Cited here as Foumercau 

Mission Pavie 11, Eisloxte du Laos, du Cambodge et du Siam, 1898 
Genru, Besearches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, 1909 Cited hero as 
Qermi, Ptolemy 

Genni, ChuldLaniamangala or Tonsure Ceremony, 1893 
H Alabaster, The Wheel of the Law, 1871 
P A. Thompson, Lotus Land, 1906 
W A. Graham, Siam, 1912 

Petithuguenm, “Notes critiques pour servir h I’histoirc du Siam,” B E F E 0 
1916, No 3 

Coed&s, “Documents sur la Dynastie de Sukhodaya,” ib 1917, No 2 
Much curious information may be found in the Directory for Bangkok and Siam, 
a most mterestmg book I have only the issue for 1907 

I have adopted the conventional European spelling for such words as may bo 
said to have one For other words I have followed Pnllegoix’s dictionary (1896) 
for rendering the vowels and tones m Roman characters, but have departed in 
some respects from his system of transhtorating consonants ns I thmk it unnecessary 
and misleading to wute ] and x for sounds which apparently correspond to y and 
ch as pronounced m English, 

The King of Siam has published a work on the spelhng of His Majesty’s own 
language m Latm letters which ought to be authoritative, but it came mto my 
hands too late for me to modify the orthography here adopted. 

As Pallegoix’s spelling mvolves the use of a great many accents I have some- 
times begun by using the strictly correct orthography and afterwards a simpler but 
intelhgible form It should be noted that in this orthography “ ” is not a colon 
but a sign that the vowel before it is very short 
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Tho pcoplo commonly known as SInraoso call thomsolves 
Thtti which (In tho form Tai) appears to bo tho racial namo of 
several tnbes who can bo trac^ to tho southern provinces of 
China They spread thcnco In fanllfco fashion from Loos to 
Assam and tho middle section ultimately descended tho Menam 
to tho sea Tho Siamese claim to have assumed tho namo Thii 
(free) after they threw off tho j*oko of tho Cnmbojana but this 
derivation Is more acceptable to politics than to ethnology 
Tho tcmtoncs which thoy inhabited wore known as Sicm 
Syim or Syflms, which Is commonly Identified with tho Sanskrit 
^y&ma darkorbi-uHu^ But tho names Shan and A bom seem 
to bo variants of tho same word and Syhum is possibly not its 
ongm but a learned and artificial distortion* Tho Ljw) were 
another division of tho same raco who occupied tho country 
now called Laos before tho Tal had moved into Siam This 
movement was gradual and until tho beginning of the twelfth 
century they merely established small pnneipahties tho princi 
pal of which was Lamphun* on the western arm of tho Mekong 
Thoy gradually ponotratod into tho kingdoms of Svankalok 
Sukhotbai* and Lavo (Lophbun) which then were vassals of 
Camboja and they were reinforced by another body of Tais 
which moved southwards early in tho twelfth century For 
some time tho Cambojan Empire made a successful effort to 
control these ImralgrantB but in tho latter part of tho thirteenth 
century tho Siamese definitely shook off its yoke and foxmded 
an independent state with its capital at Sokbothai There was 
probably some connection botwera these events and tho south 
em expeditions of Khubllai Khan who in 1254 conquered Talifu 
and set the Tai tribes in motion 

The history of their rule in Siam may bo briefly doscribed as 
a succession of three kingdoms with capitals at Sukhothal 
Ayuthla and Bangkok rospootlvoly Like the Burmeso the 
Siamese have annals or ohroniolce Thoy fall into two divlaiona 

1 Hu mrnn b focnd on Ch&apui tnaoriptloti* ol 1000 kJ> uid ftooordlng to 
Oerinl app««n bi Ptolemy ■ 5fliH a r«^»BtmajmtUut. Bee Oortni PtoUmy p. 170. 
Bfft fb m r%Aa b looMod na^r Bangkok *od Cber« o«a hudlj 2mr* b«o TVb tliere 
hi Ptoleay’i thae. 

8o too In OntnJ Ail* Knrtan* nppenn to • iMnied dbtorllao of tk« nim* 
Khotui, aad« to gtr* U n pim In Suttkrit. 

Cbrini (Ptol«y p. 107) that then or* PnH nuimiMript ehrookln of 

X^mphon Eppirently going to 9S4 « t» 

Stdetly 
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the chronicles^ of the northern hmgdom m three volumes which 
go down to the foundation of Ayuthia and are aflmitted even 
by the Siamese to be mostly fabulous, and the later annals m 
40 volumes which were rearranged after the sack of Ayuthia m 
17 67 but claim to begin with the foundation of the city Various 
opinions have been expressed as to their trustworthmess^, but 
it IS allowed by aU that they must be used with caution More 
authoritative but not veiy early are the mscnptions set up by 
various kings, of which a considerable number have been 
published and translated^ 

The early history of Sukhothai and its kings is not yet 
beyond dispute but a monarch called Ramar§,]a or Rama 
TChomheng played a considerable part m it Kis identity with 
Phaya Rhang, who is said to have founded the dynasty and 
city, has been both affirmed and demed Sukhothai, at least as 
the designation of a kingdom, seems to be much older than his 
reign^ It was undoubtedly understood as the equivalent of the 
Sanskrit Sukbodaya, but like ^ykma it may be an adaptation 
of some native word Tn an important inscription found at 
Sukhothai and now preserved at Bangkok®, which was probably 
composed about 1300 a d , R§,ma Khomheng gives an account of 
his kingdom On the east it extended to the banks of the 
Mekhong and beyond it to Chav&. (perhaps a name of Luang- 
Prabang) on the south to the sea, as far as ^ri Bharmaraja or 
Ligor on the west to Hamsavatl or Pegu This last statement 
IS important for it enables us to understand how at this period, 
and no doubt considerably earher, the Siamese were acquainted 
with Pah Buddhism The king states that hitherto his people 
had no alphabet but that he mvented one® This script subse- 


Vaipsavada See for Siamese chronicles, BE FEO 1914, 
No 3, ‘Recension pahe des annales d’ Ayuthia,” and thnf 1916 pp 6-7 

^ Eg A^^omer m J A 1903, p 186, and Germi m JonmaX of Siam Society, 
vol n. part 1, 1905 ^ 

B E fIe S’oumereau and the puhhcations of the Mission Pavie and 


* Genni, Ptolemy, p 176 
® See Foumereau, i. p 226 


to o' ^ ' BEF EO 1916, m pp 8-13, and especially 

Bradley m J Siam Society, 1909, pp 1-68 f j 

ap^ra to be borrowed from Cambojan but some of the 
Particularly in their later shapes show the influence of the M6n or Talamg 

T ^ commonly used for ecclesiastical 

purposes m Siam, is httle more than an elaborate form of Siamese 
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quontly dovolopcd Into tho modem Siamese writing which 
though it presents many diflicultics Is on ingenious attempt 
to express a language with tones in an alphabet The vocabulary 
of Siamese is not homogeneous It comprises (a) a foundation of 
Thai (6) a considerable adrmxturo of Klimor words (c) an 
element borrowed from Slalay and other languages (d) numor 
oufl cccleslastlcsal and learned terms taken from Pali and San 
skrit There are five tones which must bo distinguished if either 
wntten or spoken speech is to bo inteUlgiblo This is done partly 
by accents and partly by dividing tho forty four consonants 
(many of which are aapcrfluoas for other purposes) Into three 
groups the high middle and deep 

The king also speaks of religion The court and tho {nhabi 
tants of Sukhothai wore devout Buddhists tho^ observed tho 
season of Vassa and celebrated the festival of Kafhina with 
processions concerts and reading of the senptures In tho city 
>>ure to be seen statues of tho Buddha and scenes carved in 
relief os woQ as largo monaslcnes To tho west of tho city was 
tho Forest Monastery presented to a distinguished elder who 
came from 6rt Dhonnarija and had studied tho whole Tnpitaka 
Tho mention of this offidal and others suggests that there was a 
regular hierarchy and tho king relates how bo exhumed certain 
sacred rehes and built a pagoda over them Though tlioro is no 
direct allusion to Brahmanism stress is laid on tho worship of 
spirits and dovas on which tho prosperity of tho kingdom de- 
pends 

Tho form of Buddhism described sooms to have diffored 
little from the Hinayanisra found in Siam to-daj Whonco did 
the Siamese obtalu Itl For some centuries before they were 
known os a nation they probobly professed some form of 
Indian rohgion They came from the border lands if not from 
tho actual territory of China and must have been acquamted 
with Chinese Buddhism Also Burmese Influence probably 
reached Yflunon In tho eighth century* but it is not easy to 
say what form of religion it brought with It Still when the 
Thai entered what is now Siam It is likely that their religion 
was some form of Buddhism Whflo they wore subject to Cam 
boja they must hove felt the mfluenoo of Sivaism and possibly 


* BeoBJLFSO 1001 p. 18L 
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of Mahayanist Sanskrit Buddhism but no Pab Buddhism can 
have come from this quarter^ 

Southern Siam was however to some extent affected by 
another wave of Buddhism From early times the eastern coast 
of India (and perhaps Ceylon) had mtercourse not only with 
Burma but with the.Malay Peninsula It is proved by inscrip- 
tions that the region of Ligor, formerly known as Sri Dhar- 
maraja, was occupied by Hindus (who were probably Buddhists) 
at least as early as the fourth century A D 2, and Buddhist 
mscnptions have been found on the mainland opposite Penang 
The Chinese annals allude to a change m the customs of Camboja 
and I-Ching says plamly that Buddhism once flourished theie 
but was extermmated by a wicked king, which may mean that 
Hmayamst Buddhism had spread tluther from Ligor but was 
suppressed by a dynasty of Sivaites He also says that at the 
end of the seventh century Hmayanism was prevalent in the 
islands of the Southern Sea An inscription of about the fourth 
century found in Kedah and another of the seventh or eighth 
fiom Phra Pathom both contam the formula Ye dharmd, etc 
The latter mscnption and also one from Mergm ascribed to the 
eleventh century seem to be m mixed Sanskrit and Pah The 
Sukhothai mscnption summanzed above tells how a learned 
monlv was brought thither from Ligor and clearly the Pah 
Buddhism of northern Siam may have followed the same route 
But it probably had also another more important if not exclusive 
source, namely Burma After the reign of Anawrata Pah Bud- 
dhism was accepted m Burma and m what we now call the 
Shan States as the rehgion of civilized mankind and this con- 
^ction found its way to the not very distant kingdom of 
Suldiothai Subsequently the Siamese recognized the semonty 
and authority of the Sinhalese Church by mvitmg an instructor 

come from Ceylon, but m earher times they can hardly have 
had direct relation with the island 


have come thenpiflTT ^ to thinb that Pah Buddhism may 

of Camboia and ^ ° J®°tion is that we know a good deal about the rehgion 

fromtam 1 it was imported 

not prove that re? ° alphabet was borrowed from Camboja does 

““'‘y and Siam by Knot 

Uajonquihre m Bull de la Comm Archiol de Vlndo Chxne, 1909. 1910 and 1912 
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Wo have another picture of religioiw hfo in a Khmer insenp 
tion* of Lidaiya or Sri Silryaxaip^ K&ma composed in 1301 or 
a little later Tins monarch •who la also known b) man} lengthy 
titles appears to have been a man of learning who bad Btudicd 
the Tipitaka the Vedas the S^trfigama and DharmaOd^a and 
erected images of Maheivara and ^^slIna ns well as of tho 
Buddha In 1301 ho sent a messenger to Cojlon charged with 
tho task of bringing back a 'Metropobtan or head of tho Safigha 
learned m tho Fitakas This ecclesiastic who is known onl) by 
his title was duly sent and on nmdng in Siam was reccncd 
with the greatest honour and made a tnnmpha! progress to 
Sukhothai Ho U not represented as Introducing a new religion 
the impression left by tho inscription is rather that the king 
and his people being already well instructed In Buddhism do 
aired ampler ediOcation from an authentio source Tlio arrival 
of the SaAghar&Ja coincided with tho beginning of Vassa ond 
at tho end of the sacred season tho king dedicated a golden 
imago of the Buddha which stood In tho midst of tho city and 
then entered tho order In doing so ho solemnly declared his 
hope that tho merit thus acquir^ might make him in future 
lives not an Emperor on Indra or n Brabrnfl but a Buddha 
able to save mankind Ho pursued bis religious corecr with a 
gratifying accompaniment of miracles and mony of tho nobility 
and learned professions followed his example But after a 
while a deputation waited on his Jlajcsty begging him to return 
to tho buaiucss of his kingdom* An c^fying contest ensued 
Tho monks besought him to stay os their preceptor and guide 
the laity pointed out that go\cmmont was at an end and 
claimed his attention. Tho matter was referred to IhoSaPgharfLja 
who decided that the king ought to return to his secular duties 
He appears to have found Uttlo difficulty in resuming lay habits 
for he procooded to chastise tho people of Luang Pmbong 
Two other inscriptions* apparently dating from this epoch 

‘ Fcporwretn pT- 157 ff. uid Coedi* b 0 1017 ho. 2. Betldtf tlw 

lowriptloo HmU, which U bwdlj (let eed b pwrlt. ww h*T» (1) a elmllA buerlpUcn 
^ which U not hu u « tmuletlon. (S) a modem SUmeee tmniltUon, a**d 
by SchaHt bat aoti Jy crilietxed by Coedb aod PeUlhagoenln. 

* Thu portion d th* tumkUrw U foend only in Bohmltt ■ Tendon of the SUtneee 
tmuUtlon. The part of Um •tone where It wr^ lure oemmed U defeced, 

* See FcnraeteUfTol. □. biorlptlonBZTUid ztI and the teeoontof the b •. 

P-iS, 
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relate that a cutting of the Bo-tree was brought from Ceylon 
and that certam rehcs (perhaps from Patna) were also installed 
with great solemnity To the same time are referred a senes of 
engravings on stone (not rehefs) found m the Vat-si-jum at 
Snhhothai They illustrate about 100 Jatakas, arranged for 
the most part according to the order followed m the Pah 
Canon 

The facts that King Suryavamsa sent to Ceylon for his 
Metropohtan and that some of the inscnptions which extol his 
ments are m Pah^ make it probable that the rehgion which he 
professed differed httle from the Pah Buddhism which flourishes 
m Siam to-day and this supposition is confirmed by the general 
tone of his inscnptions But still several phrases m them have 
a Mahayanist flavour He takes as his model the conduct of the 
Bodbisattvas, described as ten headed by Metteyya, and his vow 
to become a Buddha and save all creatures is at least twice 
mentioned The Buddhas are said to be innumerable and the 
feet of Bhikkhus are called Buddha feet^ There is no difficulty 
m accounting for the presence of such ideas the only question 
IS from what quarter this Mahayanist influence came The king 
IS said to have been a student of Indian hterature his countiy, 
like Burma, was in touch vnth China and his use of the Khmer 
language mdicates contact with Camboja 

Another mscnption engraved by order of I)harmasokar&.]a® 
and apparently datmg from the fourteenth centtuy is remark- 
able for its clear statement of the doctrme (generally considered 
as Mahayanist) that merit acquired by devotion to the Buddha 
can be transferred The king states that a woman caUed Bun- 
rak has transferred aU her merit to the Queen and that he him- 
self makes over aU his merit to his teacher, to his relations and 
to all bemgs m unhappy states of existence 

At some time m this period the centre of the Thai empire 


1 Fonmereau, i. pp 247, 273 BEFEO 1917, No 2 p 29 
J SeethetextamH^JffO Ic The BodhiaattvaaaredesonbedaaArxyamette 
ya<^am dasa^am Bodh,.attfinam. The vow to become a Buddha should it seems 
be placed m the mouth oi the K,ng, not of the Metropohtan as in Sobnutt’s trans- 

Mabssf PP 209 ff Dharmfisokaraja may perhaps be the same as 

Sfe? rrr a mere title 

s:' ““ »' 
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changed but divergent vicure huvo been hold m to the dale* 
and chartvelCT o( this event It vrould appear that in 13(S0 a 
Siameso 8ub*oqucntly knoim oa King Rftmfidlnpati a dcsccn 
dant of an ondent hno of Thai princes founded Ayuthla oa a 
rival to Sukhothal The rite not new for it had long been 
known as Dvflravatl and KMinw to bo mentioned under that 
name by I-Cbing (c 080) but a new city was apparently con 
atructed Tho evidence of Inscriptions indicates that Sukhothai 
was not iraracdialcly subdued by tho now kingdom and did not 
ccaso to bo a royal rcridcnco for some time But atlU Ayuthia 
gradually became predominant and in the fiftoonlh century 
mented tho title of capital o( Siam 

Its n*o did not affect tho esteem in which Buddhism was 
heW and it most have contained many great religions mono 
menta The jungles which now cover tho site of tho city but 
round tho remnants of tho Wftt Somarokot In which is a gigantic 
bronio Buddha faemg with scornful calm tho ruin which 
throatens him The Wit Chem which lies At some distance 
coutoms another gigantic imago A cunous inscription* on 
graved on on imago of 6iva found at Sukhotlmi and dated 
1610 A,D asserts tho Identity of Buddhism and Brahmanism 
but tho popular fcoUng was In favour of Iho former At Ayuthia 
tho temples appear to bo oxcluslvcly Buddhist and At Lophbun 
onciont buildings onginally construoled for tho Bmhmonio cult 
have been adapted to Buddhist uses It was in 1C02 that tho 
mark known as tho footprint of Buddha wna discovored ot tho 
place now called Phra bat, 

Ayuthia was captured by tho Burracso m 1608 and tho king 
was carried Into captivity but tho disaster was not permanent 
for at tho end of tho century tho power of tho Siamese reached its 
highest pomt and their foreign rolntions wore oxtonsivo Wo bear 
that five hundred Japanese iwmstcd thorn to repulse a Burmooo 
attack and that there was a largo Joponcso colony In Ayuthia 
On the other hand •when Hidcyoshl invaded Korea in 1602 the 
Siamese oflerod to ossiat tho C^inooo Europcana appeared first 
In 1611 when tho Portnguooe took ^lalacco, Bnt on tho whole 

* ISaO t» bal IL AymotiieT 1903 185 fl. uvae* Oi 

hrooT of aboat UOO ScePoarwroao, p. laacripikm of M-6 i.D 

p> ISS, loMriptkn o{ 1610 dnoilbed m Qroope de SatluxaUja el SoUuxlaja. 

FoeuMnan, toL l pp. 186 fl. 
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the dealings of Siam witli Europe were peaceful and both 
traders and missionaries were welcomed The most smgular 
episode m this mtemational mtercourse was the career of the 
Greek adventurer Constantme Phaulcon who m the reign of 
King Narai was practically Foreign Mmister In concert with 
the French missionaries he arranged an exchange of embassies 
(1682 and 1685) between Narai and Louis XIV, the latter 
havmg been led to suppose that the king and people of Siam 
were ready to embrace Chnstiamty But when the French 
envoys broached the subject of conversion, the kmg rephed 
that he saw no reason to change the rehgion which his coimtiy- 
men had professed for two thousand years, a chronological 
statement which it might be hard to substantiate Still, great 
facihties were given to missionaries and further negotiations 
ensued, m the course of which the French received almost a 
monopoly of foreign trade and the right to mamtam gaiiisons 
But the death of Narai was followed by a reaction Phaulcon 
died m prison and the French garrisons were expelled Bud- 
dhism probably flourished at this period for the Mah&,vamsa 
tells us that the king of Ceylon sent to Ayuthia for monks m 
1750 because rehgion there was pure and un defiled 

Ayuthia contmued to be the capital until 1767 when it was 
laid m mins by the Burmese who, though Buddhists, did not 
scruple to destroy or deface the temples and statues with which 
it was ornamented But the collapse of the Siamese was only 
local and temporary A leader of Chinese ongm named Phaya 
Tak Sm ralhed their forces, cleared the Burmese out of the 
country and made Bangkok, officially described as the Capital 
of the Angels, the seat of Government But he was deposed in 
1782 and one of the reasons for his fall seems to have been a 
too zealous reformation of Buddhism In the troublous times 
foUowmg the coUapse of Ayuthia the Church had become dis- 
organized and coirapt, but even those who desired improvement 
would not assent to the powers which the king claimed over 
monfe A new dynasty (of which the sixth monarch is now on 
the throne) was founded m 1782 by Chao Phaya Chakkn One 
of fus first acts was to convoke a council for the revision of the 
iipitaka and to build a special hall m which the text thus 
agreed on was preserved His successor Phra Buddha Lot La 
IS considered the best poet that Siam has produced and it is 
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probably the only country in tho \rorld where this distinction 
has fallen to tho lot of a sovereign^ Tho poet king had two sons 
Phra Nang Klao who oscondod tho throno after his death and 
Mongknt who during hla brother a reign romalncd m a monas 
tery strictly obsoiring tho duties of a monk Ho then became 
king and danng hia reign (1851-1868) Slam may bo said to 
have passed from tho middle ages to modem times^ It is a 
tnbute to tho cxoellonco of Buddhist discipUno that a princo 
who spent twonty-sbe years as a monk should have omorged os 
neither a bigot nor on impraotical mysUo but os an aotivo 
enlightened and progressive monarch Tho equality and eim 
pheity of monastic life disposed him to como into direct touch 
with his subjects and to adopt straightforward measures which 
might not have occurred to ono who had always been surrounded 
by a wall of minlstCTB, While still a monk ho founded a stricter 
sect which aimed at reviving tho practice of tho Buddha but 
at the same time ho studied foreign creeds and took pleasure 
m conversing with mlssionanoa He wrote several historical 
pamphlets and an English Grammar and was so good a matbe 
matioian that be could caloulato the ocourrenco of an echpso 
When he became king he regulated the international position 
of Siam by ooncladmg treaties of friendship and commerce with 
the prmoipol European powers thus showing the broad and 
hberal spirit in which he regarded pohtics though a better 
acquaintance with the ways of Europeans might have made 
him refuse them extratomtorlal pnvileges Ho abolished the 
oustom which obliged every ono to keep indoors when tlio king 
went out and he pubholy received petitions on every Uposatha 
day He legislated against slavery* gambling drinking spirits 
and smoking opium and considerably unproved tho status of 
women. He also published edicts orderuig tho laity to inform 
the eooleaiastical authorities if they notdoed auy abuses m the 
monastenee He caused tho annals of Siam to be edited and 
issued numerous orders on archaeological and htorary questions 
in which though a good Pah scholar be deprecated tho affected 
use of Pali words and enjoined tho use of a torse and simple 
Siamese style which bo certainly wrote himself He appears to 

^ 0 Prmnklflrtar "King Mongkut," JtMnal qf 8 ttm 8 cc\ 4 tp TtO. l IWM 
Bat it wu tii who flr»t deerwd In 1868 Ui*t do 8^«iii — w ooald bw ^ 

•loT*. Sl*Tei 7 for d«hi, thoogh U ttW not to b« pnot^nlly extioet. 
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have died of scientific zeal for he caught a fatal fever on a trip 
which he took to witness a total echpse of the snn 

He was succeeded by his son Chulalongkom^ (1868-1911), a 
hberal and enhghtened ruler, who had the misfortune to lose 
much teiiitory to the Ikench on one side and the Enghsh on 
the other For rehgion, his chief mterest is that he published 
an edition of the Tipitaka The volumes are of European style 
and prmted m Siamese type, whereas Cambojan characters 
were previously employed for rehgious works 


2 


As I have already observed, there is not much difference 
between Buddhism m Bui'ma and Siam Tn mediaeval times a 
mixed form of rehgion prevailed m both countries and Siam 
was influenced by the Brahmanism and Mahayamsm of Cam- 
boja Both seem to have derived a purer form of the faith from 
Pegu, which was conq^uered by Anawiata m the eleventh cen- 
tury and was the neighbour of Sukhothai so long as that king- 
dom lasted Both had relations with Ceylon and while vener- 
ating her as the metropolis of the faith also sent monks to her 
m the days of her spiritual decadence But even m externals 
some differences are visible The gold and vermihon of Burma 
are replaced m Siam by more sober but artistic tmts ohve, 
dull purple and dark orange and. the change in the colour 
scheme is accompamed by other changes m the buildings 

A rehgious estabhshment m Siam consists of several edifices 
and IS generally known as Wat*, followed by some special 
designation such as Wat Chang Bangkok is full of such estab- 
hshments mostly constructed on the banks of the nver or canals 
The entrance is usually guarded by gigantic and grotesque 
figures which are often hons, but at the Wat Pho m Bangkok 
the tutelary demons are represented by curious caricatures of 
Europeans wearmg taU hats The gate leads mto several courts 
opening out of one another and not arranged on any fixed plan 
The first is sometimes surrounded by a colonnade in which 
are set a long hne of the Buddha’s eighty disciples The most 


^ =Cfllalankara 

* The word has been derived from Vata, 
Vatthu, Sanskrit Vastu, a site or bmlding? 


a grove, but may it not be the Pab 
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Important bmldmg in a WRt is known as Bot' It has a colon 
nade of pillars outsido and is surmounted by throo or four 
roofs not much raised ono above tho other and bearing finials 
of a ennous shape eaid to represent a snake s head* It is also 
marked off by a circuit of eight stones cut in tho shape of Bo- 
tree leaves which constitute a slmi or boundary It is in tho 
B3t that ordinations and other acts of the Sangha aro per 
formed Internally it Is a hall tho walls aro often covered with 
pain tings and at the end there is always a sitting figure of tho 
Buddha* forming tho apex of a pyramid tho lower stops of which 
are decorated with smaller images and cunous ornaments such 
as clocks under glass eases 

Siameso images of tho Buddha generally represent him as 
crowned by a long flame bko ornament called SIr6 rit* probably 
representing tho light supposed to issue from tho promlncnco 
on his head. But tho ornament somotimcs becomes a ventablo 
crown terminating in a spire as do those worn by tho kings of 
Camboja and Slam On tho loft and nght of tho Buddha often 
stand figures of Phra IWfcha la (^loggalAna) and Phra 
S&rfbut (S&riputta) It Is stated that the Siamese pray to them 
as saints and that tho former is invoked to heal broken limbs' 
Tho Buddha when represented In frescoes is robed in red but 
his face and hands aro of gold. Besides tho Bot a Wit contains 
one or more wihAns. Tho word is derived from Ftidro but has 
come to mean an imago house Tho wihins aro halls not unlike 
the BSts but smallor In a largo Wit thoro is usually ono con 
talning a gigantic recumbent Image of tho Buddha and they 
somet^es shelter Indian doitios snob as Yama 

In most if not m all Wits there are stmoturcs known as 
Phra chedi and Phra prang The former ore simply the ancient 
oehyas called dagobas in Ceylon and todis in Burma They do 
not depart materially from the shape usual iu other oountries 

‘ ^TJpf th>. 

* Tbeae fl UT rery oommoo on tbe root endj of temple* *xk1 

p e l i w *. It ii strange that tbey alao are foosd In eon|mietloo vith multiple roof* 
tn Nut oglmo Gbnrobe* of elerratii ecottoy Bee de BeylM, ArciiUctMn kxndtru 
iant ri^tmd OtUjU, pp. 47 40 

Hie Boddha b generally knovn aa Fhr* Klavlnia ( HOoiama). 

In an H Slaiaeae broexa from Kampeng Pet, Bgnred In QrSirveder* 

^ /adlo, p. 170 Bg 117 Lb* Bird tit a to be In Jinxn** of •robitloD. 

‘PA. Tbempeon, XoOu 1906, p. 100. 
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and sometimes, for instance m the gigantic chedi at Pra Pratom, 
the part below the spire is a sohd bell-shaped dome But Siam- 
ese taste tends to make such bmldmgs slender and elongate and 
they generally consist of stone discs of decreasing size, set one 
on the other m a pile, which assumes m its upper parts the 
proportions of a flagstafi rather than of a stone bmlding The 
Phra prangs though often larger than the Phra chedis are 
proportionally thicker and less elongate They appear to be 
derived from the Brahmamc temple towers of Camboja which 
consist of a shnne crowued by a dome But in Siam the shnne 
IS often at some height above the ground and is reduced to 
small dimensions, sometimes becoming a mere mche In large 
Phra prangs it is approached by a flight of steps outside and 
above it rises the tower, termmatmg m a metal spire But 
whereas in the Phra chedis these spires are simple, in the Phra 
prangs they bear three crescents representing the trident of 
Siva and appear like barbed arrows A large Wat is sure to 
contain a number of these structures and may also comprise 
halls for preaching, a pavihon covermg a model of Buddha’s 
foot piint, tanks for ablution and a bell tower It is said that 
only royal Wats contain hbranes and buildings called chatta 
mukh, which shelter a four-faced image of Brahma^ 

The monks are often housed m smgle chambers arranged 
round the courts of a Wat but sometimes in larger buildings 
outside it The number of monks and novices hving in one 
monastery is larger than m Burma, and according to the Bang- 
kok Directory (1907) works out at an average of about 12 In 
the larger Wats this figure is considerably exceeded Altogether 
there were 60,764 monks and 10,411 novices in 1907^, the pro- 
vince of Ayuthia bemg decidedly the best provided with clergy 
As m Burma, it is customary for every male to spend some 
time m a monastery, usually at the age of about 20, and two 
months is considered the mimmum which is respectable It is 
also common to enter a monastery for a short stay on the day 
when a parent is cremated Durmg the season of Vassa all 


Four images f acmg the four quarters are considered in Burma to represent the 
last four Buddhas and among the Jams some of the Tirthanharas are so represented, 
the legend being that whenever they preached they seemed to face their hearers 
on every side 

These figures only take account of twelve out of the seventeen provinces 
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monks go out to collect alma bat at other seasons only a few 
make the daQy round and tho food collected as in Burma and 
Ceylon is generally not oaten But during tho dry season It Is 
considered montorious for monks to make a pllgnmago to 
Phra B&t and while on tho waj to liro on chanty They engage 
to some extent in manual work and oceupy thomsolvca with 
c&rpcntenng' As In Burma education is in their hands and 
they also act os doctors though their treatment bos moro to do 
with charms and faith cures than with medicine 

As in Burma there are two scots tho ordinary unroformod 
body and the ngorous and select communion founded by 
Mongkut and called Dbammayut. It aims at a more austere 
and useful life but In outward observances tho only distinction 
soems to bo that tho Bharamayuts hold tho alms Itowl in front 
of them in both hands whereas tho others hold it against the 
left hip with the loft hand only Tho hierarchy is well developed 
but somewhat seculaTixcd though probably not moro so than 
it was In India under Asoka In tho oOloial directory whore tho 
departments of tho illnistry of Pabllo Instruction are onnmor 
ated, tho Ecclesiastical Bepartmont comes Immediately after 
the Bacteriological tho two bomg clearly regarded as different 
methods of oxpoUmg evil spirits Tho higher clerical appoint- 
ments are made by tho king Ho names four Primates* ono of 
whom is eeleotod as chief Tho Primates with nineteen suponor 
monks form the highest govormng body of tho Churcb Below 
them ore twelve dlgmtarios called Gurus who are often heads 
of large Wats There are also prelates who bear tho Cambojan 
title of Bunen equivalent to Mahftc&rya They most have passed 
an examination in Pali and are chiefly consiilted on matters of 
ceremonial 

It will thus bo seen that tho differences between tho ohurehes 
of Burma, Ceylon and Siam ore slight hardly more than tho 
local peculiarities which mark the Roman ohuroh in Italy 
Spain and England Bifforont opinions have been expressed as 
to the moral tone and oondaot of Siamese monks and most 
critics state that they are Bomewbat inferior to their Burmese 

TbompMD, Lobu p. iso. 

Tbej bMT tb* title ot Phrsi C3ibo RJtJigun* and bare aathorttj 

OTW (a) crdlnaiy BTvUhf*t* hi nortbern (6) ofdlnai^ 
the aootb, (e) bennlu, (rf) tbe Dh»n»>n ynt aoot. 

am. 7 
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brethren The system by which a village undertakes to support 
a monk, provided that he is a reasonably competent school- 
master and of good character, works well But in the larger 
monasteries it is admitted that there are inmates who have 
entered m the hope of leading a lazy Me and even fugitives from 
justice Stdl the penalty for any grave ofEence is immediate 
expulsion by the ecclesiastical authorities and the offender is 
treated with extreme seventy by the civil courts to which he 
then becomes amenable 

The rehgious festivals of Siam are numerous and character- 
istic Many are Buddhist, some are Brahmamc, and some are 
royal Uposatha days (wan phra ) are obseived much as m 
Burma The birth, enlightenment and death of the Buddha 
(which are all supposed to have taken place on the 15th day of 
the 6th waxmg moon) are celebrated durmg a three days 
festival These three days are of peculiar solemmty and are 
spent m the discharge of rehgious duties, such as hearmg ser- 
mons and givmg alms But at most festivals rehgious observ- 
ances are mmgled with much picturesque but secular gaiety 
In the monung the monks do not go their usual round^ and the 
alms-bowls are arranged m a line within the temple grounds 
The laity (mostly women) amve beanng wicker trays on which 
are vessels contaimng nee and dehcacies They place a selection 
of these m each bowl and then proceed to the Bot where they 
hear the commandments recited and often vow to observe for 
that day some which are usually bmdmg only on monks While 
the monks are eatmg their meal the people repair to a nver, 
winch IS rarely far distant m Siam, and pour water drop by 
drop saying May the food which we have given for the use of 
the holy ones be of benefit to our fathers and mothers and to 
all of our relatives who have passed away ” This nte is curiously 
m harmony with the injunctions of the Tirokuddasuttam m the 
Khuddakapatha, which is probably an ancient work^ The rest 
of the day is usuaUy devoted to pious menymaking, such as 
processions by day and illuminations by mght On some feasts 


Thompson, Lotus 


* For this and many other details I am mdebted to P A 
Land, p 123 

^ monks on ceromonml occnsions, they usually 

‘.:“r 
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Iho lawB agnln^t pnmblmR nro au^pcndcd and vanoiw gnmc^ of 
chonco nro froch indulged In Thiw (he Now \ car al called 
Trut (or Krut) Thai la^ta threo da}*i On Iho fir^t two daya 
especially the second crowds fill the (omplos to ofTcr flowcra 
before tho etataea of Baddha and more sabstanlial prevnts of 
food clothes etc to tho clergy Well to-do fomihca fnnto 
monks to their hon«os and piuw tho day in listening to their 
sermons and recitations Companies of priests aro posted round 
tho aty walls to scare away c\*n spirits and vdth the same object 
guns arc fired throughout tho night But tho third day is deyoted 
to gambling by almost tho whole population except tho monks 
Not disslmllnr Is tho celebration of tho S^ngkran holidays at 
tho beginning of the ofGcial year Tlio special rrllgious obserr 
once at this feast consists in bathing tho Images of Buddha and 
in theory the same form of watery respect Is extended to aged 
rclotiyea and monks In practice Its place Is taken bj gifts of 
perfumes and other presents 

Tho rainy season is preceded and ended by holiday During 
this period both monks and ploos lajmen obsenro their religious 
duties more stricth Tlius monks cat onl> one© a day and then 
only what Is pot Into their boals and lajmcn ob^erro some of 
the minor vows At tho end of Iho rains com© tho important 
holidays known ns Th6t Kitlifn* when robes arc presented to 
monks This festival has long had a special importance in Siam 
Thus R&ma KhorahCng m lus inscription of a n 1202* desenbes 
tho feast of Knlhina which lasts a month At Iho present day 
many thousands of robes aro prepared In tho capital niono so os 
to bo rcadj for distribution in October and November when 
tho king or some deputy of high rank visits every temple and 
makes tho offering In person- During this season Bangkok 
witnesses a series of brilliant processions 

These festivals mentioned may bo called Buddhist though 
their light-hearted and splendour loving gaiety their processions 
and gambling aro for removed from tho spirit of Qotoma 
Others however aro definitely Brohmonlo and in Bangkok aro 
Bupenntended by tho Brahmans attaohod to tho Court. Sinco 
the tuno of MongVut Buddhist priests aro also present as a sign 
that the ntes If not ordered by Buddhism at least have Its 

> KaUiIxu La PalL 6«« Uahinf. np. m. 

* Foamman, p. tSO. 
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countenance Such is the Rek Na^, or ploughing festival The 
king IS represented by the IMinister of Agiiculture who foimerly 
had the nght to exact from all shops found open such taxes as 
he might claim for his temporary sovereignty At present he 
IS escorted m procession to Dusit“,a royal park outside Bangkok, 
where he breaks ground with a plough dravm by two white 
oxen 

Somewhat similar is the Thib-ChTng-Cha, or Swmgmg 
hohdays, a two days’ festival which seems to be a harvest 
thanksgivmg Under the supervision of a high official, four 
Brahmans wearmg taU comcal hats swmg on a board suspended 
from a huge frame about 100 ft high Their object is to catch 
with their teeth a bag of money hanging at a httle distance 
from the swmg When three or four sets of swmgers have ob- 
tamed a prize m this way, they conclude the ceremony by 
sprinkling the ground ivith holy water contamed m bullock 
horns Swmgmg is one of the earhest Indian ntes® and as part 
of the worship of Krishna it has lasted to the present day Yet 
another Brahmamc festival is the Loi Kathong'*, when mimature 
rafts and ships bearmg hghts and offenngs are sent down the 
Menam to the sea 


Another class of ceremomes may be described as royal, mas- 
much as they are rehgious only m so far as they mvoke rehgion 
to protect royalty Such are the anmversanes of the birth and 
coronation of the king and the Thu Nam or dimkmg of the water 
of allegiance which takes place twice a year At Bangkok all 
officials assemble at the Palace and there dnnk and sprinkle on 
their heads water m which swords and other weapons have been 
dipped thus mvokmg vengeance on themselves should they 
prove disloyal Jars of this water are despatched to Governors 
who supermtend the performance of the same ceremony m the 


* The ploughing festival la a recognized imperial ceremony m China In India 
ceremomM for private landowners are prescribed m the Gfibya Sfltraa but I do not 

anywhere definitely ordered However m 
Smmonr^ celebrates an imposmg ploughmg 

Heavfwa gST English names descriptive of beautiful sceneiy as 

undonb^mr?’ PP 174-178 The ceremony there described 

undonbte^y ongmated m a very ancient popular festival 

KathLg Krathong, but Pallegoix prefers 
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prorlndal captala It la only after tho water haa been drunk 
that offloialfl receive thoir half yeariy salary Monka or© eicuaed 
from drinking it but the ohJof eoolesdflatica of Bangkok meet 
in the Polooe temple and perform a servioe in honour of the 
occaaion. 

Besdea these publio solemnities there are a number of 
domestio featrvala derived from the twelve Saipak&raa of the 
Hindus Of these only three or four are kept up by the nations 
of Indo-China, TiRmely the shaving of tho first hair of a child a 
month after birth the giving of a name and the piercing of tho 
ears for eaningB This last ia obsorved m Burma and Laos but 
not in Rlam and Camboja where is substituted for it the K6n 
Chfik or ahavmg of the topknot which is allowed to grow imtil 
the eleventh or thirteenth year This ceremony which is per 
formed on boys and girls aHkn ia the most important event in 
the life of a young Siamese and is celebrated by well to-do 
parents with lavish expenditure Those who are indigent often 
avail themselves of the royal bounty for each year a publio 
oeremony is performed in one of the temples of Bangkok at 
which poor children receive the tonsure gratis An elaborate 
description of the teosuro ntes has been published by Genm* 
They are of considerable interest as showing how closely 
Buddhist and Brahmanio ntes are intertwined in Siamese 

f Am fly life 

MArriagee ore celebrated with a feast to which monks are 
invited but are not r^arded as religious oeromoniea The dead 
ore usually disposed of by cremation but ore often kept some 
time bemg either embalmed or simply buried and exhumed 
subsequently Before cromatiou the coffin is usually placed 
within the grounHn of a temple The monka read Suttaa over it 
and it la said* that they hold ribbons which enter into the 
coffin and are supposed to oommonioate to the corpse the mont 
acquired by the recitations and prayers. 

3 

In the preceding pages mention has often been made not 
only of Brahmanio ntes but of Brahman pneets* These are 

BangV V 1893. 

P A. Ttompwn, Lott* p, 134 . 

Portii»Br«hm n.rf 81»m«e«Frtiikfttrt«,(WfAlst 1913, pp. lt»-7 
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still to be found m Bangkok attached to the Court and possibly 
in other cities They dress in white and have preserved many 
Hindu usages but are said to be poor Sanskrit scholars Indeed 
Genm^ seems to say that they use Pah m some of their recita- 
tions Their prmcipal duty is to officiate at Court functions, but 
wealthy famihes mvite them to take part m domestic ntes, and 
also to cast horoscopes and fix lucky days It is clear that the 
presence of these Brahmans is no innovation Brahmanism 
must have been strong m Siam when it was a provmce of Cam- 
boja, but m both countries gave way before Buddhism Many 
ntes, however, connected with securmg luck or predictmg the 
future were too firmly established to be abohshed, and, as 
Buddhist monks were unwilling to perform them^ or not 
thought very competent, the Brahmans remamed and were 
perhaps reinforced from time to time by new importations, for 
there are stiU Brahman colomes m Ligor and other Malay 
towns Siamese lawbooks, like those of Burma, seem to be 
mainly adaptations of Indian Dhaima^lstras 

On a cursory inspection, Siamese Buddhism, especially as 
seen m villages, seems remarkably free from ahen additions 
But an examination of ancient buddings, of royal temples m 
Bangkok and royal ceremomal, suggests on the contrary that 
it IS a mixed faith m which the Brahmamc element is strong 
Yet though this element appeals to the superstition of the 
Siamese and their love of pageantry, I think that as m Burma 
it has not mvaded the sphere of rehgion and ethics more than 
the Pitakas themselves allow In art and hterature its influence 
has been considerable The story of the Bamayana is illustrated 
on the cloister walls of the royal temple at Bangkok and 
Indian mythology has supphed a multitude of types to the 
pamter and sculptor, such as Y6mma r&t (Y^ma), Phaya Man 
^ia,ra), Phra In (Indra) These are aU deities known to the 
Pitakas but the sculptures or images^ m Siamese temples also 


^ Chulakaniamanga'la, p 66 

^ are mosUy observances such as Gotama would have classed among “low 
arts (tiracch&navi}]&) At present the monhs of Siam deal freely m charms and 
evoreisms but on important occasions pubhc opmion seems to have greater con- 
lidence m the shill and power of Brahmans 

Sfliyavaiiisa Rama relates m an mscnption of about 1366 how he 
ParameW and Vishnuharma (?) and appomted Brahmans to 
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include Ganerfa, Phra Nirai (NArdyana or Viah^in) riding on 
the Qaruda and Phra Ihu&i (6iva) ndlng on a bull There ia a 
legend that the Buddha and wva tried which conld make him 
eeif invisible to the other At laat the Buddha eat on Siva s 
head and the god being enable to see him acknowledged hia 
defeat This story la told to explain a small figure which Siva 
bears on his head and recalls the legend found in the Pitakas^ 
that the Buddha made himapiTf invisible to Brahmd but that 
Brahmft, had not the correspondmg power Lingoa ore still 
venerated m a few tomplee for instance at W&t Ph6 in Bangkok 
but it would appear that the majority those found at Pra 
Pratom and Lophbun) are survivals of ancient Brahmanlo 
worship and have a purely antiquarian importance The Brah 
manic cosmology which makes Mt Mem the centre of this 
Univerae is generally accepted In eoclesiastloal treatises and 
paintings though the educated Siamese may smile at it and 
when the topknot of a Siamese pnnee Is out off part of the 
ceremony consists m his being received by the Jong dressed as 
6iva on the summit of a mound cut in the traditional shape of 
MtKsil&Aa 

like the N&ts of Burma Siam has a spirit population known 
as Phis* The name is occasionally apphod to Indian deities 
but the great majority of Phis fail mto two classes namely 
ghosts of the dead and nature spirits which though dangerous 
do not rise above the position of good or bad fames In the 
first class are included the Phf Prtt, who have the character 
istios as well as the name of the Indian Protos and also a 
multitude of beings who like European ghosts haunt houses 
and behave m a mystenoos but generally Hisngreeable manner 
The Phi im is apparently our nightmare The ghosts of children 
dying soon after birth ore apt to kill their mothers and in 
general women are hablo to bo poascased by Phis The ghosts 
of those who have died a violent death are dangerous but It 
would seem that Siamese magioians know how to utilixe them 
as familiar spirits The better sort of ghosts ore known as Chiio 
Phi and shnnes called San ChAo ore set up in their honour It 
does not however appear that there is any hierarchy of Phis 
like the thirty'sevem NAts of Burma 

' il*j Nit 47 

* Ski* Scelttjf toL it pirt fl. 1SK17 Boma SiawuM giott-ion by A- J Irrin. 
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Among thos6 PVils who are not ghosts of the dead the most 
important is the Phi nien or guardian spirit of each house 
Precjuently a httle shruie is erected for him at the top of a pole. 
There are also mmimerable Phis in the jungle mostly malevolent 
and capable of appearmg either m hum an form or as a dangerous 
animal But the tree spirits are generally benevolent and when 
their trees are cut down they protect the houses that are made 
of them 

Thus the Buddhism of Siam, hhe that of Burma, has a 
certam admixture of Brahmanism and animism The Brah- 
manism IS perhaps more stnlnng than m Burma on account of 
the Court ceremomes the behef m spirits, though almost 
imiversal, seems to be more retirmg and less conspicuous Yet 
the inscription of R&ma Komheng mentioned above asserts 
emphatically that the prosperity of the Empire depends on due 
honour bemg shown to a certam mountam spmt^ 

It IS pretty clear that the first mtroduction of Hmayanist 
Buddhism mto Siam was from Southern Burma and Pegu, but 
that somewhat later Ceylon was accepted as the standard of 
orthodoxy A learned thera who knew the Sinhalese Tipitaka 
was imported thence, as well as a branch of the Bo-tree But 
Siamese patriotism flattered itself by imagining that the national 
rehgion was due to personal contact with the Buddha, although 
not even early legends can be cited m support of such traditions 
In 1602 a mark m the rocks, now known as the Phra Bat, was 
discovered m the hiUs north of Ayuthia and identified as a 
footprmt of the Buddha similar to that found on Adam’s Peak 
and m other places Burma and Ceylon both claim the honour 
of a visit from the Buddha but the Siamese go further, for it is 
popularly beheved that he died at Praten, a httle to the north 
of Phra Pathom, on a spot marked by a slab of rock under great 
trees^ F or thi s reason when the Govemm ent of India presented 

^ Jour Siam Soc 1909, p 28 “In yonder mountam is a demon spmt Phra 
Khaphting that is greater than every other spirit m this realm If any Pnnco 
ruling this realm reverences him well with proper offermgs, this realm stands firm, 
this realm prospers If the spirit be not reverenced well, if the offerings be not 
right, the spmt m the mountain does not protect, does not regard' — this realm 
penshes ” 

^ The most popular hfe of the Buddha m Siamese is called Pa^thomma Som- 
phdthiyan, translated by Alabaster m The Whed of the Law But like the Lahta 
vistara and other Indian hves on which it is modelled it stops short at the enhghten- 
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the kmg of Siam with the relloa fotmd in the Piprava vase the 
gift though received with honour aroused little enthnelaam 
and was placed m a somewhat secluded shrine' 

menL Anotber veH-known nliglotu book b th* T WiphSm ( nTiOJi&m]), ui 
Moocmt of the ontrene aocordtog to KhtAn prtnnlplta, ocod piled in 1770 from rajknu 
tnoint vudkA. 

The PtU Utentoie of SUm k luH rtaj Uis«> Some eeooant of H U giren bj 
Coedie in REJJ 0 1916 m. pp. S9-4S. 

^ Whto in B^gVnk in 1907 I nw In » pLotogmpber ■ ihop • photograph of 
the vhkh e*i>jiLed tbe« tellce to tbeir d««Hn tton. It vu huorlbed 

**ArriT«l of Baddhna tooth from Eendj** ThU ihcm bow deeeptdre hktotloel 
eriSmw in«j be. The inecriptlon wu tbe tettimccy of an eje^witneM and yet H 
waa entiraly wrong. 



CHAPTEB XXXVIII 
CAMBOJAi 
1 

Thh French Protectorate of Camho]a corresponds roughly to 
the nucleus, though by no means to the whole extent of the 
former Empire of the Khmers The affimties of this race have 
given rise to considerable discussion and it has been proposed 
to connect them with the Munc^a tribes of India on one side 
and with the Malays and Polynesians on the other^ They are 
allied lingmstically to the Mons or Talamgs of Lower Burma 
and to the Khasias of Assam, but it is not proved that they are 
Birnilarly related to the Annamites, and recent mvestigators are 
not disposed to mamtam the Mon-Annam family of languages 

^ See among other authorities 

(а) E Aj'inomer, Le Carnbodge, Pans, 3 vols 1900, 1904 (cited as Aymonier) 

(б) A. Barth, lnscr%pii<yM Sanscnles du Cambodge {Notices ei exlraits des 3ISS 

de la Bibliot Nal ), Pans, 1886 (cited as Corpus, i ) 

(c) A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions Sanscntes de Campd et du Cambodge (m same 

senes), 1893 (cited as Corpus, n ) 

(d) L Fmot, “Buddhism m Indo China,” Buddhist Review, Oct 1909 

(e) G Masp^ro, L'Empire Khmlr, Phnom Penh, 1904 (cited as Masp^ro) 
(/)P Pelhot, “M^moires sur les Coutumes de Camhodge par Tcheou Ta- 

kouan, traduits et annot^s,” B E F E O 1902, pp 123-177 (cited as 
Pelhot, Tcheou Ta-kouan) 

{g) Id “Le Founan,” B E F E O 1903, pp 248-303 (cited as Pelliot, Founan) 
{h) Articles on vanous msonptions by G Coedfes mJ A 1908, xi p 203, xn 
p 213, 1909, xiu p 467 and p 611 

(t) Bulletin de la Commission Archdologique de Vlndochine, 1908 onwards 
{j) Le Bayon Angkor Thom, Mission Henri Dufour, 1910-1914 

Besides the articles cited above the Bulletin de rjScole Franeaise d'Ex 
trhne Orient (quoted as B E F E 0 ) contains many others deahng 
with the rehgion and archaeology of Camboja 
(fc) L Fmot, Notes d'Bpigraphte Indo Chinoxsc, 1916 

See for hterature up to 1909, G Coedte, BibliotMque raisonnie des 
iravaux rdaiifs d VArchdologte du Cambodge et du Champa Pans, 
Impnmene Nationale, 1909 

* See especially P W Schmitt, Die Mon Khmer Vdlker Ein Bindeglied 
zvnschen Vdlkem Zentral Asiens und Austronesiens Brannechweig, 1906 
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proposed by Logan and others Hut the undoubted ^imllant^ 
of the ilon and Khmer language^ suggests that the ancc^tord of 
those ^rho now speak them were at ono time spread over tho 
central and western parts of Indo China but were sub'ieqiuntl} 
divided and depn\cd of much temtorj by tlic soulhnard 
Invasions of tho Thais in the middle ages 

Tho Khmers also callc<l themselves Knmbuja or Knmvuja 
and their name for tho countn is still either ‘^^ruk KAmpuchta 
or SrCk Khmer' Attempts have l>ecn made to find n Mala} 
ongm for this name Kambuja but native tradition regards it 
03 a link with India and affirms that the race Is descended from 
Korabu Svayambhu\ a and ^!cril or PetA who was given to lilm 
by Sivo 03 wife* Tills legend hardl} proves that tlio Khmer 
people camo from India but thc\ undoubtedU received thenco 
their clviliution their roval famll} and a con Iderable number 
of Hindu Immigrants so that the mythical ancestor of their 
king3 nolurally come to bo regarded ns the progenitor of (ho 
race Tho Chinese traveller Chou Ta kuan (1200 a n ) sa}s that 
tho country known to tho Cldncso as Clifn la is called b} tho 
natives Kan po-chih but that tho present ihmasty call it Kan 
pu*chih on the authority of Sansknt (Hsi fan) works Tho 
origin of tho name Chtn la is unknown 

There hai been much discussion respecting tho relation of 
ChCn la to tho older kingdom of Ku nan w hlch Is the name given 
by Chinese historians until tho early part of tho seventh century 
to a state occupjHng tho south-caslcm ond perhaps central 
portions of Indo<Chlna It bos been argued that CliCn la Is 
simply tho older namo of Fu non and on tho other hand that 
Fu nan la a wider designation including sovcml states ono of 
whioh Ch&n la or Camboja became paramount at tho expenso 
of tho others* But tho point seems unimportant for their 

* Cuabodge b tbo ftceeplnl Frcaeli tprUiag of Utb ■ utM In EngUih 

W KwbodU, Cunbojft ftod CunbxlU ar* aU foaad. Tbe Uat U tbe no«t 

oxul bat di k net • good njr of »pj<*>.BUo|i tbe eoasd of ^ u Hj beard tn 
tbb name. 1 beve the ref ore p^emd Combojo. 

' Be« tbe lucHplIaa of BikeS faijtlrt^ Tin. 1000 4GS 400 407 

* Tbe Sol (PelUot, Fmon p. *7 ) tiete that **C3^ U IW to tbe vett 

of lia jli {t vu orfgtiuJlj a tumI eUt* of Fo nan. Tbe name of tbe king • 
toffiUj vu Kabalrijrat bb pc BuCkAl name vuCUruraai bb uceeton progmeird/ 
ooqmlred tbe to uJ^ntj of tbe eoootrjt Qtruena arbed Fa non and redacod it 
to oobiDlaAmi. Tbb eeemi perfeeUj ekv and we know from Cambojon Inoerlp. 
tlona tbot QUueiu wu tbe pereonol name of tbe khtg who reigned oa 
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leligious history niith which wc have to deal In religion and 
general civihzation both were subject to Indian influence and 
it IS not recoided that the political circumstances which turned 
Fu-nan into Chen-la were attended by any religious revolution 
The most important fact in the history of these countries, 
as in Champa and Java, is the presence from early times of 
Indian influence as a result of commerce, colomzation, or con- 
quest Orientalists have only recently freed themselves from 
the idea that the ancient Hindus, and especially their religion, 
were restncted to the limits of India In mediaeval times this 
V as true Emigration was rare and it was only m the nineteenth 
century that the travelling Hindu became a familiar and m 
some British colonies not very welcome visitoi Even now 
Hindus of the higher caste evade rather than deny the rule 
which forbids them to cross the ocean^ But for a long while 
Hindus have frequented the coast of East Afnca^ and m earlier 

Mahendravarnifin c COO a d But it would appear from the inscriptions that it 
was his predecessor Bhavavarman who made whatever change occurred m the 
relations of Camboja to Fu nan and m any case it is not clear who were the inhabi 
tanta of Fu nan if not Canibojans Perhaps Masptro is right m suggesting that 
Fu nan was something like imperial Germany (p 25), “S^ le roi de Bavi^ire s’emparait 
de la couronne imporialc, rien ne serait change en Allemagne que la lamille regnante ” 
^ It is remarkable that the Baudh&yaiia dharma sutra enumerates going to sea 
among the customs peculiar to the North (i 1, 2, 4) and tlieu (n 1, 2, 2) classes 
making voyages by sea as the first of the offences which cause loss of caste This 
seems to indicate that the emigrants from India came mainly from the North, but 
It w ould be rash to conclude that m times of stress or enthusiasm the Southerners 
did not follow their practice A passage m the second chapter of the Kautiliya 
ArtliaSastra has been mterpreted m refernng to the despatch of colonists to foreign 
countries, but it probably contemplates nothmg more than the transfer of popula 
tion from one part of India to another See Fmot, B E F E 0 1912, No 8 But 
the passage at any rate shows that the idea of the King bemg able to transport a 
considerable mass of population was familiar m ancient Indio. Jataka 466 con 
tains a curious story of a village of carpenters who bemg unsuccessful in trade 
built a ship and emigrated to an island in the ocean It is clear that there must 
have been a considerable seafarmg population in India m early times for the Rig 
Veda (ii 48, 3, i 66, 2, i 116, 3), the Mahabharata and the Jatakas allude to the 
love of gam which sends merchants across the sea and to shipwrecks Sculptures 
at Salsetto ascribed to about 150 a.d represent a shipwreck Ships were depicted 
m the pamtmgs of Ajanta and also occur on the corns of the Andhra Kmg Yajuairi 
(c 200 A.D ) and in the sculptures of Boroboedoer The Digha Nikaya (xi 85) 
speaks of sea gomg ships which when lost let loose a land sightmg bird Much 
^ collected m Radhakumud Mookerji’s Hislory of Indian iiinpptng, 

’ Voyages are stdl regularly made in dhows between the west coast of ludia and 
Zanzibar or Mombasa and the trade appears to be old. 
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ccntunca their traders soldiers and mismonanca corored con 
Bidcrablo distances by sea Tho JAtakos* mention voyages to 
Babylon Vijsya and ^Inhinda reached Ceylon in tho fifth and 
third centuries D o rcffpcctlrcly There is no certain evidence 
os to the epoch when Hindus first penetrated beyond tho JIalay 
peninsula but Java ia mentioned in tho Ramayana* the earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions of Champa date from our third or perhaps 
second century and tho Chinese Annals of tho Tsin Indicate 
that at a period considerably anterior to that dynasty there 
were Hindus m Fu nan* It ia therefore safe to conclude that 
they must have reached these regions about tho beginning of 
the Christian ora and should an) evidence bo forthcoming 
there is no reason why this date should not bo put further back 
At present wo can only aa) that the establishment of Hindu 
kingdoms probably implies earbor visits of Hindu traders and 
that voyages to tho south coast of Indo-China and the Archl 
pclago wero probably preceded by settlements on tho Isthmus 
of Kra for instance at L«gor 

Tho motives which prompted this eastward movement have 
been variously connected with religious pcrsecoticm In India 
missionary enterprise commerce and political adventure Tho 
first is tho least probable There Is little evidence for tho sys 
tomatio persecution of Buddhists in India ond still leas for tho 
persecution of Brahmans b) Buddhists Nor can these Indian 
settlements bo regarded as primarily rohgious raissions Tho 
BrahnianR have always been willing to follow and supemso tho 
progress of Hindu civilization but they have never shown any 
disposition to evongclao foreign count ncs apart from Hindu 
settlements in them Tho Buddhists had this ovangolistio temper 
and the journeys of their missionaries doubtless stimulated 
other rlnwcs to go abroad but still no inscriptions or annals 
suggest that tho Hindu migrations to Java and Camboja wero 
parallel to Mahinda s mission to Ceylon Nor is there any 
reason to think that they wore commanded or encouraged by 

* Bm JfcUkft 3)S for tlte to Barera or BabyloCL JlUku 300 tod 443 

nupUoQ Toja^n to or Lover Burma from Bbankaccha and from 

Broane dova iLe rirer Hw Mninita PaOha (n. 21) aUodea to traffle vlth Oilna 
hjtm. 

RIbl it 40, 30. 

Pellkrt, Fownai^ p. 231. Tb* Weelero aad £a«t«ni Tefal rtlsood from SOS to 
419 a.0. 
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Indian Rajas, for no mention of their despatch has been found 
in India, and no Indian state is recorded to have claimed 
suzeramty over these colomes It therefore seems likely that 
they were founded by traders and also by adventurers who 
followed existmg trade routes and had their own reasons for 
leavmg India In a conntiy where dynastic quarrels were fre- 
quent and the younger sons of Rajas had a precarious tenure of 
life, such reasons can be easily imagmed In Camboja we find 
an Indian dynasty established after a short struggle, but m 
other countries, such as Java and Sumatra, Indian civilization 
endured because it was freely adopted by native chiefs and not 
because it was forced on them as a result of conquest ' 

The inscriptions discovered m Camboja and deciphered by 
the labours of French savants offer with one lacuna (about 
650-800 A D ) a fairly contmuous biatoiy of the conntiy from 
the sixth to the thirteenth centuries For earher periods we 
depend almost entirely on Chinese accounts which are frag- 
mentary and not mterested m anything but the occasional rela- 
tions of China with Fu-nan The nnnals of the Tsm dyuasty^ 
already cited say that from 265 A d onwards the kings of Fu-nan 
sent several embassies to the Chinese Court, adding that the 
people have books and that their wiitmg resembles that of the 
Hu The Hu are properly speaking a tribe of Central Asia, but 
the expression doubtless means no more than alphabetic wiitmg 
as opposed to Chinese characters and such an alphabet can 
hardly have had other than an Indian ongm Ongmally, adds 
the Annalist, the sovereign was a woman, but there came a 
stranger called Hun-Hui who worshipped the Devas and had 
had a dreRm m which one of them gave him a bow^ and ordered 
him to sad for Fu-nan He conquered the country and maiiied 
the Queen but his descendants deteriorated and one Fan-Hsim 
founded another dynasty The annals of the Ch'i dynasty 
(479-501) give substantially the same stoiy but say that the 
stranger was called Him -Then (which is probably the correct 
form of the name) and that he came from Chi or Chiao, an 
unknown locahty The same annals state that towards the end 


Most of the references to Chinese annals are taken 


^ Pelliot, Founan, p 264 
from this 'valoable paper 

- The inscription of Mi son relates how Kann^inya planted at Bharapura (? in 
Camboja) a javelin given to him by A6vatthaman, 
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of tho fifth ccnturj the king of Fu non wlio bore tlio family 
name of Ch lao-ch cn ja* or Knun^mya and Iho personal name 
of ShG-ych po mo (Jnj-nvammn) traded with Canton A Bud 
dhist monk named Nflgnscna rctumwl thcnco with some Cam 
bojan mcrchanta and so Imprevwl this king with his account of 
Cluna that ho was sent back in 484 to bog for tho protection of 
tho Emperor Tho kings petition and n supplementary popor 
by ^«figasena arc preserved in tho unnnls TTiey seem to bo an 
attempt to repTwnt tho country a« Budilhist wluJo explaining 
that MahcAvara is its tutelary deity 

Tho Liang annals al«o stato thot during tho Wn dynasty 
(222-280) Fan Chan then king of Junan sent a rclatlro 
named Su W u on an embassy to India to n king called Mao lun 
which probably represents Morundu ft people of tho Ganges 
valley mentioned by tho Purilnas and by Ptolemy Tills king 
despatched a return embasn to Fu nan and his ambassadors 
met there an official sent by tho Emperor of China* Tlic early 
date ascribed to these events is noticeable 

Tho Liang annals contain also tho following statements 
Between tho years 357 and 434 A D nomed as tho dates of 
embassies sent to China an Indian Bralunan called Ch lao* 
chCn Ju (Kaundinya) heard a supernatural voice bidding him 
go and reign In Fa nan Ho met with a good reception and was 
elected king Ho changed tho customs of tho country and made 
them conform to those of India Ono of his successors Javavor 
man sent a coral image of Buddha in 503 to tho Emperor 
u U (502-550) Tho inhabitonla of Fu nan arc said to make 
bronie Images of tho heavenly genii with two or four heads 
and four or eight arms Jnyavannan was succeeded by a 
usurper named Uuto-pamo (Rodravarman) who sent an 
image mode of aand&l wood to tho Emperor in 610 and m 539 
offered him a hair of tho Buddha twelve feet long Tho Sol 
annals (680-018) state that Dtrasena king of Ch6n la con 
qoored Fu nan and was succeeded by his son Ifidnascna 

Two monks of Fu non aro mentioned among tho translators 
of tho (Chinese Bcnpturcs* namely Safighapftla and Mandra 

* TUa b Uh modem recdloj; of tbe ebAisden La Peklot, but Jolkn a ifAXod4 
joallfiaa Um tmacrlptlaa Kjui -41 Djm. 

See B. IAtI in ilGamfu CkarUt da Ilaria, p. ITL Drax pmplea m^coimaft 
t Lea UnrT’iv} a Cmialo^t, p. 422. 
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Both aiiived m China during the first years of the sixth century 
and their works are extant The pilgum I-Climg who returned 
from India m 695 says^ that to the S W of Champa hes the 
conntiy Po-nan, formerly called Pu-nan, which is the southern 
comer of Jambudvipa He says that “of old it was a conntiy 
the inhabitants of which hved naked, the people were mostly 
worshippers of devas and later on Buddhism flounshed there, 
but a wicked king has now expelled and exterminated them all 
and there are no members of the Buddhist brotherhood at all ” 
These data from Chinese authonties are on the whole con- 
firmed by the Cambojan inscriptions Rudravaiman is men- 
tioned® and the kings claim to belong to the race of Kaundmya®. 
This IS the name of a Brahman gotra, but such designations 
were often borne by Kshatnyas and the conqueror of Camboja 
probably belonged to that caste It may be aflSrmed w:ith some 
certamty that he started from south-eastern India and possibly 
he sailed from Mah&bahpur (also called the Seven Pagodas) 
Masuhpatam was also a port of embarcation for the East and was 
connected with Broach by a trade route running through Tagara, 
now Ter m the Nizam’s dominions By usmg this road, it was 
possible to avoid the west coast, which was infested by pirates 
The earhest Cambojan mscnptions date from the beginning 
of the seventh century and are wiitten m an alphabet closely 
resembling that of the mscnptions m the temple of Papanatha 
at Pattadkal m the Bijapur distnct^ They are composed m 

^ I Tsing, trans Takakusu, p 12 2 Corpus, i p 65 

s Corpus, I pp S4, 89, 90, and Jonr Asiahgue, 1882, p 162 
* When visiting Badami, Pattadkal and Aihole in 1912 I noted the foUowing 
resemblances between the temples of that distnct and those of Camboja (a) The 
chief figures are Hanhara, Vamana and Npsirpha At Pattadkal, as at Angkor 
Wat, the rehefs on the temple wall represent the Churning of the Sea and scenes 
from the Rfimayona (6) Large blocks of stone were used for building and after 
bemg put in their positions were carved tn sttu, as is shown by unfinished work m 
places (c) Medallions containing faces are frequent (d) The architectural scheme 
IS not os m Dra vidian temples, that is to say larger outside and becoming smaller 
as one proceeds towards the mtenor There is generally a central tower attached 
to a halL (e) The temples are often raised on a basement ( / ) Mnkhalmgas and 
ko£has are stdl used m worship (g) There are verandahs resembling those at 
Angkor Wat They have slopmg atone roofs, sculptures m rehef on the inside waU 
and a senes of wmdows m the outside wall {h) The doors of the J.mga shrmes have 
a serpentme ornamentation and are very like those of the Bayon (t) A native 
gentleman told me that he had seen temples with five towers m this neighbourhood, 
but I have not seen them myself 
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Sanskrit xcrro of a pomcwhnl cxobomnl bI\1p which rcvcN in 
the eommonplnccfl of Indian poc(r\ Tlio deities mo^l frequently 
mentioned are ^ira b\ Idm^lf nml ^ivu united with M hnu in 
the form Hnn Ham The natnr* of the Ung' end in \nrman 
and this termination ol o rpccinlh frequent in names of the 
PaHava dynaM\* The magnificent monuments still extant 
attest a fa«te for Architecture on a large scale similar to thot 
found among the Drarnhans Tlir»e nnd many other indications 
justify the eoncln ion that the Indian elriliratlon and religion 
which became predominant in Camboja wen? imported from tho 
Bcecan 

The Oiine«c accounts distinctly mention two in\ aliens one 
under Chlao-eh i n ju (Kaumjinxn) about -fOO a d and one con 
ffidcrably anterior to 2 Gj under Hon T Im It might be supposed 
that tills name aL*o represents KaumjinN'a and that tlicrc is a 
confusion of dates Hut the nrallable ceidcnee is certainU in 
favour of the cstahll hment of Hindu clvilitntion in hu nan 
long before 400 a n and thero Is nothing Improbable in tho 
story of the two Invorions and even of two Knumjinyas 
Masp^ro suggests that the first inva ion came from Java and 
formed part of the same movement which founded the kingdom 
of Giatnpa It is remarkable that an inscription in Sanaknt 
found on tho cost coast of Borneo nnd opparenth dating from 
tho fifth century mentions Kumjapga o-s the prondfotlicr of tho 
reigning king and tho Liang nnnals say that tho king of Poll 
(probably in Borneo but acconlmg to some In Sumatra) was 
called Ch iao-ch cn ju It seems likely that the Indian family of 
Kann<Jinya was established somewhero in tho South Seas (per 
haps in java) nt an early period nnd thence invaded vanoua 
countries at various times But Fu nan la a vogue gcograpldcal 
term and it may bo that Ilun Tien founded a Hindu dynasty 
In Champa, 

* E 4 UibeadnTtroua, H Tsrmko. rarua^lrartT&noAn. eta. It naj’ 

ba DOtiecd Uiat Pa^ladkal h ronsi jeraUjr to tha N \V of Mailrai and Uial (he 
PtUaraa are aappiA.d to hare coma from the sortbere part of (be j ». at Madraa 
Tb^j^h the llisdiu who rnUirrated to Caiaboja probaLljr rmbarkrd In 
tba nel|bhoQjbood of Jladraa, fbey may bare cone from rottntrkn raoch farther 
to the Dorlh. \Armaa U rTeoj;nIu<d aa a proper tcnaJnaUoo of Kahatrlya naiDca, 
tnt H U rtmarkaUe that It la fooml la off the Rarakrit nanea of Cambojan kio;^ 
tod la Tcry cofomoo lo PalUra namca. The name of Aintthiman la the 

nythkal geoealogin of both the PaQaTaa aod the klaga of Champa or perhapa of 
CamboJ^ wctlKEF^O 1901 p. 9iX 

tm. g 
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It IS clear that dining the penod of the inscnptions the 
religion of Camboja iias a mixture of IJrahmanism and Bud- 
dlusm, the only ehange noticeable being the jircjiondcrancc of 
one or other element in different centuries But it Mould be 
mtercbtmg to Icnoiv the value of I-Ching’s statement that 
Buddhism flourished in Fu-nan in early times and ivas then 
subverted b}' a ivicked king, by vliom Bhavavarman^ maj be 
meant Primd facie the statement is not improbable, for there 
IS no reason ivhy the first immigrants should not lia\c been 
Buddhists, but the traditions connecting these count ncs vith 
early Hinayanist missionaries arc vague Tfiranatha" states 
that the disciples of Vasubandhu introduced Buddhism into the 
country' of Kola (Indo-Cluna) but his authonty docs not count 
for much in such a matter The ‘'tatement of I-Ching hoMcicr 
has considerable m eight, especially as the earliest inscription 
found m Champa (that of Vocan) appears to be inspired by 
Buddhism 


2 


It may be well to state briefly the chief facts of Cnmbojan 
histoiy^ before considering the phases through vliich religion 
passed Untd the thiitccnth century’^ our chief authorities are 
the Sanskrit and Khmer inscriptions, supplemented by'^ notices 
m the Chinese annals- Tho Khmer inscn))tions aro often only 
a translation or paraphrase of Sanskrit texts found in the same 
looahty and, as a ride, arc more popular, having httle literary 
pretension They frequently contam lists of donations or of 
articles to be supplied by the population for the upkeep of 
pious foundations After the fouitccnth century mc have Cara- 
bojan annals of dubious value and ive also find inscriptions in 
Pah or m modern Cambojan The earliest Sanslcnt mscnptions 
date from the begmmng of tho seventh century and mention 
works undertaken m 004 and 624 


The fiist important lung is Bhavavaiman (c 600 a d ), a 

) authorUies think that Kaundinyn is meant by tho inched king, but ho 

ve a ou ^ I-Ching’s visit and tho language seems to refer to more 

recent events Although Bhava^arman is not known to have been a religious 
nnovator ^PPears to have established a new order of things in Camboja and h.s 

iTlnf mT ^ f ^'O«^li‘ppor of §n a and other Indian deities 

It would be even more natural if I Ching referred to lianavarman (c G15) or Jaya- 

varman I (c 660), but there is no proof that these kings were anti buddhist 
Schiefner, p 262 a See Mosptro, L’Empire Khmlr, pp 24 11 
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ccmqncroT and probably a nsorpcr Trho extended hia kingdoi 
considerably towards tho west Hia career of conqncat was cor 
tinned by Mah6.vannan (olao called Citrnsena) by liJinavnrma 
and by Jayavarman' This lost prlnco waa cm tho throno i 
067, bnt hifl reign U foUcjwed by a lacuna of more than a century 
Noticcfl In tho Chlnceo annals confinnod by tho donblo gene 
alogics glvcm for thia period in later inscriptions indicate tha 
Camboja was dirided for some tirao into two states one htton 
and tbo other inland 

Qoar history begins again with tho reign of Jayavannan I 
(602-800) Later sovereigns evidently regard him as tho greo 
national horo and bo lives in popular legend ns tho builder of 
magnificent palace BcngMealea whovs ruins still exist* and o 
tho recipient of tho sacred sword of Indra which is preserved fl 
Phnom penh to IbU day We are told that ho camo froi 
Javfi, which is more lfltel> to bo sorao locabty in tbo Jlala 
Peninsula or l*ao8 than tbo island of that name It is possibi 
that Jayavannan was carried away captive to this region bt 
rotumed to found a dynasty independent of it* 

Tbo ancient cilj of Angkor has probably done more to mai 
Camboja known in Europe than any recent acluovcmcnts i 
tho Kiunorraco In Iho centre of It stands tho tompio now colic 
Bayon and outsldo its wslls aro many other edifices of whic 
tho majcello Angkor Wat is tho largest and beat pre^rTc< 

* rVtirtpi » Mcoed lUuiTATvmu ewB* tVw Uil l»o Unpi • 

Coedii b BJSsFX 0 IWM p 

* 1613 No. 1 

* Brt tb* c»pUTlt 7 b oolv vi bimim w>d not a iu« «•. Fm&t 

that Um aarinU roj«\ bcoMot fa-caaiBay hare rrtld«d at Ja»4 and hare cUUw 
autralQ rigbta orer Camboja vbkb JajaTamulD aomeberw abolUb^d. Tba oo 
cfcar italoioaBU oo the qoettkm are Ihoae la tba Sdok Kak Thom Inacriplio 
text o. Tt, vtdeh UH that Camboja had boon d^teadanl on JaH ai 
that JajaranBaa 11 betitoted a apeeltl atata cult aa a a%B that thli depeadop 
had oome to an 

It b tna that tha Hliido mlonlaU oJ Camboja may hara eooo from lh« UUc 
no erldenoe wiiiiiIhU tbo Idea that Camboja was a depoodenay ol 0 
*bo«t 800 a.n. aad tba huodptlooi ol Champa worn to dhtbgalih ekar 
» ^ '***^*^*‘i^P* Jtho talaad) and the WTiViunm aoontry called Jari. Sea FIno 
pp. tfl and MO. Hmea It aetmi rmlQtely that the baxbarw» plrat 
(•Uad tba arroJa o< Jara) who bradod Gbarapa b 787 (■» lha iMCtfpibn 
ian( Tikuh) wne Iras tba la) Tba Slaaeaa Inaoriptkm ol Rima Kboojbfn; 
c. ISOO a-s., oi a fdaca caQed Chari, vhbb may be Loans Prabang On tl 

It doaa noi aaem llWy that pUntai, axprady daaertbed aa nabg ahlp 
hara ooma Inrai tha bterier 
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King Indravarman (877-899) seems responsible for the selection 
of the site but he merely commenced the construction of the 
Bayon The edifice -was completed by his son Ya^ovarman 
(889-908) who also built a town round it, called Ya^odharapura, 
Kambupun or Mahanagara Angkor Thom is the Cambojan 
translation of this last name, Angkor bemg a corruption of 
Nokor (= Nagara) Ya^ovaiman’s empire comprised nearly all 
Tndo-China between Bmma and Champa and he has been 
identified with the Leper king of Cambojan legend His suc- 
cessors contmued to embelhsh Angkor Thom, but Jayavar- 
man IV abandoned it and it was deserted for several years until 
Rajendravarman II (941 968) made it the capital agam The 
Chinese Annals, supported by allusions m the mscnptions, state 
that this prmce conquered Champa The long reigns of Jayavar- 
man V, Sfiryavarman I, and Udayadityavarman, which cover 
more than a century (968-1079) seem to mark a prosperous 
period when architecture fiounshed, although Uday&dityavar- 
man had to contend with two rebelhons Another great long, 
Suryavarman II (1112-1162) followed shortly after them, and 
for a time succeeded m unitmg Camboja and Champa under his 
sway Some authorities credit him with a successful expedition 
to Ceylon There is not sufficient evidence for this, but he was 
a great prmce and, m spite of his foreign wars, mamtamed 
peace and order at home 


Jayavarman VII, who appears to have reigned from 1162 
to 1201, reduced to obedience his unruly vassals of the north 
and successfully mvaded Champa which remamed for thirty 
years, though not without rebelhon, the vassal of Camboja It 
was evacuated by his successor Indravarman m 1220 

Alter this date there is agam a gap of more than a century 
m Cambojan history, and when the sequence of events becomes 
c ear again, we find that Siam has grown to be a dangerous and 
aggressive enemy But though the vigour of the kingdom may 
have declined, the account of the Chinese traveller Chou Ta-kuan 
w o vifflted Angkor Thom m 1296 shows that it was not m a 
^ate of anarchy nor conquered by Siam There had however 
een a recent war with Siam and he mentions that the country 
WM evastated He unfortunately does not tell us the name of 

1 sovereigns begms agam only m 

340 when the Annals of Camboja take up the history They 
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are not of groat value The custom of recording all ovonts of 
importance provafled at the Combojon Court in earlier times 
but these ohronlolea rrero lost in tbo eighteenth oontory King 
Ang ChAn (1706-1834) ordered that they should bo re-wntten 
witii the aid of the Siamese chronicles and such other motcnals 
as wuio available and fixed 1340 as the point of departure 
apparently because the Siamcso chromolcs start from that 
date* Although the period of the annals offers Uttio but a 
narrative of dissenaona at home and abroad of the interference 
of Annam on one dde and of Siam on the other yet it does not 
seem that the sudden cessation of inscriptions and of tho ancient 
style of architeoture m tho thirteenth century was duo to the 
collapse of Comboja for oven m tho sixteenth century it offered 
a vnUant and often successful resistance to aggressions from 
tho west Bat Angkor Thom and the pnncipal monuments 
were situated near the Riftmeso frontier and fdt the shook of 
every coUiaiotL Tho sense of seonrity essential for the con 
struction of great arohiteoturol works had disappeared and the 
population became less submissive and less willing to supply 
forced labour without whioh suoh monuments could not be 
erected 

The Blanipse captured Angkor Thom in 1313 1361 and 1420 
but did not on any occasion hold it for long Again In 147S 
they occupied Chantsboun Korat and Angkor but had to 
retire and conclude peace King Ang Chan I successfully dls 
puted the right of Siam to treat him as a vassal and cstahlished 
his capital at Ixrvek whioh he fortified and ornamented He 
reigned from 1606 to 1666 and both he and his son Bsirom 
Haoha, seem entitled to rank among the great kings of Oomboja 
But the situataon was cleady precarious and when a mmor suo- 
ceeded to the throne in 1674 the Siamese seised the opportunity 
and recaptured Lovek and CbantabouiL Though thia capture 
was the death blow to the power of the Khmers, the kingdom 
of Comhoja did not cease to exist but for neoriy three centuries 
continued to have an eventful but unintereeting history as tho 

^ For t^Me tJTn U PM f Q mUr Ia nTjil* da Cambod)*,” 

1871 and 1871. A. de VQlemcmQ, SxjionUomM tt i* Dtmiari d* 

18S1. J Udota, L* EofOMM* t* Onliodj*, toL iL 16S3. E. Aymmfrr 
in Amciciu roU ^ (ffxcvctcM d BAlgtn, 

IBSl ) 
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vassal of Siam or Aon am or even of both^, until m the middle 
of the nineteenth centuiy the mtervention of France substituted 
a European Protectorate for these Asiatic rivalries 

The provinces of Siem-reap and Battambang, m which 
Angkor Thom and the prmcipal ancient monuments are situated, 
were annexed by Siam at the end of the eighteenth centmy, 
but m virtue of an arrangement negotiated by the French 
Government they were restored to Camboja m 1907, Krat 
and certain teiiitones bemg at the same time ceded to Siam^ 

3 

The rehgious history of Camboja may be divided mto two 
periods, exclusive of the possible existence there of Hinayamst 
Buddhism m the early centuries of our era In the first period, 
which witnessed the construction of the great monuments and 
the reigns of the great kings, both Brahmamsm and Mahayamst 
Buddhism flourished, but as in Java and Champa without 
mutual hostihty This period extends certainly from the sixth 
to the thirteenth centuries and perhaps its limits should be 
stretched to 400-1400 ad Tn any case it passed without abrupt 
transition mto the second period m which, under Siamese 
influence, Hinayamst Buddhism supplanted the older faiths, 
although the ceremomes of the Cambojan court still preserve a 
good deal of Brahmamc ntual 

Durmg the first period, Brahmanism and Mahayamsm were 
professed by the Court and nobihty The multitude of great 
temples and opulent endowments, the knowledge of Sanskrit 
hterature and the use of Indian names, leave no doubt about 
this, but it 18 highly probable that the mass of the people had 
their own humbler foims of worship Stfil there is no record of 
anything that can be called Khmer as opposed to Indian 
rehgion As m Siam, the veneration of nature spmts is universal 
m Camboja and httle shrmes elevated on poles are erected m 
their honour m the neighbourhood of almost every house 

^ E g Aug Chan (1796-1834) received his crown from the King of Siam and 
paid tribute to the Hmg of Annam, Ang Duong (1846-1869) was crowned by 
representatives of Annam and Siam and his territory was occupied by the troops 
of both countries 

“ The later history of Camboja is treated m considerable detail by A Leclerc, 
Histoire de Cambodge, 1914. 
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Posnbly the more important of those spmta were identified In 
eariy tunes with Indian deities or reodred Sanaknt namea 
Thofl we hear of a pious foundation m honour of Brahmarak 
abas* perhaps a lo^ mountain spirit ^ira Is adored under 
the name of Sri Slkhare4vara the Lord of the Peak and Kriahpa 
appears to be identified with a local god called Sri Ph«mpc4vara 
wbo was worshipped by Jayavarman VI* 

The practice of accepting and hindaixing strange gods with 
whom they came In. cdatant was so familiar to the Brahmans 
that It would be odd if no examples of it occurred tn Camboja 
St3I the Brahmamo religion which has left such clear records 
there was in the main not a hinduixed form of any local cult 
but a direct Importation of Indian thought ntual and bterature 
The Indian mvaders or colonists were accompanied by Brah 
msns their descendants continued to bear Indian names and 
to give them to all places of importauco Sanskrit was the 
eccleslasticdl and official language for the insenptions wntten 
m Khmer are clearly half-contemptuous notifications to the 
common people respecting such details as spedoUy concerned 
them limnuu and castes (ttimo) arc mentioned’ and it is 
probable that natives were only gradually and grudgingly ad 
mitted to the higher caates There is also reason to believe that 
this Hindu civilization was from time to time vivified by direct 
contact with India The embassy of Bu Wu has already been 
mentioned^ and on maonption records the marriage of o Cam 
bojon princess with a Brahman called Piv&kara who came from 
the banks of the YamunA where Krishpa sported In his 
Infancy 

During the whole period of the inscriptions the worship of 
Siva seems to have been the principal coitus end to some extent 
the state religion for even kings who express themselves m 
their inscriptions as devout Buddhists do not fail to invoke 
him But there is no trace of hostility to Vishnuism and the 
earlier Inacriptions constantly celebrate the praises of the 
compound dwty \ishnu-6iva, known under such names as 

• Ip. ot Kofoao, Cvrpiu o 387 

^ Olh*r local deltle* may b« %Dade<i to, onder oiisa ot dr! Jajaka^rk, 
tlw fltW td Tietory” &dor*d ti Buifet Slmidoic U*™ firt UuxUrci an, ud 
firt J t Ajinonkf u.p.t97 i,pii.S05 30enidS57 

lucrip. oC Lorek. 

Pt*» Eynkoaey 070 x.t> Bee j.pp. tltL 
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Han-Hara’^, Sambhu-Visbnn, Sankara-Narayana, etc Thus an 
inscnpiion of Aug-Pou dating from Isanavarman’s reign says 
“Victorious are Kara and Acyuta become one for the good of 
the world, though as the spouses of Parvati and Sri they have 
different forms* ” But the worship of this double being is 
accompanied by pure Sivaism and by the adoration of other 
deities In the earliest inscnptions Bhavavaiinan invokes Siva 
and dedicates a hnga He also celebrates the compound deity 
under the name of Sambhu-Vishnu and mentions Uma, Lak- 
shmi, Bharati, Bharma, the Maruts, and Vishnu under the 
names of Caturbhuja and Trailokyasara There appears to be no 
allusion to the worship of Vishnu-Siva as two in one after the 
seventh century, but though Siva became exalted at the expense 
of his partner, Vishnu must have had adorers for two longs, 
Jayavarman HI and Suryavaiman II, were knovn after their 
death by the names of Vishnu-loka and Parama-Vishnu-loka 
Siva became generally recognized as the supreme deity, in 
a comprehensive but not an exclusive sense He is the universal 
spirit from whom emanate Brahma and Vishnu His chaiacter 
as the Bestroyer is not much emphasized, he is the God of 
change, and therefore of reproduction, whose symbol is the 
Linga It 18 remarkable to find that a pantheistic form of 
Sivaism is clearly enunciated in one of the earliest inscriptions* 
Siva IS there styled Vibhu, the omnipresent, Paramvrahma 
(= Brahma), Jagatpat^, Paiupati An inscription found at 
Angkor^ mentions an Acarya of the Pasupatas as well as an 
Acarya of the Saivas and Chou Ta-kuan seems to allude to the 
worshippers of Pasupati under the name of Pa-ssu-wei It would 


therefore appear that the Pasupatas existed in Camboja as a 
distinct sect and there are some indications* that ideas which 
prevailed among the Lingayats also found their way thither 

^ This componnd deity la celebrated in the Hanvamaa and la represented in the 
aculpturea of the rock temple at Badami, which is dated 578 a d Thus his worship 
may easily have reached Camboja in the sixth or seventh century 

jagatam bhfltyai Kntaaandh! Haracyutan, ParvatifiripatiUena Bhm- 
l^Tc^r'^Tp^ 67^^*^ Chumnik (667 ad), veraea 11 and 

» The Bayang Inacnption, Corpus, i pp 31 ff which mentions the dates 604 and 
o^D as recent 
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The most Interesting and original aspect of Carabojan 
rehgion is its connection with the state and tho worship of 
datica somehow identified with tho king or with prominent 
personages* These features oro also found in Champa and Java 
In all these countries it was usual that when a king founded a 
temple the god worshipped In it should bo called by his name 
or by something liko iL Thus when Bhadravorman dedicated a 
temple to Siva the god was styled Bhadrtrfvara Moro than 
this when a king or any distinguished person died ho was com 
memorated by a atatuo which roprodneed his features but 
luprcsentcd him with tho attributes of his favounto god Thus 
Indravarman and YaAovarmon dedicated at Boko and I<old 
shnnes in which deceased members of tho royal family were 
commemorated In tho form of images of Siva and Dovi bearing 
names similar to their own Another form of apotheosis was to 
desciibo a king by a posthumous title indicating that ho had 
gone to the heaven of his divine patron such os Pammavishnu 
loka or Buddhaloka The tcmplo of Bayon was a truly national 
fane almost a Westminster abboy In whoso many shnnes aH 
the gods and groat men of tho country wurv eommomorated 
The French orchmologlsts rccognix© four classes of thesse shrines 
<i®dicated respectively to (a) Indian deities mostly special 
forms of 6iva Bevl and Yfalniu {b) 'Mnhayanist Buddhas 
especially Buddhas of healing who were regarded os the patron 
saints of various towns and mountains (c) »lTnnar local deities 
apparently of Cambojon origin and perhaps corresponding to 
the God of the Qty worshipped movuTjr Chines© town (d) deified 
hmgw and notables who appear to have been represented In 
two forms, tho hnmfin and divine bearing slightly different 
names Thus one inscription speaks of Art Mahendr^vart who 
is the divine form (vrah rfipa) of tho lady firt Mahendra 

The presiding deity of the Bayon was Siva adored under the 
form of tJift linga The piinoipal external ornaments of tho 
bulldmg are forty towers each sonnounted by four heads These 
were formerly thought to r epr ese nt Bmfima but there is little 
doubt that they are meant for lingas boAHng four faces of Siva 

* B«e Tij on tills sab^vot, CowU* tn BnIL Oomm. ArtM^ i* TlndoMn^ 
1911, p. Sa, »nd 191*, p. 81, tod tht l»tU»iu U Lt Bajftm Tiom^ 

1914, 
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Since each head has three eyes Such lingas arc occasionally 
seen m India^ and many metal cases bearmg faces and made 
to be fitted on hngas have been discovered in Champa These 
four-headed columns are found on the gates of Angkor Thom 
as well as m the Bayon and are smgularly impressive The 
emblem adored m the central shnne of the Bayon was probably 
a hnga but its title was Kamraten jagat ta rdja or Devardja, the 
kmg-god More exphcitly still it is styled Kamraten jagat ta 
rdjya, the god who is the kmgdom It typified and contamed 
the royal essence present m the livmg king of Camboja and m 
all her kings Several inscriptions make it clear that not only 
dead but hvmg people could be represented by statue-portraits 
which identified them with a deity, and in one very remarkable 
record a general offers to the long the booty he has captured, 
asking him to present it “to your subtle ego who is I^vara 
dwelling m a golden hnga^ ” Thus this subtle ego dwells m a 
hnga, IS identical with ^iva, and manifests itself m the successive 
kings of the royal house 

The practices described have some analogies m India The 
custom of descnbmg the god of a temple by the name of the 
founder was known there® The veneration of ancestors is 
umversal, there are some mausolea (for mstance at Ahar near 
Udeypore) and the notion that m life the soul can reside else- 
where than m the body is an occasional popular superstition 
Still these ideas and practices are not conspicuous features of 
Hinduism and the Cambojans had probably come within the 
sphere of another influence In all eastern Asia the veneration 
of the dead is the fundamental and ubiquitous form of religion 
and m China we find fully developed such ideas as that the great 
should be buned m monumental tombs, that a spirit can be 
made to reside m a tablet or image, and that the human soul is 
compound so that portions of it can be m different places 
These behefs combmed with the Indian doctrme that the deity 


^ I have seen myself a stone hngam carved with four faces m a tank belonging 
to a temple at Mabakut not far from Badami 

* SuvanjamayahngagateSvare te sflkBhTnantar&tmani. Inacnp of Prea Ntiouk. 
Corpus, I p 167 - c a 

E g see Ei»g Indtca, voL m pp 1 ff At Pattadkal (which region oflfera so 
many pomts of resemblance to Camboja) Kmg Vijayaditya founded a temple of 
Vijaye^vara and two Qu^ns. Lobamahadevi and Trailokyamahadevi founded 
temples of LokeSvara and Trailokyeivara 
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Ifl manifested in incarnations m tho human soul and in Imogcs 
afford a good theoretical baaia for tho worship of tho Dovarija 
It was also ogrccnblo to far-eastern ideas that rcbgion and tho 
state should bo closclj associated and tho Cambojon kings 
would bo glad to imitate tho glones of tho Son of Heaven 
But probably a simpler cause tended to nnito church and stato 
in all tbeso Hindu colonics In roedimval India tho Brahmans 
becamo so powerful that they could claim to represent religion 
and dvili 2 at]on apart from tho siato But in Camboja and 
Champa Brabmniiio rcbgion and dvibtalion were bound up 
Tkitb tbo stale Both wore allocked by and nllimatcly suo 
cumbed to tho somo enemies 

Tho Brahmanism of Camboja ns wo know it from tho 
inscriptions was so lorgdy concerned with tho worship of this 
Royal God that it might almost bo considered a department 
of tho court It seems to have been thought essential to tho 
dignity of a Sovereign who aspired to bo more than a local 
pnnee that his Choplaln or preceptor should have a pontifical 
position A curious parallel to this la shown by those medimvaJ 
princes of eastern Europe who daimod for their chief bishops 
tho title of patriarch as a complement to their own impcnol 
prctcnsiOTis, In its ultimate form tho Cambojon hierarchy was 
tho work of Jayavannon II who it will bo remembered ro- 
established tho kingdom after on obsoore but apparently dis 
oslrous interregnum Ho mado tho pnesthood of tbo Royal 
God hcrcdilorj in tho family of filvakoivaljTi and tho sacerdotal 
dynasty thus founded enjoyed during some centuries a p>owor 
inferior only to that of tho kings 

In tho inscnptlons of Sdok K&k Thom* tho history of this 
famfly is traced from tho reign of Jayavannon IT to 1052 Tho 
beginning of tho story as rolotcd in both tho Sanskrit and 
Khmer texts is interesting but obscure It Is to Iho effoot that 
Jayavarmon anxious to assure bis position os on Emperor 
(Cokravartin) independent of JovA* summoned from Jonapada 
a BrahiriBn colled Hiranyadima learned In magio (slddhividyft) 
who arranged the rules (viddhi) for tho worship of the Royal 
God and taught tho klng*o Chaplain fiivakaivolya four 
treatises called Vrah VinlWIkha, Nayottara Sammoho and 

* ATFvmVrr a. pp. 1S7 (L i9d cvpvcbnj Fboi in BJSfJiO 1916 xT t 
P-a. ■ BMftboT*. 
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^irascheda These works are not otherwise loiowii^ The king 
made a solemn compact that “only the members of his (Siva- 
kaivalya’s) maternal^ family, men and women, should be 
Yfljakas (sacnficers or ofi&ciants) to the exclusion of aU others ” 
The restriction refers no doubt only to the eult of the Royal 
God and the office of court chaplam, called Purohita, Guru or 
Hotn, of whom there were at least two 

The outline of this narrative, that a learned Brahman was 
imported and charged with the mstruction of the royal chaplam, 
IS simple and probable but the details are perplexing The 
Sanskrit treatises mentioned are imlmowii and the names 
smgular Janapada as the name of a definite locahty is also 
strange®, but it is conceivable that the word may have been 
used m I^mer as a designation of India or a part of it 

The mscnption goes on to relate the gratify mg histoiy of 
the pnestly family, the grants of land made to them, the honours 
they received We gather that it was usual for an estate to be 
given to a pnest with the right to claim forced labour from the 
population He then proceeded to erect a town or village em- 
bellished with temples and tanks The hold of Brahmamsm on 
the coiintiy probably depended more on such pnestly towns 
than on the convictions of the people The mscnptions often 
speak of rehgious estabhshinents bemg restored and sometimes 
say that they had become deserted and overgrown We may 
conclude that if the Brabman lords of a village ceased for any 
reason to give it their attention, the labour and contnbutions 
requisite for the upkeep of the temples were not forthcoming 
and the jungle was allowed to grow over the buildings 

Numerous mscnptions testify to the grandeur of the ^iva- 
kaivalya family The monotonous hsts of their properties and 
slaves, of the statues erected m their honour and the number 
of parasols borne before them show that their position was 
almost regal, even when the king was a Buddhist They pru- 
dently reframed from attemptmg to occupy the throne, but 

^ Sammohana and Niruttara are given as names of Tantras The former word 
may perhaps be the beginning of a compound There are Pah works called Sammo 
havmodinl and S vmfij^ml The inscription calls the four treatises the four faces of 
Tumbum 

® This show^ that matriarchy must have been m force m Camboja 

* J&napada as the name of a locahty is cited by Bothlingck and Roth from the 
Qapa to Paniiji, 4 2 82 
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Sivaite temples of India to-day The principal Imgam was 
placed m a shrme approached through other chambers and 
accessible only to privileged persons Libations were poured 
over the emblem and sacred books were recited An mterestmg 
mscnption^ of about 600 A D relates how Srisomasarman (prob- 
ably a Brahman) presented to a temple “the Ramayana, the 
Purana and complete Bharata” and made arrangements for 
their recitation Sanskrit literature was held m esteem We are 
told that Suryavarman I was versed in the Atharva-Veda and 
also m the Bhashya, Kavyas, the six Darsanas, and the Dhar- 
ma^astras^ Sacnfices are also frequently mentioned and one 
inscription records the perfoimance of a Kotihoma® The old 
Vedic ritual remained to some extent m practice, for no circum- 
stances are more favourable to its survival than a wealthy 
court dommated by a powerful hierarchy Such ceremomes 
were probably performed in the ample enclosures surrounding 
the temples^ 

4 

Mahayamst Buddhism existed in Camboja during the whole 
of the period covered by the mscnptions, but it remamed 
in such close alliance with Brahmanism that it is hard to say 
whether it should be regarded as a separate rehgion The idea 
that the two systems were incompatible obviously never 
occurred to the writers of the mscnptions and Buddhism was 
not regarded as more distmct from Sivaism and Vishnmsm 
than these from one another It had nevertheless manj^ fervent 
and generous, if not exclusive, admirers The earhest record of 
its existence is a short mscnption datmg from the end of the 
sixth or beginnmg of the seventh century®, which relates how 
a person called Pon Prajna Candra dedicated male and female 
slaves to the three BoHhisattvas, Sasta®, Maitreya and Avalo- 

^ Veal Kantel, Corpus, i p 28 

* Tnscr of Prah Khan, BE F EO 1904, p 675 

* BE F EO 1904, p 077 

* Just as a Vedic sacnfice was performed m the court of tlie temple of Chidam- 
baram about 1908 

* Aymomer, Cambodja, i p 442 

* Saata sounds like a title of gakynmum, but, if Aymomer is correct, the per 
wnage is described as a Bodhisattva There were pagoda slaves even m modem 
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btcAvanu The title given to the Bodhi^attvoa (Vrah Kjunrati 
Bf\) which is aUo borne b> Indian deities shou-s that this Bad 
Hhism aas not very different from tho Brahmonlc cult of Cam 
boja 

It is Interesting to find that aiovnnnan founded In Angkor 
Thom a Saugat&iraraa or Buddhist monastery parallel to his 
Brihma^ifKrama already described Its inmates enjo\*ed tho 
some privileges and had Dcarl> tho soroo rules and duties being 
bound to afford sanctuary maintain the destitute and perform 
funeral masses It Is laid down that an Ac&iy'a versed in Bud 
dhist lore corresponds In rank to tho Ac&ryos of tho ^aivas and 
P&supatos and that m both institutions greater honour is to 
be shown to such AcAryas os also are learned in gramraor A 
Buddhist AcAr^'a ought to bo honoured a Uttlo less than a 
learned Brahman E\en in form tho insenptions recording tho 
foundation of the two Airamas show a rtmorkablo poraUclism 
Both begin v.*]th two stanzas addressed to ^tva then tho 
Buddhist inscription inserts a stanza in honour of tho Buddha 
who delivers from transmigration and gives nlrvApa and then 
the two texts are identical (or several stanzas’ 

Mahayanum appears to have flourished hero ospcciolly 
from tho tenth to the thirteenth centuries and throughout the 
greater port of this period we find the same feature that its 
pnncipal devotees were not the kings but their ministers 
Siryavannan I (f 1040) and Jaj'avnrmiin \TI (t 12111) m some 
sense deserved the name of Buddliists since tho poslliumous 
title of the former was Nin-fl^opada and tho latter left a long 
inscription* beginning with a definitely Buddhist invocation 
Yet an Inscription of SQryavarman wluch states in its second 
Verse that only tho word of the Buddha is true opens by singing 
tho praises of ^iva, and Jayavannnn certainly did not neglect 
the Brahmanio gods Bat for about a hundred years there was 
a senes of great ministers who specially encouraged Buddliisra 
Such Hcio Satyavarman (e 000 ad) who was charged with 
the erection of the building in Angkor known as Phlmeonakns 
Kavlndrlrimathana, minister under RAjendrovarman II and 
Jayavarman V who erected many Buddhist ntatuea and 
Klrtipancjlta minister of Jayavarman V Klrtlfwindita was the 

Bw CoedH, St^le da T4p Pnn«ta In J A xi. 1003 p. ZOO. 

• of Tt Prahm, B.E F^O IWC, p. 44. 
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author^ of the mscnption found at Srey Santhor, •which states 
that thanks to his efforts the pure doctrine of the Buddha re- 
appeared hke the moon from behind the clouds or the sun at 
dawn 

It may be easily imagmed that the power enjoyed by the 
court; chaplam would dispose the mtelhgent classes to revolt 
agamst this hierarchy and to favour hberty and vanety m 
rehgion, so far as was safe Possibly the kmgs, while co-operat- 
mg 'With a priesthood which recogmzed them as semi-di'vme, 
were glad enough to let other rehgious elements form some sort 
of counterpoise to a priestly family which threatened to be 
omnipotent Though the identification of iSivaism and Buddhism 
became so complete that we actually find a Trmity composed 
of Pafimodbhava (Brahmfi,), Ambhojanetra (Vishnu) and the 
Budfiha^j the mscnptious of the Buddhist mimsters are marked 
by a certam diplomacy and self-congratulation on the success 
of their efforts, as if they felt that their position was meritorious, 
yet dehcate 

Thus m an mscnption, the object of which seems to be to 
record the erection of a statue of PrajnS.-paramit& by Kavm- 
dr&nmathana we are told that the king charged him with the 
embelhshment of Ya^odharapura because “though an eminent 
Buddhist his loyalty was above suspicion® The same mimster 
erected three towers at B^t; Cnm ivith mscnptious^ which record 
the dedication of a tank The first mvokes the Buddha, Vajra- 
p&m® and Loke^vara Tn the others Lokesvara is replaced by 
Pr^ni,-pS,ramit&. who here, as elsewhere, is treated as a goddess 
or Sakti and referred to as Devi m another stanza® The three 
inscnptions commemorate the construction of a sacred tank 


See Senart in Revue Archiologxque, 1883 As m many mscnptions it la not 
a ways p am who is speaking but m most parts it is apparently the mimster pro 
mulgating the insti actions of the fcmg 

Tnsonpt. of Prasat Prah Khse, Corpus, i p 173 
* Buddhanam agraijlr epi, J A xx 1882, p 164 
6 (^edfes, “ Inscnptions de Bht Cuip ” m J' A xn 1908, pp 230, 241 
, - ® oHhisattva correspondmg to the Buddha Akahobhya He is green or 

ue an carries a thunderbolt It seems probable that he is a metamorphosis of 


« An exceedingly cnnous stanza eulogizes the doctnne of the non existence 
° 7 °Si^t by the Buddha which leads to identification with the universal 

so a oug contrary to it Vuddho vodhtm vidaddhyad vo yena nairatmyadar- 
fianom viruddhasyapi sadhfiktam sidhanaip paramatmanah 
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bat though the author xroa a BuddMat ho cipro«8ly restnota 
the nso of it to Brabmanio funotionanes 

Tho insoription of Sroy Santhor* (e 075 a d ) describea the 
encccssfo] efforts of Klrtlpo^c^ita to restore Buddhism and gives 
tho instructions of tho king (Jayaronnan V) as to Its status 
The royal chaplain is by no zneons to abandon tho Tvorship of 
6iva but ho is to bo well versed in Buddhist learmng and on 
feast days ho vnli batho tho statue of tho Buddha with duo 
ceremony 

A point of interest in this inscription is tho statement that 
Klrtipa^idita introduced Buddhist books from obroad including 
the ^tra Madhyavibh&ga and tho commentary on tho Tattva 
songraho. Tho first of these is probably tho 3IfidhyAntavjbhflga 
Alstra* by Vasubandhu and tho authonhip is worth attention 
as supporting Tfiranfllhafl statement that tho disciples of 
Vasubondhu introduced Buddhism into Indo^Mia 

In the time of Jaj*avArman VH (c. 11B5 a d ) although 
Hindu mythology is not disoarded and though tho kings 
chaplain (presumably a ^ivalto) roceives ovoty honour 
Maha^aniat Buddhism seems to bo frankly professed as tho 
religion It is noteworthy that about tho samo time it 
becomes moro prominent In Joro and CHiampa Probably tho 
flourishing condition of tho faith in Coylon and Burma inorcased 
the prestige of afl forms of Buddhism throughout south-eastern 
Asia. A long inscription of Jayavannan m 145 stanzas has boon 
preserred in tbo tempi© of Ts Prohm near Angkor It opens 
with an invocation to tbo Buddha, in which are mentioned tho 
three bodies, Lokeivara* and tho Mother of the Jmas by whom 
Prajfili p&romitl must be meant. Siva is not Invoked bnt 
allusion is made to many Brahmonio doitlos and BbikVhus and 
Brahmans are mention^ together The InsonpUon contains a 
ourious list of the materials supplied daily for the temple 
services and of the personnel Ample provision is mode for 
both bnt it is not clear how far a purely Buddhist ritual is 
contemplated and it seems probable that on extensive Brah 
monio oultua existed aide by side with the Buddhist oeremonlaL 

> Armodiu. 1 pp. fill il. Seeui, Jiftms ArtUAoftju*, ITan^Anil, JSS3. 

* Nujlo, 1244 utd L.48. 

onmmtw declfiMtkn at AraloUU In Ckmbojt and Jftra. For Ok tataip’ 
tko He SJJJ 0 1900, pp. 4i fl. 

x.m. 9 
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We leam that there were clothes for the deities and forty-five 
mosquito nets of Chinese material to protect their statues The 
Uposatha days seem to he alluded to^ and the sprmg festival is 
described, when “Bhagavat and Bhagavati” are to be escorted 
m solemn procession with parasols, music, banners and dancmg 
girls The whole staff, mcludmg Burmese and Chams (probably 
slaves), is put down at the enormous figure of 79,365, which 
perhaps mcludes all the neighbourmg inhabitants who could be 
called on to render any seivice to the temple The more sacer- 
dotal part of the estabbshment consisted of 18 prmcipal priests 
(adhiharmah), 2740 priests and 2232 assistsnts, mcludmg 616 
dancing girls But even these figures seem veiy large^ 

The inscription comes to a gratiTymg conclusion by an- 
nouncmg that there are 102 hospitals m the kingdom® These 
institutions, which are alluded to m other inscriptions, were 
probably not all founded by Jayavaiman Vii and he seems to 
treat them as bemg, like temples, a natural part of a well- 
ordered state But he evidently expended much care and money 
on them and m the present mscnption he makes over the frmt 
of these good deeds to his mother The most detailed description 
of these hospitals occurs m another of his mscnptions found at 
Say-fong m Laos It is, like the one just cited, definitely Bud- 
dhist and it 18 peimissible to suppose that Buddhism took a 
more active part than Brahmanism m such works of chanty 
It opens with an mvocation first to the Buddha who m his 
three bodies transcends the distmction between existence and 
non-existence, and then to the healing Buddha and the two 
Bodhisattvas who dnve away darkness and disease These 
divinities, who are the lords of a heaven m the east, analogous 
to the paradise of Amit§,bha, are still worshipped m China and 
Japan and were evidently gods of hght^ The hospital erected 

^ Stanza xlti. 

® The mscnption only says “There are here (atra) ” Can this mean m the 
vanons rehgious establishments mamtamed by the Inng? 

* See also Fmot, Notes iFEpig pp 332—336 The Mahivaipsa repeatedly men- 
tions that longs founded hospitals and distnbuted mediomes See too. Yule, Marco 
Polo, I p 446 The care of the sick was recognized as a duty and a mentonous act m 
all Buddhist countnes and is recommended by the example of the Buddha himself 

* Their somewhat lengthy titles are Bhaishajyaguruvaidiiiyaprabharaja, Surya 
vairocanacandaroci and Candravairooanarohinlla See for an account of them and 
the texts on which their worship is founded the learned article of M Pelhot, “Le 
Bhaisajyaguru,” BE F E 0 1903, p 33 
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under their auapicea by tho Cambojan king 'w'm open to all the 
four castes and bad a staff of 06 persona besides an astrologer 
and two sacnffcers (34jaka) 

6 

These inscriptions of Jayavannan are the last which tell 
us anything about the religion of modiroval Comboja but wo 
have a somewhat later account from tho pon of Chou Ta knan 
a Chln^ who visited Angkor In 1290* He desonbes the 
temple m tho centre of the city which most be the Bajron and 
says that it had a tower of gold and that the eastern (or prind 
p^) entrance was approached by a golden bridge flanked by 
two lions and eight statues all of the same metah The chapter 
of his work entitled The Three Beligiona nma as follows 
slightly abndged from M. Pelliot s version, 

literati are called Pan'Oh'l the bonzes Ch u kn and the 
Taoista Pa ssO weL I do not know whom the Pan-oh i worship 
They have no eohoola and it is difBoolt to say what books they 
read They dress like other people except that they wear a 
white thread round their necks, which Is their distinotivo mark. 
They attain to very high positians. The (Ih u ku shave ther 
hea^ and wear yellow dothea. They unooveo' the right shoulder 
but the luwei part of th^ body is draped with a skirt of yellow 
doth and they go bare foot Thor templee are sometimee 
roofed with tfles Inside there is onfy one image exactly like 
the Buddha d&kya, which they call Po-lai (■« Prab) ornamented 
with vtu( ilfem and blue, and clothed in red. The Buddhas of 
the towers (? Images In the towwv of the temples) are different 
and oast in bronze. There are no bells, drums, cymbals or flags 
in their temples They eat only one meal a day prepared by 
someone who entertains them for they do not cook in their 
temples. They eat fiwh njid meat and also use them in their 
offnrhigii to Buddha, but they do not drink wine They recito 
numerous texts written on strips of palm leaf Some bonzes 
have a right to have the ahafta of their palanquins and the 
handles of their parasols m gold or silver The prince consults 
them on serious matters There are no Buddhmt nnns. 

The Pa-ss5 wei dress like eveiyuuo else except that they 
wear on their heads a piece of red or white stuff like the Kn tu 
> Eli lumtiTi b timailited bj IL PdOoi to 10OS, pp. m-177 
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wom by Tartar ■women but lower Their "temples are smaller 
than those of the Budflhists, for Taoism is less prosperous than 
Buddhism They worship nothing but a block of stone, somewhat 
like the stone on the altar of the God of the Sun m China I 
do not know what god they adore There are also Taoist nuns 
The Pa-ssu-wei do not partake of the food of other people or 
eat m pubhc They do not dnnk -wme 

“Such children of the laity as go to school frequent the 
bonzes, who give them instruction When grown up they 
return to a lay life 

“I have not been able to make an exhaustive mvestigation ” 

Elsewhere he says “All worship the Buddha” and he 
describes some popular festivals which resemble those now 
celebrated m Siam In eveiy village there was a temple or a 
Sthpa He also mentions that m eatmg they use leaves as 
spoons and adds “ It is the same m their sacrifices to the spirits 
and to Buddha ” 

Chou Ta-kuan confesses that his account is superficial and 
he was perhaps influenced by the idea that it was natural there 
should be three rehgions m Camboja, as m China Buddhists 
were found m both countries Pan-ch'i no doubt represents 
Pandita and he saw an analogy between the Brahmans of the 
Cambojan Court and Confucian mandarms a third and less 
kno-wn sect he identified -with the Taoists The most important 
pomt m his description is the prominence given to the Buddhists 
His account of their temples, of the dress and life of their 
monks ^ leaves no doubt that he is descnbmg Hmayamst Bud- 
dhism such as still flourishes m Camboja It probably found its 
way from Siam, "with which Camboja had already close, but 
not always peaceful, relations Probably the name by which 
the bonzes are designated is Siamese® With Chou Ta-kuan’s 
statements may be compared the inscription of the Siamese 
King Kama Khomheng® which dwells on the flourishing con- 
dition of Pah Buddhism m Siam about 1300 a d The contrast 
mdicated by Chou Ta-kuan is significant The Brahmans held 

^ PelUot {B E F E 0 1902, p 148) cites a statement from the T mg "Wai Tai Ta 
that there ivere two classes of bonzes m Camboja, those who wore yellow robes 
and married and those who wore red robes and bred m convents 

* M Fmot conjectures that it represents the Siamese Chao (Lord) and a corrup* 
tion of Guru 

® See chapter on Siam, sect 1 
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higt office bat hod no wshool* Those o( Iho laity vho desired 
education spent *omo portion of their youth In a Buddhist 
monasicry (a* they still do) and lhc?n returned to the vorld 
Such a stale of things naturally resulted In the diffusion of 
Buddhism among the people whllo the Brahmans dwindled to 
a Court hierarchy When Chou Ta kunn says that all the Cam 
bojans adored Buddha ho probably makes a mistake as ho 
docs In saymg that the scolpturca aboro the gates of Angkor 
are heads of Buddha But the general Impression which ho 
evidently received that everyone frequented Buddhist temples 
and monasteries speaks for itself His statoment about sacri 
fices to Buddha is remarkable and since the inscriptions of 
Jayavarman VII speak of sacrlficcrs it cannot bo rejected as a 
mere mistake But It Hlnayanlst Buddhism countenanced such 
practices in on ago of tramdtlon it did not adopt them per 
monently (or so far as I have seen no offerings are made to<^y 
in Cambojan temples except ffurtrs and sticks of incense 

The Pa*esii wei have given nso to many conjeclure# and have 
been identified with the Bosaih or sacerdotal class of the Choms 
But there seems to bo UlUe doubt that tho word really represents 
PWupata and Chou Ta kuan s account dearly points to a sect 
of Unga >su uhippers although no information is forthcoming 
about the stone on iho altar of the Sun God in China to 
which ho compares their emblem His idea that they repre- 
sented the Toolsta In Comboja may hare led him to exaggerate 
thdr importance but his statement that they wore a soparato 
body Is confirmed for an inscription of Angkor* defines tho 
order of hierarchical prccedonco as tho Brahman tho Saiva 
Acfliya, tho PiAupata Ac&tya* 

From the time of Chou Ta knon to tho present day I have 

» CWjnu, n p. 4tl 

* TIm ftruga of Cboa TW-lcou (pp. ISS-lfiS) ttAt tib* BodJbiil 

Tkokt prfeftj rajojed • pseVu ot Jmm frima %oetu hu bwn tnaeb dlwoMod. 
T«bn bj HmU h night bt nin e t y * <|oe«r ttorj feranded on n Twtjnnrf w tarMjtr'j 
ot CuBbajui c n it'-Min /or be eeodJeSy aeji thnt bia hifonutioo b nntn u tworthy 
But t blnj b in eoeoectkn wlib tb* eloiic* sbont lb* Ada Is Banu (ero eeproUtlj 
Pbut, IBU, p. tXI) ud the rortom atuiboted by CUaMe uid Eoropeuta 
to the fiUj- knd PhUlppliKM, ve ctn hardly come to uy coDoloeloD ueept 
thb itnsge uege vu en kboriftoel enetoa la Iedo><^<n aad the ArdUjvbgo 
prior to the Istrodaetkine o( Indiu clriSatloo, hot oot si for Botoe 

At the ^ — ^t da.y there Menu to be so traee er erts tndUlon cd Heh a nutom. 
Tot 6< ud PhOlppioe ffnttomt ace S-SJ" EXK 190X p. 1E3, boU i. 
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found few notices about the rehgion of Camboja Hinayanist 
Buddhism became supreme and though we have few details of 
the conquest we can hardly go wiong in tracmg its general 
lines Brahmanism was exclusive and tyranmcal It made no 
appeal to the masses but a severe levy of forced labour must 
have been necessaiy to erect and mamtain the numerous great 
shnnes which, though in rmns, are still the glory of Camboja^ 
Tn many of them are seen the remains of inscnptions wluch 
have been dehberately erased These probably presenbed ccr- 
tam onerous services which the proletanat was bound to render 
to the eStabhshed church When Siamese Buddlusm invaded 
Camboja it had a double advantage It was the creed of an 
aggressive and successful neighbour but, while thus aimed uith 
the weapons of this world, it also appealed to the poor and 
oppressed If it enjoyed the favour of prmces, it had no desire 
to defend the nghts of a pnvileged caste it offered salvation 
and education to the average townsman and villager If it 
mvited the support and alms of the laity, it was at least modest 
m its demands Brahmamsm on the other hand lost strength 
as the prestige of the court declmed Its greatest shnnes were 
m the provmces most exposed to Siamese attacks The first 
Portuguese wiiters speak of them as already deserted at the 
end of the sixteenth century The connection uith India was 
not kept up and if any imnugrants came from the west, after 
the twelfth century they are more hkely to have been Moshms 
than Hindus Thus driven from its temples, with no roots 
among the people, whose affections it had never tned to wm, 
Brahmamsm m Camboja became what it now is, a court 
ntual without a creed and hardly noticed except at royal 
functions 

It IS remarkable that Mohammedamsm remamed almost 
unknown to Camboja, Siam and Burma The tide of Mosbm 
mvasion swept across the Malay Peninsula southwards Its 
effect was strongest m Sumatra and Java, feebler on the coasts 
of Borneo and the Philippines From the islands it reached 
Champa, where it had some success, but Siam and Camboja 
lay on one side of its mam route, and also showed no sympathy 

1 The French Archaeological CommiBsion states that exclusive of Angkor and 
the neighbouring buildings there are reniams of COO temples in Camboja, and 
probably many liave entirely disappearocL 
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for it King Rnma Thupp(lc> Chan* wlio reigned in Camboja 
from 1642-1650 became a Mohammedan and surrounded him 
self with Malays and Javanese But ho alicnoted tbo adections 
of hia subjects and was deposed bv tho Intervention of Annam 
After this hear no more of Mohammedanism An unusual 
incident which must bo counted among tho few caws In which 
Buddhism has encouraged violence Is recorded in tho year 1730 
SI ben a Laotian who claimed to bo inspired collected a band of 
fanatics and proceeded to mossacro in the name of Buddha all 
the Annamites resident in Camboja This seems to shou that 
Buddhism was regarded os tho religion of tlio country and could 
be used os a national cry against strangers 

As alrcad\ mentioned Brahmanism still survives in tho 
court ceremonial though this bj no means prevents tho king 
from being a devout Buddhist ITio priests arc known os Bakus 
Thoi wear a lop knot and tho sacred thread after tho Indian 
fashion ond enjov certain privileges Within tho precincts of 
the palace at Phnom Penh ii a modest building where they still 
guo^ tho sword of Indra About two inches of tho blado are 
shown to nsitors but except at certain festivals it is never 
taken out of its sheath 

Tho oOldal prognimmo of tho coronation of King Sisowalh 
(April 23-28 lt>06) published In French and (^^orabojon gives 
a cunous account of tho ceremonies performed which wero 
mainly Brahmanio although prayers were recited bj thoBonscs 
and offerings made to Buddha Four spcaal Brahmanic slinnes 
were erected and tho essential part of tho rite consisted in a 
lustral bath in which the Bakus poured wratcr over the king 
Invocations were addressed to beings described os Anges qul 
^tes au paradis dcs six s^jours celestes qui habitez auprds 
d Indra do BrahrafL et do 1 archango Sahabodey to tho spirits 
of roountaini valleys and rivers and to tho spirits who guard 
the palace When tho king has been duly bathed tho prognunmo 
prescribes that lo Directour dcs Bakous reraettra la couronno 
k M lo Gouvemour G6nirol qui la portora sur la tfito do Sa 
Majesty au nom dn Gouvemoment de la R4publiquo Fran9aiso 
Equally cunous Is tho Programme des fetes royaies k 1 occasion 
de la cremation de 8 M Norodom (January 2-16 1000) The 
lengthy ceremonial consisted of a strange mixture of prayers 
‘ Uupfio, pp. C3-}. 
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sermons, pageants and amusements The definitely rehgioi^. 
exercises were Buddhist and the amusements which accom,f 
panied them, though according to our notions curiously out 
place, clearly correspond to the funeral games of antiquitjg 
Thus we read not only of “oHiande d’un repas aux umeg 
royales” but of “illiiminations g6n6rales . lancement d,^ 
ballons luttes et assauts de boxe et de I’escnme danses e,g 
soir4e de gala Apr^ la cremation, Sa Majesty distnbuera de 
billets de tombola ” y 

The ordinary Buddhism of Camboja at the present da^. 

resembles that of Slam and is not mixed with Brahmamc olj 

servances Monastenes are numerous the monies enjoy generSn. 
respect and their conduct is said to be beyond reproach The^ 
act as schoolmasters and, as m Siam and Burma, aU young meh 
spend some time m a monasteiy A monasteiy generally cod,f 
tains from thirty to fifty monies and consists of a number d, 
wooden houses raised on piles and arranged round a squar^g 
Each monk has a room and often a house to himself Besiddj 
the dwelling houses there are also stores and two halls caUe’j 
Sala and Vih6ar (vih&.ra) In both the Buddha is represente'g 
by a smgle gigantic sittmg image, before which are set floweig 
and mcense As a rule there are no other images but the wallg 
are often ornamented with frescoes of Jataka stories or th^ 
early life of Gotama Meals are taken m the Sala at about 7 an^g 
11 a m and prayers are recited there on orfimaiy days m th^ 
morning and evening The eleven o’clock meal is followed by ^ 
rather long grace The prayers consist mostly of Pah formulaBj 
such as the Three Refuges, but they are sometimes m Cambojaq 
and contam definite petitions or at least wishes formulateCj. 
before the image of the Budclha Thus I have heard prayers fOg 
peace and against war The more solemn ceremomes, such a 
the Uposatha and ordinations, are performed m the Vihearf 
The recitation of the Patimokkha is regularly performed and ^ 
have several times witnessed it All but ordained monks hav^ 
to withdraw outside the Sima stones durmg the seivice Thtj 
ceremony begms about 6pm the Bhikkhus kneel down Uj; 
pairs face to face and rubbmg their foreheads m the dust asl 
or mutual forgiveness if they have madvertently offended 

^ The food is prepared m the monastenes, and, as m other countnes, the beggm 
round is a mere formabty 
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Thu ceremony la also performed on other occasions It is 
fdlowed by singing or intoning lands after which comes the 
reatation of the P&tlmokkha itself which is marked by great 
sol^Tiity Tho reader sits in a large chair on tho arms of which 
art fixed many lighted tapere He repeats the text by heart 
but near him dta a prompter with a palm leaf manuscript 
who If necessary corrects tho words recited I have never 
seen a monk confess in public and 1 beliovo that tho usual 
piaotico Is for sinful brethren to abstain from attending the 
ceremony and then to confess privately to the Abbot ^ho 
assigns them a penance As soon as the P&timokkha is concluded 
all the Bhlkkhus smoko largo cigarettes In most Buddhist 
countnes it is not considered irreverent to smoko* chew betel 
or dnnk tea in the Intervals of religious exenfisea When the 
cigarettes are finished there follows a service of prayer and 
praise in Cambojon Dunng tho season of Wnasa there are 
usually several Bhlkkhus In each monastery who practise 
meditation (or three or four days consecutively in tents or 
enclosures made of yellow cloth open above but closed all 
romwl The four st^es of meditation described in the Pilsksa 
are Aid to be commonly attained by devout monks* 

Tho Abbot has considerable authonty in disciplinary mattera. 
He eata apart from, the other monks and at rcU^ous ceremonies 
wears a sort of red cope whereas tho dress of tho other brethren 
is entirely yellow Novices prostrate themselves when they 
•peak to hini 

Above the Abbots ore Provincial Sopenors and tho govern 
mont of the whole Church is in the hands of the Bomdeo prAh 
^ghrfto Thero is or was also a second prelate called L6k pr&h 
Bukto or Brah Sugandha, and the two somewhat after the 
Dianner of the two primates of the English Church supervise 
the clergy ui different parts of the kingdom the second being 
inferior to the first in rank but not dependent on Him But it 
is said that no successor has been appointed to tho lost Brah 
Sugandha who died in 1894 He "was a distinguished scholar 
and introduced the Dhammayut sect from Siam Into Comboja. 

^ DoUoe* foifaidding nBoUng olita fcm\*d on the 

* The vonl dhyloa le knovn bet the c-ivivlee U mere commonly cuDed Vl 
W** « or K 
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The king is recognized as head of the Church, hut cannot alter 
its doctrme or confiscate ecclesiastical property 

6 

No account of Cambojan rehgion would be complete without 
some reference to the splendid monuments m which it found 
expression and which still remain m a great measure mtact 
The colonists who established themselves m these regions 
brought with them the Dravidian taste for great buildings, but 
either their travels enlarged their aitvstic powers or they 
modified the Indian style by assimilatmg successfully some 
architectural features found m their new home What pre- 
Tndian architecture there may have been among the Kdimers 
we do not know, but the fact that the earhest known monu- 
ments are Hindu makes it improbable that stone buildings on a 
large scale existed before their aiiival The feature which most 
clearly distmgiushes Cambojan from Indian architecture is its 
pyramidal structure India has stupas and gopurams of pyra- 
midal appearance but still Hindu temples of the noimal type, 
both m the north and south, consist of a number of buildings 
erected on the same level In Camboja on the contraiy many 
buildings, such as Ta-Keo, Ba-phuong and the Phimeanakas, 
are shnnes on the top of pyramids, which consist of three storeys 
or large steps, ascended by flights of relatively small steps In 
other buildings, notably Angkor Wat, the pyramidal form is 
obscured by the shght elevation of the storeys compared with 
their breeidth and by the elaboration of the colonnades and other 
edifices, which they bear But still the general plan is that of 
a senes of courts each nsmg within and above the last and this 
gradual nse, by which the pilgnm is led, not only through 
colonnade after colonnade, but up flight after flight of stairs, 
each leading to something higher but mvisible from the base, 
imparts to Cambojan temples a sublimity and aspirmg grandeur 
which IS absent from the mystenous haUs of Dravidian shrmes 
One might almost suppose that the Cambojan architects 
had dehberately set themselves to rectify the chief faults of 
Indian architecture One of these is the profusion of external 
ornament m high rehef which by its very multiphcity ceases to 
produce any effect proportionate to its elaboration, with the 
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resnlt that the general view ia disappointing and majestic ont- 
Imes are wanting In Cambojan buHdinga on the contrary the 
general effect is not sacrificed to detail tho artlsta knew how 
to make air and space give dignity to their work. Another 
peculiar defect of many Dravidlan buildings is that they were 
gradually erected round some andent and origmoUy humble 
shrme with the unfortunate result that the outermost courts 
and gateways are the most magnificent and that progress to 
the holy of holies ia a senes of artistio disappomtments But at 
Angkor Wat this fault Is carefully avoided, Tho long paved 
road which starts from the first gateway isolates tho great 
control TTiflw of buildings without dwar^g it and even in 
the last court when one looks up the vast staircasea leading 
to tho five towers which crown the pyramid oil that has led 
up to the central shrme seems as it should merely an intro- 
duotion 

The solidity of Cambojan arohiteotnre is connected with the 
prevalence of Inundations, With such dangers it was of primary 
importance to have a massive substructure which could not be 
washed away and the style which was neoeesary in building a 
firm stone platform inspired the rest of the work. Some un 
finished temples reveal the interesting fact that they were 
erected first as plies of plain masonry Then come the decorator 
and carved the stones as they stood in their places so that 
instead of camng separate blocks he was able to contemplate 
hia desi gn as a whole and to spread it over many stones Hence 
most Cambojan bmldings have a peonhar air of unity They 
have not had ornuments affixed to them but have grown mto 
an ornamental whole Yet if an nnfavonrable cntimum is to 
he made on these edifices especially Angkor Wat — it Is that 
the soulptnres are wanting in meaning and importance They 
cannot be compared to the rehefs of Boroboedoer a veritable 
cateoblwm in stone where ervery olause teaches the behover 
something new or even to the pDes of figures in Bravidian 
temples which though of small artisbo merit seem to represent 
the whirl of the world with all its men and monsters struggling 
from Hfe Into death and hack to life again The in the 

great corridors of Angkor ore purely decorative The artist 
justly felt that so long a stretch plam stone would be 
wearisome and as decoration, his work is succeesfol. Looking 
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outwajds the eye is satisfied with such vanety as the trees and 
houses m the temple courts afford looking mwards it finds 
similar vanety m the •wamors and deities portrayed on the 
walls Some of the scenes have an histoncal mterest, but the 
attempt to foUow the battles of the Ramayana or the Churning 
of the Sea soon becomes a tedious task, for there is httle 
mdividuahty or mspiration m the figures 

This want of any obvious correspondence between the 
decoration and cult of the Cambojan temples often makes it 
flifficult to say to what deities they were defeated The Bayon, 
or ^iva^rama, was presumably almga temple, yet the conjecture 
is not confirmed as one would expect by any mdubitable evi- 
dence m the decoration or arrangements Tn its general plan 
the building seems more Indian than others and, like the temple 
of Jagannl,tha at Pun, consists of three successive chambers, 
each surmounted by a tower The most remarkable feature m 
the decoration is the repetition of the four-headed figure at the 
top of every tower, a staking and effective motive, which is 
also found above the gates of the town Chou Ta-kuan says 
that there were golden statues of Buddhas at the entrance to 
the Bayon It is impossible to say whether this statement is 
accurate or not He may have simply made a mistake, but it is 
equally possible that the fusion of the two creeds may have 
ended m images of the Buddha bemg placed outside the shrme 
of the hnga 

Strange as it may seem, there is no clear evidence as to the 
character of the worship performed m Camboja’s greatest 
temple, Angkor Wat Smee the prmce who commenced it was 
known by the posthumous title of Paramavishnuloka, we may 
presume that he mtended to dedicate it to Vishnu and some 
of the sculptures appear to represent Vishnu slaying a demon 
But it was not finished until after his death and his mtentions 
may not have been respected by his successors An authoritative 
statement^ warns us that it is not safe to say more about the 
date of Angkor Wat than that its extreme limits are 1060 and 
1170 Jayavarman VII (who came to the throne at about this 
latter date) was a Buddhist, and may possibly have used the 
great temple for his owu worship The sculptures are hardly 


^ M G Coedfea in BuU Comm ArchioL 1911, p 220 
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Brthraonic in Iho theological and (ho5c which represent 
the pleasures of pamdu^ and the pain.^ of hell recall Buddhist 
delineations of the same theme* The four images of the Buddha 
which arc now found In the central tower arc modem and all 
who have wn them will 1 think agree that the fignro of tho 
great teacher which recras so appropriate in the neighbouring 
roonaaterics ia alrangelv out of place in this aenal shnne But 
what tho derigner of tho building intended to place there 
remains a mystery Perhaps an cmpl) throne imeh os U seen 
in the temples of Annam and Ball would hare been the best 
pjTnbol* 

Though tho raonuracnla of Camboja are well preserved tho 
grey and massiro Mventy which markj them at present la 
probably very different from tho appearance that they wore 
when used for worship From Chou Ta kuan and other watccs* 
wo gather that Iho tower* and porches wiro gilded the boa 
reliefs and perhaps the wholo aurface of tho walls were painted 
and tho building woa ornamented with flags Murio and dances 
wero perfonned in the court} arda and aa in man} Indian 
temples the Intention was to create a aeeno which by its 
animation and brilliancy might amnao tho doit} and rival tho 
pieasarca of paradise 

It Is rcmarkablo that andent Camboja which has left us so 
many monuments produced no books* Tiiough tho inscriptions 
and Chou Ta kuan testify to tho knowledge of llleraturo 
(especially rcUgious) both Brahmanlc and Buddhist diffused 
among the upper classes no original works or oven adaptations 
of Indian onginals hare como down to us The length and 

* AUlMHik (berv it (m rvuoa vby tbrM plci«m el the [atat« IHa ibooU DOi b« 
Dr*Vim rtlrt u «n &■ Ba\ldhbt, I do not iJooibtT hsTing wro ibt n la say pwtiy 

tempi*. 

' AtWt ipadiBa •»« Ubm at Anulter Wat J find (t kud to Utkv* Um Utrory 
that tt vn e ytlmn, Tb* Ktaf OuBboJs vu doeUtn* ttf:wd(d m a Urtet Oed. 
Int *0 b Um Qrtad aod H dor* oet «pjMr that lb* PoUU «bmb*Umb 
•aytUng bet * bjfo r«dd*eU*l bnOdlag coni ' lr<g ud ritiprb tmocb UV* 
tb* Tktk«a. Cei it Angkor W»k tv /tblag Wd< *p to * enttnl ibriiM. It b 
qiilo probebU tw f tlul tb« drily of tbb tbriae w*» * drifird tdroUfird 
vilb Tfadipa alter bb dnib. Tbb vtqM aeoooat for lb* rriurka of CVn Ta-koaa 
vbo ai B« to bar* rrt*rdad H m * tomb. 

* See t^pKlaHy tbe Lta^ilptloQ of E K*m, Jaaeia# di FCibim* OrUal, 

L m. 1800 p. Ofi. 

Pali booka an eomoun ta mnurieiks. For tb* Ulentsn c4 Lao* w* Flaot, 
1J17 Ho. a. 
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ambitious character of many inscriptions give an idea of what 
the Cambojans could do m the way of wiitmg, but the result is 
diaappomtmg These poems m stone show a knowledge of 
Sanslmt, of Indian poetry and theology, which is surpnsmg if 
we consider how far from India they were composed, but they 
are almost without exception artificial, fiigid and devoid of 
vigour or inspiration 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

OHAMPAi 


1 

Thb kingdom of Champa though a considerable power from 
about the third century until the end of the fifteenth has 
attracted lees attention than Camboja or Java, Its name la a 
thing of the past and known only to students ita monuments 
are infenor m sue and artistlo merit to those of the other Hindu 
kingdoms in the Far East and perhaps its chief Interest is that 
it furnishes the oldest Sanskrit insonpdon yet known from these 
regions 

Champa occupied the south-eastern comer of Asia beyond 
the Malay Peninsula if the word comer can be properly applied 
to such rounded outlines Its extent varied at difierent epochs 
but rt may be roughly defined in the Ungnage of modem 
geography as the southern portion of Annam comprising the 
provucea of QnAng nam in the north and Blnh Thuan in the 
Bonth with the mteivH mg country It was divided into three 
provinces, which respectively became the seat of empire at differ 
ent periods They were (i) in the north Amaravatl (the modem 
QnRng nam) with the towns of Indrapora and Rinhapura, 

^ Abo tpolt Cunpi and Tehunpa. It aMwn min to tue C3) tor 0 in 
vUch tboQgh of TnH( nrt gtn an and OQtilda T Hi Tbe • thoofh (tzlotlj 
•pF*^rtg long U omllj viittan vttbont an aywmt IJie foUoring m tli* principal 
wuAa which I hiTv eonmltod aboot fliamp a- 

(s) Q Uupin, Xa w*td4 0iamfa. Falitiibedln7*evap^^lBlll~101^ 
Cited u Uacpira 

{b) A. Bergtlgoe, ** Tninriptlani BamVrHea de Champa ** la Nat*«e» d ExtniU 
4*t UanutaiU ia ia NnwmaU, tome xx i. 1” partie. I* 

faad caiia, 18£tS, pp. 161-3^. Cited u Corpu, n. 

(e) H. FarmtntWr I iaaerifU/ J*t ifoamob 6awu da FAnmowu 

itn, 

(i) L. Firm*, "La TleHgtmi des rUam " BJJJ 0 IWl and NoUa fipi- 
fnpUa. "Let Tnanrfp^iona de lA IDOL Nomaroat other 

papen bj thlt aothor Daraod, ParmenUar ■nH othen in 
pedodlcal ean be rnw'Tted wtth adrantaga. 

(<) /A, Satrn i'if^gnpUa lui^^TUnpiaa, IBIA 
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(u) m the middle Vijaya (the modem Bmg-Dinh) with the 
town of Vi]aya and the port of Sri-Vmaya, (m) m the south 
!Pfi,ndur§,nga or Panran (the modem provmces of Phanrang and 
Bmh-Thuan) with the town of Virapura or R&,]apura A section 
of Panduranga called Kauthtlra (the modem Kanh hoa) was a 
separate provmce at certam times Like the modem Annam, 
Champa appears to have been mainly a httoral kingdom and not 
to have extended far mto the mountains of the mtenor 

Champa was the ancient name of a town m western Bengal 
near Bhagalpur, but its apphcation to these regions does not 
seem due to any connection with north-esistem India The 
conquerors of the countiy, who were called Chams, had a 
certam amount of Indian culture and considered the classical 
name Champa as an elegant expression for the land of the 
Chams Judging by their language these Chams belonged to 
the Malay-Polynesian group and their distribution along the 
httoral suggests that they were mvaders from the sea hke the 
Malay pirates from whom they themselves subsequently 
suffered The earhest mscnption m the Cham language dates 
from the beginning of the ninth centuiy but it is preceded by 
a long senes of Sansknt inscnptions the oldest of which, that of 
Vo-can^, is attnbuted at latest to the third centuiy, and refers 
to an earher king It therefore seems probable that the Hindu 
dynasty of Champa was founded between 160 and 200 a d but 
there is no evidence to show whether a Malay race alresuiy 
settled m Champa was conquered and hmdui/ed by Indian 
mvaders, or whether the Chams were already hindm/ed when 
they ariived, possibly from Java 

The infenonty of the Chams to the Khmers m civib 7 ation 
was the result of their more troubled history Both countnes 
had to contend against the same difBculty a powerful and 
aggressive neighbour on either side Camboja between Siam and 
nnam m 1800 was in veiy much the same position as Champa 
ad been between Camboja and Annam five hundred years 
earher But between 950 and 1150 a D when Champa by no 
means enjoyed stabihty and peace, the histoiy of Camboja, if 
not altogether tranquil, at least records several long reigns of 
powerful kings who were able to embellish their capital and 
assure its security The Chams were exposed to attacks not only 

^ Corpus, n. p H, and Finot, Notes pp 227 ff 
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from Annum bot alflo £rom the more formidable if distant 
Chinese and their capital instead of remaining stationary 
through several ccnturiee like Angkor Thom was frequently 
moved as one or other of the three provincca became more 
important 

The inscription of Vocan is in oorreot Sanskrit prose and 
contains a fragmentary address from a king who soems to have 
been a Bnddbist and writes somewhat in the style of Asoka, He 
boasts that ho is of the fflmily of Srlm&rarftja, The letters closely 
resemble those of Rudradaman b insonption at Gimar and con 
temporary inscriptions at Kanhen. The text is much mutilated 
so that we know neither the name of the wnter nor his relation 
ship to ^rimtLra. But the latter was evidently the founder of 
the dynasty and may have been separated from hia descendant 
by several generations It Is noticeable that his name does not 
end In Varman, like those of later kings If he lived at the end 
of the second century this would harmonixe with the oldest 
Oilnftse notices which fix the nse of Lin I (their name for 
Champa) about 192 A.D * Agreeably to t hi * we also bear that 
Hun 1^01 founded an Indian kingdom in Pu nan eonadderably 
before 290 ajd and that some time between 220 and 280 a king 
of Fa nan sent an embassy to India. The name Fu nan may 
include Champa, But though we hear of Hindu ktngdoms in 
these districts at an early date we know nothing of their 
dvillTAhon or history nor do we obtain much information from 
those Cham I^cnds which represent the dynasties of Champa 
as descended from two clans those of the cabbage palm 
(ar6quler) and oocoanut 

C9iineeo sources also state that a king called Fan yi sent an 
embassy to China in 284 and give the names of several kmgs 
who reigned between 836 and 440 One of these Fan hu ta, la 
apparently the Bbadravurman who has left some 8ari"krlt 
inscriptions dating from about 400 and who built the first 
temple at Ml-so n This became the national sanctuary of 
Champa It was burnt down about 575 a.d but rebuilt 
Bhadravarman s son Qangar&ja appears to have abdicated and 
to have gone on a pilgnmnge to the Gauges* — another instance 
of the intercourse prevailing between these regions and India. 

* Bee uriberdUe* quoted by llMpAro, Poo, 1910, p. SI9. 

FiDot is 0 loot, pp. eie ud 90 . 
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It would be useless to follow m detail the long chronicle of 
the kings of Champa but a few events merit mention In 446 
and agam m 605 the Chinese invaded the country and severely 
chastised the inhabitants But the second mvasion was followed 
by a period of peace and prosperity ^ambhuvaiman (f 629) 
restored the temples of Mi-so'n and two of his successors, both 
called Vikr&ntavarman, were also great builders The kings who 
reigned from 768 to 869, reckoned as the fifth dynasty, belonged 
to the south and had their capital at Virapura The change seems 
to have been important, for the Chinese who had previously 
called the country Lm-I, henceforth caU it Huan-wang The 
natives contmued to use the name Champa but Satyavarman 
and the other kings of the dynasty do not mention Mi-so'n 
though they adorned and endowed Po-nagar and other sanctuaries 
m the south It was durmg this period (ad 774 and 787) that 
the provmce of Kauthara was invaded by pirates, described as 
thin black barbarians and canmbals, and also as the armies of 
Java^ They pillaged the temples but were eventually expelled 
They were probably Malays but it is difficult to beheve that the 
Javanese could be seriously accused of canmbahsm at this 
penod® 

The capital contmued to be transferred under subsequent 
dynasties Under the sixth (860-900) it was at Indrapura m the 
north under the seventh (900—986) it returned to the south 
under the eighth (989-1044) it was m Vijaya, the central pro- 
vmce These mtemal changes were accompamed by foreign 
attacks The Khmers mvaded the southern province m 945 On 
the north an .Annamite Prmce founded the kingdom of Dai-c6- 
viet, which became a thorn m the side of Champa In 982 its 
aimies destroyed Indrapura, and m 1044 they captured Vijaya 
In 1069 TCing Rudravarman was taken prisoner but was released 
m return for the cession of the three northernmost provmces 
Indrapura however was rebuilt and for a time successful wars 
were waged agamst Camboja, but though the Inngs of Champa 
did not acqmesce m the loss of the northern provmces, and 

1 Corpus, n Side de Po Nagar, pp 252 fl and SlSle de Tang Ttl-uh, p 208, etn 
The statements that they came from Java and were cannibals occur m different 
insonptions and may conceivably refer to two bodies of mvaders But the dates 
are very near Probably Java is not the islaJid now so called See the chapter on 
Cambo]a, sec 2 The undoubted references m the mscnptions of Champa to the 
island of Java call it Yavadvipa 
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though Hanrarman m (1074-«S0) waa temporarily viclonoaa 
no progresa jcm made m tho contort nith Annum Trhilbcr 
tb© had to Bond omboasiea practically admitting that 

they were a vassal rtato In tho noit century further dlsartrous 
quarrels "with Comboja ensued ond in 1102 Champa vas split 
into two kingdoms Vqaya in tho north under a Cnmbojan 
prince ond Panron in tho south governed by a Cham princo but 
under tho surcrainty of Cambojo Tins arrangcracnl was not 
Buceesrful and after much fighting Champa became a Khmor 
province though o verj unruly ono from 1203 till 1220 Subse- 
quently tho aggressivo vigour of the Khmers was tempered by 
their own wars with Siam But it wa*? not tho fate of Champa 
to be left In peace Tho invasion of Khubilai lasted from 1278 to 
lS85andin lOOOthopronncesof 6nnd Lywero ceded loAnnom 

Champa now became for practical purposes on Annoraito 
province and in 1318 tho king fled (o Java for refuge This 
coonectlon with Java is interesting and there are other instances 
of it King Jaya Simhavarrnan III (f 1307) of Champa married 
a Javaneso pnnceaa called Taposi J^ter wo hear m Jaranow 
records that in tho fifteenth century tho pnncoM Darawoti of 
Champa raamed tho king of Mndjopnhit and her sister morried 
Radon Radmat o protrunont MosUm Icnchor in Java* 

The power of tho Chams was crushed by Annam in 1470 
After this date they had little political Importance but continued 
to exist as a nationahtj under their own mlcrs In 1050 thoy 
revolted against Annam without succces and tho king was 
captured But his widow was accorded a titular position and tho 
Cham chronicle* continucslho list of nominal kings down to 1822 

In Champa, aa In Camboja no books dating from tho Hindu 
period have been preetoed and probably there wore not many 
The Cham language appooni not to have been used for Utonuy 
purposes and whatever oultnro oxistod was oxolusivoly Sanaknt, 
Tho kings ore credited with on oxtcnslvo knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature An inscription at Po-nogar* (018 a d ) says that Sri 
Indravarman was acquainted with tho hlimlqisA and other 

* r«A. /ffw, L p. tsa. 

» See “U Ctronlqne RoymK" B E PSjO. 1006, p. JTJ 
Ctxyut n, p. tea. JliMuln ma^b^^ziUMdUttr ol IbeBoddlu or ol a fr&n 
in Tbe BufiUcs d the KItiki rrUtl le laportut u ehowlBa Uut thii voik 
isast be uUrior to the ttLoth entoor Tbo UUen KiJpe b qioted in the Teatne 
(Ke Bcrfrlgoe ■ oota), bat oothbtg b kmm d tC 
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systems of philosophy, Jmendra, and grammar together with 
the Ka^ika (vyitti) and the gaivottara-Kalpa Agam an inscrip- 
tion of Mi-soni ascribes to Jaya Tndravarmadeva (c 1175 a d ) 
proficiency m all the sciences as well as a knowledge of the 
Mahayana and the Dharma^astras, particularly the Naradiya 
and Bhargaviya To some extent ongmal compositions m 
Sanskrit must have been produced, for several of the inscnptions 
are of considerable length and one^ gives a quotation from a 
work called the Puranartha or Arthapurana^astra which appears 
to have been a chromcle of Champa But the language of the 
inscriptions is often careless and mcorrect and mdicates that 
the study of Sanskrit was less flourishing than m Camboja 

2 

The monuments of Champa, though considerable m size and 
number, are inferior to those of Cambo]a The mdividual 
builflings are smaller and simpler and the groups mto which 
they are combmed lack unity Bnck was the chief material, 
stone bemg used only when bnck would not serve, as for statues 
and hntels The commonest type of edifice is a square pyramidal 
structure called by the Chams Kalan A Klalan is as a rule 
erected on a hill or nsmg ground its lowest storey has on the 
east a porch and vestibule, on the other three sides false doors 
The same shape is repeated m four upper storeys of decreasmg 
size which however serve merely for external decoration and 
correspond to nothing m the mtenor This is a smgle wmdowless 
pyramidal ceU hghted by the door and probably also by lamps 
placed m mches on the inner walls Tn the centre stood a 
pedestal for a hnga or an image, with a channel to caiiy off 
hbations, leading to a spout m the wall The outline of the tower 
IS often vaned by projecting figures or ornaments, but the 
sculpture is less lavish than m Camboja and Java 

In the greater rehgious sites several structures are grouped 
together A square wall surrounds an enclosure entered by a 
gateway and containing one or more Kalans, as well as smaller 
buddings, probably for the use of priests Before the gateway 
there is frequently a hall supported by columns but open at the 
sides 

1 BE FEO 1904, p 973. 

* From Ml son, date 1167 a.d See BE F EO 1904, pp 961 and 903 
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All known spccJmcnfl of Chnm archilccttm) oro temples 
palace* and other secular buildings were made of wood and 
have disappeared. Of tho many sanctuaries which have been 
discovered tho most remarkable are those of Mi son and Dong 
Duong both in tho neighbourhood of Tounino and Po Nagar 
close to Nhatrang 

Mi -son* is an undulating amphitheatre among mountainBand 
contains eight or nine groups of temples founded at different 
times Tho earliest atructurc* erected by Bhadmvarman I 
about 400 havo disappeared* and were probably of wood since 
we hear that they were burnt (apparently b} an accident) in 
676 AJ) New temple* wore conatnictcd by fiambhuvannan 
about twenty five years later and were dedicated to iSambhn 
bhadre^vara in wMoh title tho name* of the founder restorer 
and tbo deity are combined Tbc*o buildings of which portion* 
represent tho oldest and best period of Cham art 
Another stylo begins under ^Tkrftntavnnnnn I between 057 and 
670 kJi This reign marks a period of decadence and though 
oevuol buildings wero erected at Mi son dunng tho eighth and 
ninth centnrica tho locality was comparalircly neglected* until 
the reigu of Hanrarmon III (1074-1080) The temple* bad been 
ravaged by tho Annamites but tills Idng being a successful 
warrior was able to restore them and dedicated to them tho 
booty which ho had captured Though hi* roign marts a penod 
of temporary prosperity in tho annals of Champa tho Bt>lo 
which he inaugurated In arobitecturo has Uttlo originality It 
reverts to tho andent forms but ebows conscious archaism 
rather than fresh vigour Tho position of Ml-son however did 
not dedino and about 1166 Jaya Hnnvannan I repaired tho 
buildings dedicated tho booty taken in battle and erected a now 
temple In fnlfilment of a vow But after this period tho princes 
of Champa hod no anthonty in tho district of Mi-son and tho 
Ann a m ite* who seem to havo dWIked tho religion of tho Chains 
plundered tho temples 

I Hcl mIoti , be4atilal BKaBUifaL For aa Mcnml of tb« t«mpln and 

thedr hMotj m* th* artklM by pEnewnUer «iwS Flool, B 0 1004 pp. SO^ 

0T7 

* Bat ooeUuii^Kcy tuertpUoaa hnTQ bMa dWu BJl^J O lOOS, cp. 
ISflfl. 

I^bUan btcEQM tb« OEpltal vm tnBtftnrd to tbo •oath vhm tho Bhriao ot 
Po-jofu hod tirml eUlm 
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Po-nagar^ is neax the port of Nha-trang and overlooks the 
sea Being smaDer that Mi-son it has more unity but still shows 
httle attempt to combine in one architectural whole the buildings 
of which it 18 composed 

An mscnption^ states with cunous precision that the shnne 
was first erected in the year 5911 of the Dvapara age and this 
fantastic chronology shows that in our tenth century it was 
regarded as ancient As at Mi-son, the onginal buildings were 
probably of wood for m 774 they were sacked and burnt by 
pirates who earned off the image^ Shortly afterwards they 
were rebuilt m bnck by King Satyavamian and the existmg 
southern tower probably dates from his reign, but the great 
central tower was built by Hanvarman I (817 a d ) and the 
other edifices are later 

Po Nagar or Yang Po Nagar means the Lady or Goddess of 
the city She was commonly called Bhagavati m Sanskrit^ and 
appears to have been the chief object of worship at Nha-trang, 
although ^iva was associated vuth her under the name of 
Bhagavatisvara In 1050 an ardhanari image representmg !§iva 
and Bhagavati combmed m one figure was presented to the 
temple by King Parame^vara and a dedicatory inscription 
describes this double deity as the cosmic principle 

When Champa was finally conquered the temple was sold to 
the Annamites, who admitted that they could not acquire it 
except by some special and peaceful arrangement Even now 
they still contmue the worship of the goddess though they no 
longer know who she is^ 

Dong Duong, about twenty kilometres to the south of Mi -son, 
marks the site of the ancient capital Indrapura The monument 
which has made its name known differs from those already 
described Compared with them it has some pretensions to be 
a whole, laid out on a defimte plan and it is Buddhist It 
consists of three courts® surrounded by walls and entered by 
massive porticoes In the third there are about twenty builHmgs 

* See especially the article by Pannentier, B E F E 0 1902 pp 17-64 
» XXVI Corpus, n pp 244, 266, date 918 ad 
^ oivamukham probably a mukhahnga 
Also Yapunagara even in Sanskrit inscriptions, 

’’ Parmentier, I c p 49 

' This IS only a very rough description of a rather compheated structure For 
details see Parmentier, Monuments dama, planche xlvjui 
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and perhaps it did not cscapo (ho fault common to Cliara 
architecturo of prcacnling a collection of disconnected and un 
related edifices but still thcro la clcarl> an attempt to lead up 
from tho outermost portico through holla and gntewaya to tho 
prmcipal shrino From on inscription dated 876 a n wo leam 
that tho ndna ato those of a tomplo and vihhra erected by King 
Indravormon and dedicated to Avololdta under tho name of 
Lokshmtndra LokeSrara 

3 

Tho religion of Champa was praclically identical with that 
of Cambojo. U tho Inscriptions of tho former tell os raoro about 
mukholingos and koshos and those of tho latter havo more 
allusions to tho worship of the compound deit> Hari ham this 
is probably a matter of chanco But oven supposing that 
different cults were specially prominent at different places It 
seems dear that all tho gods and ceremonies knoam in Comboja 
were also known in Champa and nee versa In both countries 
the national rdl^on was llmdulsm mainly of the ^ivoito typo 
accompanied by Mahayonlst Buddlusm wliioU occasionally camo 
to tho front under royal patronage In both any indigenous 
beliefs which may have oxbted did not form a separate system 
It U probable howorcr that tho goddess known at Po-nagor as 
Bhogavatl was an aneicnt local deity worsliippcd before tho 
Hindu immigration and on inscription found at Jli son rccom 
mends those whoso oyea arc diseased to propitiate Kuvera and 
thus socuro protection against EkftkshaplngalU tho tawny 
ono-oyed (spirit) Though this goddess or demon was probably 
a creation of local fancy timllnr Identifications of KAli with tho 
Bpinta presiding over cholera smallpox oto , toko place m 
TnfU*. 

The social system was thcorelJcally based on tho four castes, 
but Chinese accounts Indicate that in questions of marriage and 
inheritance older ideas conneotod with matnarohy and a division 
Into oUna still had wedght But tho language of tho Insoriptions 
is most orthodox King VUaAntavaiman* quotes with approval 
the saying that tho hotso saorlflco Is tho best of good deeds and 
the murder of a Brahman tho worst of "in" Brahmans chap- 
InJns (purohlta) pandits and aaootios are froquontly montionod 
* Inaorip. of 069 aa 8m BJSJ'S.O 1004 p. ITL 
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as worthy of honour and gifts The high priest or royal chaplain 
IS styled ^riparamapurohita but it does not appear that there 
was a sacerdotal family enjoying the unique position held by 
the ^ivakaivalyas in Camboja The frequent changes of capital 
and dynasty in Champa were unfavourable to contmuity m 
either Church or State 

Sivaism, without any hostihty to Vishnuism or Buddhism, 
was the dominant creed The earhest known mscnption, that of 
Vo-can, contams mdications of Buddhism, but three others 
beheved to date from about 400 a d mvoke Siva under some 
such title as Bhadre^vara, mdicatmg that a temple had been 
dedicated to him by T^mg Bhadravaiman Thus the practice of 
combining the names of a king and his patron deity m one 
appellation existed m Champa at this early date^ It is also 
recorded from southern India, Camboja and Java Besides 6iva 
one of the mscnptions venerates, though m a rather perfunctory 
manner, Umfl, Brahma, Vishnu and the five elements Several 
mscnptions^ give details of Sivaite theology which agree with 
what we know of it m Camboja The world animate and m- 
animate is an emanation from Siva, but he dehvers from the 
world those who think of him Meditation, the practice of Yoga, 
and devotion to ^iva are several times mentioned with approval® 
He abides m eight forms corresponflmg to his eight names 
^arva, Bhava, Paiupati, I^&na, Bhima, Rudra, Mahadeva,. and 
Ugra He is also, as m Java, Guru or the teacher and he has 
the usual mythological epithets He dances m lonely places, he 
ndes on the bull Nandi, is the slayer of ICkma, etc Though 
represented by figures embodying such legends he was most 
commonly adored under the form of the hnga which m Champa 
more than elsewhere came to be regarded as not merely 
symbohc but as a personal god To mark this mdividuahty it 
was commonly enclosed m a metal case (kosha) bearmg one or 
more human faces^ It was then called mukhahnga and the 

„ examples are IndrabhadreSvara, Corpus, n p 208 HanvarmeSvara, 

BE F EO 1904, p 961 

* £ ^ B E P i? 0 pp 918 fl Dates 668 a.i> onwards. 

Yogaddh^a, Sivaradha, gwabhakti. See BEFEO 1904, pp 933-950 
Hanyarman rtl abdicated in 1080 and gave himself up to contemplation and 
devotion to Siva 

♦SeeBEBEO 1904, pp 912 £E and esp p 970 I have seen a koaha which 
IS atiU m use m the neighbourhood of Badami. It is kept in a village called Nandike 
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facca were probably intended aa portraite of ro 3 ral donors 
identified with the god in form ae well os in name An in 
scnption of 1103 a*d records the dedication of snoh a kosha, 
adorned with five royal faoee to Srififtnabhadre^vara The god^ 
it is said will now be able to give his bleeding to all regions 
through his five mouths which he ootild not do before, and being 
enclo^ in the kosha, like an embryo m the matiiz he beoomee 
Hira^yEgarbha The Unga, with or without these omuments 
was set on a sndnodrom or stone table arranged for receiving 
libations and sometlmee (oa In Java and Camboja) four or more 
lingaa were set upon a single slab Prom aj) 400 onwards the 
cult of Siva seems to have maintained its paramount position 
during the whole history of Champa for the last recorded 
SfiTiBknt inscnptdon is dedicated to him From first to last it 
was the state religion. Siva is said to have sent Uroja to be the 
first tmg and is oven styled the root of the state of Champa, 
Aninscription^ of 811 A.D oelebratee the dual deity San kora- 
Ntriyaoa. It la noticeable that Nhrftyai?a is said to have held 
up ilt Govardhana and is apparently identified with P yinhT^ a- 
RAma and Kpshpa ore both mentioned in an inscription of 
1167 which states that the whole divinity of Visbpu was 
incarnate In Ring Jaya Horivarman 1* But neither aUuaions 
to Vishiju nor figures of him* are numerous and he plays the 
P*>rt of an accessory though re^>eoted personage Garuxja on 
whom he rides, was better known than the god himHolf and is 
frequently represented in sculpture 

^^The fiaktl of Siva, amnlgamated as mentioned with a native 
BWdess received great honour (especially at Nhatrang) under 
the nnm.H of Umft Bhagavatl the Lady of the city (Yang Po 
*J5ar) and the goddess of Kauthira, In another form or aspect 


ffiUrili It u pat cn » Lb* Umpld cl W 

10 Imbei broad] a aflrvr oaae with a rocadfid and orna^ 
On cw ride fa a ringle Un in bold omboMed work and b<*riD« fine 
W«k«u .. u ** i® mnbb Hngu of Qmmp^ In the of the temple of 

, , * wbmerfed ahrloa, from which rliea a atooe Unfa on which art 

Jew face* bwrtrg monf* V. Then fa aald to be a gold koaha Mi with 
oittgeri. 000 / P- Aoeoedinf to 

^C^aean^*’ /eoaojrupijr toL xl p. 03, U» oldcat known Dngma hare 

*. pp. *29, #30. 

, pp. M® 900. 

lot UI aeeonat e£ ujna 0 ICOl p. 18. 
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she was called Malad&kutih&ra^ There was also a temple of 
Gane^a (^ri-Vinflyaka) at Nhatrang but statues of this deity 
and of Skanda are rare 

The Chinese pilgnm I-Chmg, wiitmg m the last year of the 
seventh century, includes Champa (Lm-I) m the hst of countnes 
which “greatly reverence the three jewels” and contrasts it 
with Fu-nan where a wicked king had recently almost exter- 
minated Buddhism He says “Tn this countiy Buddhists 
generally belong to the Arya-sammiti school, and there are also 
a few foUowers of the AryasarvastivS-di-n school ” The statement 
IS remarkable, for he also tells us that the Sarvastivadms were 
the predomiTiant sect m the Malay Archipelago and flourished 
m southern China The headquarters of the Sammitiyas were, 
according to the accounts of both Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching, 
m western India though, like the three other schools, they were 
also found m Magadha and eastern India We also hear that 
the brother and sister of the Emperor Harsha belonged to this 
sect and it was probably influential How it spread to Champa 
we do not know, nor do the mscnptions mention its name or 
mdicate that the Buddhism which they knew was anything but 
the mixture of the Mahayana with Sivaism^ which prevailed m 
Camboja 

I-Chmg’s statements can haxdly be mterpreted to mean that 
Buddhism was the official rehgion of Champa at any rate after 
400 A D , for the mscnptions abundantly prove that the ^ivaite 
shnnes of Mi-son and Po-nagar were so to speak national 
cathedrals where the kings worshipped on behalf of the country 
But the Vo-can mscnption 260 ad ), though it does not 
mention Buddhism, appears to be Buddhist, and it would be 
qmte natural that a dynasty founded about 160 a d should be 
Buddhist but that mtercourse with Cfimboja and probably with 
India should strengthen Sivaism The Chinese annals mention® 
that 1360 Buddhist books were earned off durmg a Chinese 
mvasion m 606 a d and this allusion imphes the existence of 
Buddhism and monasteries with hbranes As m Camboja it was 

1 Corpua, n p 282 

* In several passages Hsuan Chuang notes that there -were Pfiiupatas or other 
wvaites in the same towns of India where SaTumitiyas were found. See Watters, 
YUanChwang,! 331, 333, n 47,242,266,268,269 

* Masp^ro, T'oung Poo, 1910, p 614. 
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perhaps followed by mmUtcra rather than by Idngs An 
inscription found* In aouthem Champa nod dat^ os 820 a d 
record how a albavira named Buddhanlrvfina erected two 
vihilras and two temples (dorokula) to Jina and Sankara 
(Buddha and Sivq) In honour of hia deceosed father Shortly 
afterwards there como to tho throno Indrararmon II (860-890 
A,D ), the only king of CJhampa who la known to hare been a 
fervent Buddhist Ho did not foil to honour 5ivo as tho patron 
of his kingdom but liLo Asoka ho was an enthusiast for tho 
Dhanna* Ho desires tho knowledge of tho Dhanna ho builds 
monasteries for the sake of tho Dhanna ho wishes to propagate 
it he oven says that the king of tho gods governs heaven by 
the principles of Dbarma. Ho wishes to lead all Ms subjects to 
tho ^nko and abode of Buddha to tho clt^ of dolivcranco 

To this end ho founded tho vih&m of Dong Dnong already 
described and dedicated it to l5n Lakshmlndm Lokeivara* 
This lB.st word is a synonym of Avolokita which also occurs 
in the dedicatory inscription but in a fragmentary passage 
Laksbmindra is explained by other passages in tbo insenption 
from which wo learn that tho king s namo before bo ascended 
tho throno was I^akshmlndra Bbtlmlivaro so that tho Bodhl 
sattva is hero adored under tho namo of the king uho erected 
tho vihftra according to tho custom prevalent in Sivoito temples. 
Like those temples this vibAra received an endowment of land and 
slaves of both sexes as well as gold silver and other metals^ 

A king who reigned from 1080 to 1080 was called Porama 
bodhisattva, but no further epigraphio records of Buddhism aro 
known until the reigns of Jays Indravarraadova (1107-1102) 
and his sucoessor SOryavannadova* Both of these monarchs 
while woTsliipplng Siva, are described as knowing or practising 
the jOAna or dbaxma of tho Mabayana. Llttlo emphasis scorns 
to be laid on these expressions but still they imply that the 

At Yutg Ivor 6e« C«rp*t il pp. 

* For hU Tlevi ko hla hiMriptiocif to BSJJO 1004 pp. S^ff. Bat vtio 
uv DOt kaovn to Iuto been BoddUftt alao tpenlc of P faarm*- B.EJ’S 0, 1004* 
pp Otl, OiS. 

AppvenUj rpwiltl form* of deitk* siofa u Acfn Uudrefrm or Wbmtrwia 
Ten regvded m to Kune erteot nponte erfarimnM. Tbor tb* fonarr 
U oelled a portkm ctf 6lrm, BSJJO 1901, p 073. 

* Pmomahly in tho form of > ** 

* BJJJ 0 1001. pp 073-078. 
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Mahayana was respected and considered part of th© royal 
religion Suryavaimadeva erected a bml<ling called ^ri Heruka- 
harmya^ The title is interesting for it contains tke name of the 
Tantnc Buddha Heruka 

The grotto of Phong-nha^ m the extreme north of Champa 
(province of Quang Binh) must have been a Buddhist shrme 
Numerous medalhons m clay bearing representations of Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and Dagobas have been found there but dates are 
wantmg 

It does not appear that the TTinayamst influence which 
became predominant m Camboja extended to Champa That 
influence came from Siam and before it had time to traverse 
Camboja, Champa was already m the gup of the Annamites, 
whose rehgion with the rest of their civilization came from China 
rather than India Chinese culture and wiitmg spread to the 
Cambojan frontier and after the decay of Champa, Camboja 
marks the permanent limit within which an Indian alphabet 
and a form of Buddhism not denved through China have 
mamtamed themselves 

A large number of the Chams were converted to Moham- 
medaniRm but the time and circumstances of the event are 
nnlmowu When Fnar Gabriel visited the countiy at the end 
of the sixteenth century a foim of Hinduism seems to have been 
still prevalent® It would be of mterest to know how the change 
of rehgion was effected, for history repeats itself and it is likely" 
that the Moshms arrived m Champa by the route followed 
centuries before by the Hindu mvaders 

There are still about 130,000 Chams m the south of Annam 
and Camboja In the latter country they are all Mohammedans 
In Annam some traces of Hindmam remam, such as mantras m 
broken Sanskrit and hereditary priests called Ba^aih Both 
rehgions have become unusually corrupt but are mterestmg as 
showmg how behefs which are radically distmct become dis- 
torted and combmed m Eastern Asia* 

^ BE FJJO 1904, p 976 

* Ib 1901, p 23, and Pannentier, Inventa%re des Monuments Chams, p 642 

* Gabnel de San Antomo, Breve y verdadera reJaUon de los auccessos de Beyno de 
Camboxa, 1604 

* See for the modem Chams the article "Chams” m E B E and Ethxcs, and 
Durand, “Les Chams Bam,” BEFEO 1903, and “Notes sur les Chams,” xb 
190&-7 



CHAPTER XL 

JAVA AND THE MALAY AKOHIPELAGO 

1 

Ik most of the countries which wo hato been conildexing tho 
natfre dvillzation of (ho present daj is BtHl Indian in ongin 
altbongh in the former torritoriee of CSuunpa (his Indian phase 
has been superseded by Chinese ooltoro iritb a IJttlo Moham 
medanlam But In another area we find three successive stages 
of culturo indigonooB Indian and Mohninmedan This area 
includes the Malay Peninsula with a largo part of tho Malay 
Archipelago and tho earliest stratum with which we need con 
cem ouTBclves is Malay The people who bear this name aro 
remarkable for their oxtraordlnary powers of migration by sca» 
as shown by tho fact that languages connect^ with Malay 
are spoken in Formosa and Now 2^and in Eastor Island and 
MadflgA*3ar but their originality both in thought and in the 
arts of life is small Tho throe stages aro scon most cJoarly 
in Java where tho population was receptive and tho interior 
so^OesIble Sumatra and Borneo also passed through them in 
a fashion but the indigenous elemont la still predominant and 
no fordgn influence has been ablo to ailoot dtber island as a 
whole Islam gained no footing in Boll which romaina corioualy 
Hindu but it reached Celebes and tbo southern Philippines in 
both of whiohJndion influence was slight* Tho destiny of south 
eastern Asfa with Its Islands depends on the foot that the tide 
of trade and conquest whether Hindu Moalim or European 
flowed from India or Ceylon to the Malay Pflnfnsula and Java 
and thence northwards towards China with a reflux westwards in 
Champa and Comboja. Burma and Siam lay outside this track 
They received their culture from India mainly by land and wore 
untouched by Moh»inimedarif(im But the Moh^nimodau current 

' I bare iioi beeo able to Stvl u jibing iBon O'*" oe**^ Mooiwl-iiud 
ftAlcoMaU to Um efleot tb*i TnH< uitqoJtlM b%re been foood to tboea 
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which affected the Malays was old and continuous It started 
from Arabia m the early days of the Hijra and had nothing to 
do with the Moslim mvasions which entered India by land 

2 

Indian civilwation appears to have existed m Java from at 
least the fifth century of our era^ Much light has been thrown 
on its history of late by the examination of mscnptions and of 
fairly ancient hterature but the record stdl remams fragmentary 
There are considerable gaps the seat of power shifted from one 
district to another and at most epochs the whole island was not 
subject to one ruler, so that the title king of Java merely 
mdicates a prmce pre-eminent among others doubtfully sub- 
ordinate to him 

The name Java is probably the Sanskrit Tava used m the 
sense of gram, especially millet In the Ramayana^ the monkeys 
of Hamiman are bidden to seek for Sita m various places m- 
cludmg Yava-dvipa, which contams seven kingdoms and pro- 
duces gold and silver Others translate these last words as 
refeiimg to another or two other islands knoivn as Gold and 
Silver Land It is probable that the poet did not distmgmsh 
clearly between Java and Sumatra He goes on to say that 
beyond Java is the peak called Si^ira Tins is possibly the same 
as the Yavakoti mentioned m 499 a d by the Indian astronomer 
Aryabhatta 

^ There is no lack of scholarly and scientific ivorks about Java, but they are 
mostly written m Dutch and dissertations on special pomts are more numerous 
than general surveys of J avanese histoiy, hterature and architecture Perhaps the 
best general account of the Hindu period m Java wiU be found m the chapter con- 
tributed by Kem to the pubhcation called Necrlande Indie (Amsterdam, 1911, 
chap vL n pp 219-242) The abundant pubhcations of the Bataviaasch Genoot 
Echap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen comprise Verhandeltngen, Nolulen, and the 
Ttjdschnft voor Indtsche Taal , Land-, en Volkenbnnde (cited hero as Tijdscknft), 
aU of which contam numerous and important articles on history, philology, rehgion 
and archeeology The last is treated specially m the pubhcations called Archaeo- 
logxsch OnderzoeL op Java en Madura Veth’s Java, vols i and rv and various 
articles m the Encydopaedie van N ederlandsch Indie may also be consulted I have 
endeavoured to mention the more important editions of Javanese books as well as 
works deahng specially with the old rehgion m the notes to these chapters 

Although Dutch orthography is neither convement nor famihar to most readers 
I have thought it better to preserve it in transcnbmg Javanese In this system of 
transcnption j-=y, t]=ch, d]=], s]=sh, w=v, oe=u 

* Pam tv 40, 30 Yavadvipam saptarajyopafebhitam Suvarparfipyakadvipam 
Euvarpakaramapditam, 
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^nnpi the Ramayima is a product of j^radoal growth it is 
not easy to aaogn a definito date to this passage but it is 
probably not later than the first or second century aj> and an 
early date Is rendered probable by the fact that the Alexandrian 
Geographer Ptolemy (c 130 ) mentions' N 7 <n>y ’layOoifov ^ 

Ym^oZIov and by t^ous notices collected from inscriptions and 
from Chinese ^tonans. The annals of the Liang Dynasty 
(602-666 A.D ) in apeaMng of the ooontnes of the Sonthem 
Ocean say that In the reign of Hafion Ti (73-49 B o ) the 
Bomana and Indians sent envoys to China by that ronte* thus 
indicating that the Archipelago was frequented by Hindus The 
same work describes under the name of Lang ya hsin a country 
which professed Buddhlifm and used the Sanskrit language and 
states that the people say that their country was established 
more than 400 years ago* Lang ya-hdu bas been located by 
some in Java by others in the Malay Penfnirala but even on the 
latter supposition this teatUEDony to Indian infiuence in the For 
East Is fftiU important An inscription found at Kedah in the 
Malay I^msula is believed to bo older than 400 A.n * No 
more definite accounU are forthooming before the fifth or sixth 
century Fa Hrien* relates how in 418 he returned to China 
from India by sea and arrived at a country called Ya va-dn * 
In this country bo says heretics and Brahmans flourish but 
the law of Buddha ha^y deserves mentioning* Three in 
scriptions found in west Java m the distnet of Buitenzorg are 
referred for palieographio reasons to about 400 a-D They are 
all in Ssn«tnt and eulogize a prince named Pflrnavarman who 
appears to have been a Vishnolto The name of his capital Is 

* PtotoOT'i Otofraf^ m. i. £9 (w* al*o Till. 27 10). (4 ▼ 

6 rfm. Biiffcapvrrfrf M X/ffrmt + rfr** Zr«4 r«J /n rXurrt^ ZP**^ 

TmiiF fxnr rr ^ A^/ T*r» tt-rpirm xdftvnr 

* The IUHtwI PeSM of doabtfoJ bot not tvtj Lile cUt« alao montlou tdji^ 
toOit t 

OnxuDr hit, Sotu cm U« Uaitf AreAiptim^ ampiUJ from coiuw, 

1870 (fitted belov «a QroearreldtX p- lU CenSnsed the itEtonent in the mT>g 
’tn 1 book 3 I that to tbe Jaruaeae aaid thalr klofdooi bad been fooaded 
1276 jean batcre. 

Kein In VmL « 2ici. K .ft r IT Afi, Lett S Eix l. ISat, pp. 6-12. 

Chap. XL. Lecge p. 113, and Groraeraldt, pp. 0-0 

Ha perbapa landed in tbe «Uit diatriet ol Hrabanj; *'wbere aesdnUn^ to 
natlra tndHloo tba flnt EOadr; aettioBieiit vaadtoatad at Ibat tboa (Orc«o vxjdt. 
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deciphered as Namma or Taruma In 435 according to the lau 
Snng annals^ a king of Ja-va-da named Shih-h-pa-da-do-a-la-pa- 
mo sent tribute to China The king’s name probably represents 
a Sanskrit title beginning with ^li-Pada and it is noticeable that 
two f ootprmts are cai v ed on the stones which bear Pfimavarman’s 
mscnptions Also Sanskrit inscriptions found at Koetei on the 
east coast of Borneo and considered to be not later than the 
fifth century record the piety and gifts to Brahmans of a King 
Mtilavaiman and mention his father and grandfather® 

It follows from these somewhat disjomted facts that the 
name of Yava-dvipa was known m India soon after the Christian 
era, and that by the fifth century Hindu or hmdm/ed states 
had been estabhshed m Java The discovery of early Sanskrit 
mscnptions m Borneo and Champa confirms the presence of 
Hindus m these seas The T'ang annals® speak defimtely of 
Kahng, otherwise called Java, as lymg between Sumatra and 
Bah and say that the inhabitants have letters and under- 
stand a httle astronomy They further mention the presence of 
Arabs and say that m 674 a queen named Sima ascended the 
throne and ruled justly 

But the certam data for Javanese history before the eighth 
century are few For that period we have some evidence from 
Java itself An mscnption dated 654 ^aka (= 732 ad ) dis- 
covered m Kedoe celebrates the praises of a king named 
Sanjaya, son of King Sanna It contains an account of the 
dedication of a linga, mvocations of ^iva, BrahmS/ and Vishnu, 
a eulogy of the king’s virtue and learning, and praise of Java 
Thus about 700 a d there was a Hindu kingdom m mid Java 
and this, it would seem, was then the part of the island most 
important pohtically Buddhist mscnptions of a somewhat later 
date (one is of 778 a d ) have been found m the neighbourhood 
of Prambanam They are wiitten m the Nagan alphabet and 
record various pious foundations A httle later agam (809 and 
840 ad) are the mscnptions found on the Bieng (Dihyang), a 

Groeneveldt, p 9 The transonptions of Chinese characters given m the follow- 
ing pages do not represent the modem sound but seem justified (though they cannot 
be regarded as certain) by the instances coUected m Juhon’s Mithode pour d&Jitffrer 
el Iranscrtre les uorus aanscrtU Possibly the syUables Do a lo pa mo are partly 
corrupt and somehow or other represent Pfirpavarman 

* Kem m Vtrsl en Meded Afd. Lett 2 i? xi D 1882 

® Groeneveldt, pp 12, 13 
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lonclj mounUln plalcaa on ttHIcIi arc wjveral Brahmanic 
ehnnes In fair prcv^rration Th^ro is no rccon! of their boildcTa 
but the hewT'ang Annals fay that the roval residence waa called 
Jara but on the mountains Is the di tnct Lnng pi ya whero 
the king frequently go'^ to look at the Mra* Tills may po^nbly 
bo a reference to pngnmages to Dieng The ln.v*nptions found 
on the great monument of BorolxiedorT throw no bght on tho 
drcumstances of ita foundation but the character of tho writing 
makes it IDccly that it was crect#^ alfout 8^ and obnously by 
a Idng who could command the fcmec* of numerous worfjnen 
ta well aa of ikillod artist* Th<' temples of Pnimbinam arc 
probably to bo o^^gned to tho next century All the*o buildings 
Indicate the existence from the eighth to the tenth century of 
a confidcrablo kingdom (or perhaps kingdoms) in middle Java 
comprving at least tho regions of Mataram Kfdoo and the 
Ihcng plateau From tho Arabic geographer* aUo wo learn that 
Jara was powerful in the ninth century and altar) cd Qomar 
(probably Khmer or Camboja) They place the capital ol the 
mouth of a nrer perhaps the Solo or Drantas If lo there 
must hare been a pnncipabty In east Jara at this period This 
is not improbable for archaological cndcnco Indicates that 
Ilinda driluAtioQ moved eastwards and floonshed Crst In tho 
west then in mid Java and fmaU> from tho ninth to tho fifteenth 
centuries in tho cast 

The evidence at our disposal points to tho fact that Java 
received most of Ita dvfUxatlon from Hindu colonists but who 
were these colonists and from wbal part of India did they como? 
We must not think of any sudden and dcflnilo conquest but 
rather of a continuous cuirrnt of Immigration starting perhaps 
from several springs and often mercl> UickJing but occasionally 
swelling into a flood- Kotlvo traditions collected by Raffles* 
asenbe tho introduction of Rratunanlsm and the 6aka cm to 
the sago Tritresta and represent the invodera as coming from 
Kfilinga or from Qujorat 

Tho difference of locality may bo duo to tho fact that there 
was a trade route running from Broach to Marollpatam through 
Tagara (now Ter) People arriving in the Far East by this route 
might bo described as coming dthcr from Kalinga where they 

’ OrOaEMteUt, p. 14- 


a. to- 
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embarked, or from Gujarat, their couutxy of ongm Dubious 
as IS the authority of these legends, they perhaps preserve the 
facts m outhne The earhest Javanese mscnptions are wiitten 
m a variety of the Vengi scnpt and the T'ang annals call the 
island Kahng as well as Java It is therefore probable that 
early tradition represented Kahnga as the home of the Hindu 
mvaders But later immigrants may have come from other 
parts Fa-Hsien could find no Buddhists m Java m 418, but 
Indian forms of Mahayamsm mdubitably flourished there m 
later centuries The Kalasan inscription dated 778 ad and 
engraved m Nagan characters records the erection of a temple 
to Tara and of a Mahayamst monastery The change m both 
alphabet and rehgion suggests the aii'ival of new influences from 
another district and the Javanese traditions about Gujarat are 
said to find an echo among the bards of western India and m 
such proverbs as, they who go to Java come not back^ In the 
period of the Hunnish and Ajab invasions there may have been 
many motives for emigration from Gujarat The land route to 
Kahnga was probably open and the sea route offers no great 
difficulties^ 

Another mdication of connection with north-western India 
is found m the Chinese work Kao Seng CTiwm (519 ad) or 
Btogra'phtes of EmineTvt Monks, if the country there called 
She-p'o can be identified with Java® It is related that Gnna- 
varman, son of the king of Kashmir, became a monk and, 
declinmg the throne, went first to Ceylon and then to the 
kingdom of She-p'o, which he converted to Buddhism He died 
at Nanking m 431 b c 

T&.ranatha^ states that Tndo-Chma which he calls the Koki 
country®, was first evangelized m the time of Asoka and that 

1^ JachsoxitJarHiandCambodja App IV m. Bombay 0azeiieer,'v6Li parti, 1896 
® It 18 also possible that when the Javanese traditions speak of Kahng they 
mean the Malay Peninsula. Indians m those regions were commonly known as 
Kahng because they came from Kalmga and in time the parts of the Peninsula 
where they were numerous were also called Kahng 

® See for this question Pelhot m B E F E 0 1004, pp 274 ff Also Schlegel m 
T'oung Poo, 1899, p 247, and Chavannes, xb 1904, p 192 
* Chap xxiux Schiefner, p 202 

® Though he expressly moludes Camboja and Champa in Koki, it is only nght 
to say that he mentions Nas ghng ( = Yava dvipa) separately m another enumeration 
togetherwith Ceylon But if Buddhists passed in any numbers from India toCamboja 
and vice versa, they probably appeared m Java about the same time, or rather later 
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^aa introduced there by the diadplee of Vasu 
bandhu who probably died nbont 300 a d so that the activity of 
hia followers would take place in the fifth century He also says 
that mnny dorgy from the Kota country were in lladhyadeia 
from the tune of Hharmap&la (about 800 a j> ) onwards, and 
these two atatementa if they oan be accepted oert-alnly explain 
the obaraoteE.of Javanese and Cambojan BudrlhlNm T&ran&tha 
is a confused and untrustworthy writer but his statement about 
the disdplee of Vosubandhu la confirmed by the fact that 
Hign&ga, who was one of them is the only authority dted in 
the KftTnahiyAnikftTi^ 

The fact that the terms connected with nee cultivation ore 
Javanese and not loan words indicates that the idand had some 
indigenous dvilkation when the Hindus first settled there 
Doubtless they often came with military strength bnt on the 
whde as colonists and teachers rather than as oonquerors. The 
Javanese kinga of whom we know most appear to have been 
not members of Hindu dynostiee but native princes who had 
adopted Hindu culture and religion Sanskrit did not oust 
Javanese as the language of epigraphy poetry and even religious 
literature Javoneee Buddhism appears to have preserved its 
powers of growth and to have developed some special dovLmiee 
But Indian Influence penetrated almost all institutaons and is 
visible even to-day Its exlstenoe is still testified to by the 
alphabet m use by such titles as Arjo Badja, Prabo© Dipatl 
(— adhipati) and by various superstitions about lucky days and 
horoscopes Communal lajid tenure of the Indlnn kind still 
exists and in former times grants of land were given to priests 
and as in India, recorded on copper plates Offpirings to old 
statues are stfll made and the Tenggerese* are not erven nominal 
Mohfunmedans The Balinese stOl profess a specifie of Hindnl»rm 
and employ a Honda Calendar 

From the tenth century onwards the history of Java becomes 
a little plainer 

Copper plates dating from about 900 AJ> mention llataram 
A certam Mpo© Smdok was vixier of thin kingdom m 019 but 
ten yean later we find him an independent king in east Java. 

^ 8« W pp. 9 10, Wftttra, TSo* il pp. SOO-Zli. 

Tliey to totoe extent the old etrlUtnUijo of lUdJtp&Ut 8 m th« 

*rtiole Tmujo* 4umt” In Enqfdo j »*i^H IttdH. 
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He lived at least twenty-five years longer and his possessions 
included Pasoeroean, Soerabaja and K.edin His great-grandson, 
Er-langga (or Langghya), is an important figure Er-langga’s 
early life was involved m war, but m 1032 he was able to call 
himself, though perhaps not with great correctness, kmg of all 
Java His memory has not endured among the Javanese but is 
still honoured m the traditions of Bah and J avanese literature 
began m his reign or a httle earher The poem Arjnna-vivfiha is 
dedicated to him, and one book of the old Javanese prose 
translation of the Mahabharata bears a date equivalent to 
996 A D 1 

One of the national heroes of Java is Bjajabaja^ who is 
supposed to have hved m the ninth century But tradition 
must be wiong here, for the free poetic rendering of part of the 
Mahabharata called Bharata-Yuddha, composed by Mpoe Sedah 
m 1167 AD , 18 dedicated to hmn, and his reign must therefore 
be placed later than the traditional date He is said to have 
founded the kingdom of Daha m Kedin, but his inscriptions 
merely mdicate that he was a worshipper of Vishnu Literature 
and art flourished m east Java at this period for it would seem 
that the Kam Ramayana and an ars poetica called Vntta- 
sancaya^ were wiitten about 1150 and that the temple of 
Panataran was built between 1160 and 1176 

Tn western Java we have an mscnption of 1030 found on 
the nver Tpt^atih It mentions a prmce who is styled Lord of 
the World and native tradition, confiimed by mscnptions, 
which however give few details, relates that m the twelfth 
centuiy a kingdom called Padjadjaran was founded m the 
Soenda country south of Batavia by pnnces from Toemapel m 
eastern Java 

There is a gap m J avanese history from the reign of Djajabaja 
tdl 1222 at which date the Pararaton^, or Book of the Hmgs of 
Toemapel and Madjapahit, begins to furnish information The 
Sling annals® also give some account of the island but it is not 

^ See Kem, Earn studtenArjunavxvdha.j andn 1871 Jnynho]!, Drte Boeken 
mn hei^avaansehe MahdbhdraUi, 1893, and xd Wxrdtaparvnoa, 1912 Thia last ifl 
dated Saba 918 = 996 a.d 

® Or Jayabaya. 

* See Bdmdyana Oudjavaansche Heldendxcht, edited Kem, 1900, and Wrtla 
oaflccyaf edited and trauRlated by tb© Bame, 1876 

* Composed in 1613 a d 6 Groeneveldt, p 14 
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clear to ■what years their dcscnpUon refers They imply however 
that there -was an organized goremment and that commerce 
was flonnshing They also state that the inhabitants pra} to 
the gods and Buddha that Java was nt Tvar with costom 
Somatra that embassies wero sent to China in 902 and 1100 
and that in 1129 the Emperor gave the ruler of Java (probably 
Djajabaja) the title of king 

The Poraraton opens with the fall of Daha in 1222 which 
mideToemapSl known latcrosSingason the principal kingdom 
Five of its kings are enumerated of whom Vishnavardhana waa 
buried in the celebrated shnno of Tjondl Djago where ho was 
represented fn the gmso of Buddha His successor Sri RAjosa 
nAgara was praised by the poet Piapontja* os a zealous Buddhist 
but was known by tho posthumous namo of Sivabuddha Ho 
was tho first to use tho name of Singasfiri and perhaps founded 
a new dty but tho kingdom of Tbemap^ oamo to an end in his 
rmgn for he was slain by Djaja Katong* prince of Doha who 
restored to that kingdom its previous primacy but only for a 
short tune ainco it was soon supplanted by Madjapahlt Tho 
foundation of this state is connected with a Chinese invasion of 
Java related at some length in the YOan annals* bo that wo 
are fortunate In possessing a double and fairly consistont account 
of what occurred 

We leam from these sources that some tune after Khubflal 
Ehan hod oonciuerod China ho sent misaioDS to nolglibounng 
countries to demand tribute The Javoncso had generally 
aocordod a satf^ffl^tory reception to Chmeso missions but on 
this occasion the king (apparently Djaja Katong) maltreated 
the envoy and sent him book with his face out or tattooed 
Khubilal could not brook this outrago and In 1202 despatched 
a punitive expedition. At that tuno Radon Vidjaja the son 
In law of KSrtanngjira, bad not subnuttod to Djaja Katong and 
held out at Modjapohit, a stronghold which ho had founded 
near the nver Brantae He offered his services to the Chinese 
and after a two months campaign Daha was captured and 
Djaja Katong killed Roden MdjaJonowfonnd that he no longer 

ocmmoBlj fJM - {ed. Brtnde*. F«r*mut 

Atew UT IWIJ. but HiB tUUid ihAt iU nunc b 

a*n«. 8*® rydidW/l, ltl 1914, p. 194. 

Or J®y»V«ki-»ig 


• OnsenrToldt, pp. 20-S4. 
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needed Viis CVnnese allies He treacherously massacred some 
and prepared to fight the rest But the Mongol generals, seemg 
the difficulties of campaigning m an unknown countiy without 
guides, prudently returned to their master and reported that 
they had taken Daha and killed the msolent king 

Madjapahit (or Wilwatikta) now became the premier state 
of Java, and had some permanency Eleven sovereigns, m- 
cludmg three queens, are enumerated by the Pararaton until 
its collapse in 1468 We learn from the Ming annals and other 
Chinese documents^ that it had considerable commercial 
relations with China and sent frequent missions also that 
Palembang was a vassal of Java But the general impression 
left by the Pararaton is that durmg the greater part of its 
existence Madjapahit was a distracted and troubled kingdom 
Tn 1403, as we know from both Chinese and Javanese sources, 
there began a great war between the western and eastern 
kingdoms, that is between Madjapahit and Balambangan m the 
extreme east, and m the fifteenth centmy there was twice an 
mterregnum Art and hterature, though not dead, declined and 
events were clearly tending towards a break-up or revolution 
This appears to have been consummated m 1468, when the 
Pararaton simply says that King Pandansalas III left the 
Kraion, or royal residence 

It IS curious that the native traditions as to the date and 


circumstances m which Madjapahit feU should be so vague, but 
perhaps the end of Hindu rule m Java was less sudden and 
dramatic than we are mchned to think Islam had been making 
gradual progress and its last opponents were kings only m title 
The Chinese mention the presence of Arabs m the seventh 
century, and the geography called Yi7ig~yai Shmg-lan (published 
m 1416), which mentions Gnsse, Soerabaja and Madjapahit as 
the prmcipal towns of Java, divides the inhabitants mto three 
classes (a) Mohammedans who have come from the west, “their 
dress and food is clean and proper”, (6) the Chinese, who are 
also cleanly and many of whom are Mohammedans, (c) the 
natives who are ugly and uncouth, devil-worshippers, filthy m 
food and habits As the Chinese do not generally speak- so 
^verely of the hmduized Javanese it would appear that 
Hinduism lasted longest among the lower and more savage 

^ Groeneveldt, pp 3i-63 
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dosses and that the JtosUms stood on a higher lord As in 
other countries the Arabs attempted to spread Islam from tho 
timo of their first appearance At first tho^ confined their 
propaganda to their natlvo nircs and dopendentfl Later wo 
hear of rcritablo opostlcs of Islam such as Mahk Ibrohim and 
Roden Rahmat tho ruler of a town called Arapcl* Iilch became 
the bead quarter of Islam Tho princes whoso territory lay 
round Madjapahit wore gradually converted and tho extinction 
of tho lost Hindu kingdom became inoritablo* 

3 

It la remarkable that tho great Wand of Sumatra nhicli 
sccina to Ho In tho way of an>*ono proceeding from India cast 
words and la dose to tho Malay peninsula should in all ages 
hove proved less acccsaiblo to Invaders coming from tho west 
than tho more distant Java. Kclthor Hindus Arabs nor 
Europeans have been able to establish their influence there In 
tho same thorough manner Tho cause U probably to bo found 
in its unhealthy and impenetrable jungles but oven so its 
rdativo isolation remains singular 

It does not appear that any prince over daimed to bo king 
of all Sumatra. For tho Hindu period wo have no indigenous 
literature and our scanty knowledge is derived from a fow statuoa 
and inscriptions and from notices in Chmceo wntings Tho 
lattor do not rofor to tho island as a wholo but to Bovcral states 
such as Indragiri near tho Equator and Kandali (afterwards 
called San bo-tsal tho Sabosa of tho Arabs) near Palombang 
Tho annals of tho Liang dynasty say that tho customs of 
Kondoh wero much tho somo ns those of Camboja and appar 
ently we arc to understand that tho country was Buddhist for 
one king visited tho Emperor Wo ll m a dream and his son 
addroesed a letter to His Majoety eulogizing his dovotion to 
Buddhism Kandah is said to have sent throe envoys to China 
between 454 and 619 

Kou Boenba.jk. It h nld Uat bo rauried a dugbtor of tbe Ung of ChuDf*, 
»nd tiiAt tho king of U&dJ poliH married box rioter For tbo emuMeiicn between 
tho royal famHUa of Jara a^ Champa at tbla period tw ]jMpi5rt> in Poe 

IDIL pp. 603 fL, and the nferenoea to Champa in NIgankiStafama, IS, 1 aod 83 4 

Bae 'RafHaa ohap x, for JaraoeM tnditlosa auootlnn Uw anH f«tl of 

Kteilapalilt. 
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The Chinese pilgnm I-Chingi visited Sumatra twice, once 
for two months in 672 and subsequently for some years (about 
688-696) He tells us that m the islands of the Southern Sea, 
“which are more than ten countries,” Buddhism flourishes, the 
school almost universally followed bemg the Mfllasai vS-stivlida, 
though the Samrmtiyas and other schools have a few adherents 
He calls the country where he sojourned and to which these state- 
ments pnmanly refer, Bhoja or ^ribhoja (Fo-shih or Shih-h-fo- 
shih), adding that its former name was Malayu It is conjectured 
that Shih-h-fo-shih is the place later known as San-bo-tsai^ and 
Chinese authors seem to consider that both this place and the 
earher Kandah were roughly speaking identical with Palembang 
I-Ching tells us that the king of Bhoja favoured Buddhism and 
that there were more than a thousand priests m the city Gold 
was abundant and golden flowers were offered to the Buddha 
There was communication by ship with both India and China 
The Hinayana, he says, was the form of Buddhism adopted 
except m Malayu, where there are a few who belong to the 
Mahayana ” This is a surpnsmg statement, but it is impossible 
to suppose that an expert like I-Ching can have been wrong 
about what he actually saw m Sribhoja So far as his remarks 
s-pply to Java they must be based on hearsay and have less 
authority, but the sculptures of Boroboedoer appear to show 
the influence of MulasarvSstivadm hterature It must be 
remembered that this school, though nominally belongmg to 
the Hinayana, came to be something veiy different from the 
Therav&da of Ceylon 

The Sung annals and subsequent Chinese writers know the 
same di«itnct(the modem Palembang) as San-bo-tsai (which may 
mdicate either mere change of name or the nse of a new city) 
and say that it sent twenty-one envoys between 960 and 1178 
The real object of these missions was to foster trade and there 
wus evidently frequent mtercourse between eastern Sumatra, 
ampa and China Ultunately the Chinese seem to have 
t ought that the entertainment of Sumatran diplomatists cost 
rnore t an they were worth, for m 1178 the emperor ordered 
t at t ey should not come to Court but present themselves m 

1 See Takakusn, A remrd of the Buddhist religion, espeoiaUy pp xl to xWi 
In another pronunciation the characters are read San fo chai The meaning 
appears to be The Three Buddhas 
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<ho pronneo of Fa JJcn The Annnli *talc that ^an«kn( writing 
vrts In UM nl San and Irad m to nuppo^o that tho 

country waa Boddhi^l Thc\ nsrnlion rcvcrat kinp who« 
names or titles wra to begin with the Sanskrit word ^ri* In 
1003 the envoys reported that a Buddhist tempio had iKvn 
erected in honour of the emperor and thev received a prevnt 
of bells for it Another envoy n^ked for drr**es in l>c worn 
Buddhi t monks The ^Ung annals nl<o rrconl mi'dons from 
Son bo-lui up to 1370 shortly after which the region was 
conquered by lava and tbo town decavrd* In the fourteenth 
century Chinese writers begin to ttpeok of Fu mfn ta la or 
Sumatra h^ wlticli is meant not (he whole islanti hut a state in 
the northern port of it called Samndm ami coiresponiUng to 
Atjch* It had relations with China and the manners and 
customs of its inhahitanU arc said to bo the same os In Malacca 
which probablN means that the> were Mwhros 

Littio light u (hronn on tho history of Sumatra by indi 
gooous or Javanese monuments Tlit>*o found testify m might 
be expected to tho existence here and lliero of both Brahman 
ism and Buddhism In 1343 a Sumni ran pnneo named Adityn 
vannan who was apparentl) « vossal of Mndjapohlt erected on 
Imago of MBnja*«ii ot Tjandi Djngo and in 137C ono of 
Amoghspil^ 

4 

Tho Liang and T ang annals both speak of n country called 
Po*li described ns an islond I>^ng to tlm south-east of Canton 
Grocncreldt idcntiHcd it with bumatro but (Im account of Its 
position suggests that It is rather to bo found in Borneo parts 
of which wero undoubtedly known to tho Chlncso aa To lo and 
Pu nl* Tho Uong annals state that Pc'!! sent an embassy to 
tho Emperor Wu ti in 518 bearing a letter xvldoh dcscribod tho 

* r f U nu-hft U-tk& (•firimaUriJ*) 8i ti tirb In (p^rbiptafiiUAT*). 

* TTie «oiU}o«t bovem wm lDcomple<« »ivi tbout UOO * QUom *dTffltafTr 

lume w*» ehanenJ U) Ko h*Bg *kfch la mM to ba 
»UQ tha OdiKaa bum tor PilmLaog. 

oxpf«dj tuto that the daim wm cbMfed to Al)«h abooi 

^ * F prtbe tdaoUflA«»trm of Po-D KeOroenovtldt, 60, awl Iloae uul UeDcnmaUt 
Po^mrrli«(jfibriui(i,€luikii- ItmSgUheW«uaedwitbnall,boli»Udo*ihtfal 
u Hhtda diUhalioa h»d aproad to (bAt lalAad or orea to wt Jata la tbo kiitb 
centary 
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country as devoted to Buddhism and frequented by students 
of the three vehicles If the letter is an authentic document the 
statements m it may still be exaggerations, for the piety of 
Wu“ti was well kuown and it is clear that foreign prmces who 
addressed him thought it prudent to represent themselves and 
their subjects as fervent Buddhists But there certainly was a 
Hindu period m Borneo, of which some tradition remains among 
the natives^, although it ended earher and left fewer permanent 
traces than m Java and elsewhere 

The most important records of this period are three Sanskrit 
mscnptions found at Koetei on the east coast of Borneo^ They 
record the donations made to Brahmaus by King Mulavarman, 
son of Asvavarman and grandson of Kundagga They are not 
dated, but Kem considers for palseographical reasons that they 
are not later than the fifth century Thus, smce three genera- 
tions are mentioned, it is probable that about 400 a d there 
were Hindu prmces m Borneo The inscriptions testify to the 
existence of Hinduism there rather than of Buddhism m fact 
the statements m the Chmese annals are the only evidence for 
the latter But it is most mterestmg to find that these annals 
give the family name of the king of Poh as Kaundmya® which 
no doubt corresponds to the Kundagga of the Koetei mscnption 
At least one if not two of the Hindu mvaders of Camboja bore 
this name, and we can hardly be wiong m supposmg that 
members of the same great family became prmces m different 
parts of the Far East One exjjlanation of their presence m 
Borneo would be that they went thither from Camboja, but we 
have no record of expeditions from Camboja and if adventurers 
started thence it is not clear why they went to the east coast of 
Borneo It would be less strange if Kanndmyas emigratmg from 
Java reached both Camboja and Koetei It is noticeable that 
m Java, Koetei, Champa and Camboja alike royal names end 
m varvian 


^ See Hose and MoDougall, Z c p 12 
“ See Kem, “Over de Opsoluiften mt Koetei’ 


p Tx n A ii- m Verslagen Meded Afd Lett 2 

h , f . j iMonption apparently written m debased Indian characters 

but not yet decyhered has been found in Sanggau, south west Borneo 

Till IP P characters may be read Kan nya according to 

Juhen 8 method. The reference is to Liang annals, book 64 
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The arohltectural monumenta of Java ore remarkable for 
their HIM their number and their beauty Geographically they 
fall mto two chief groups the central (Boroboedoer Prambanan 
Bieng plateau etc ) in or near the kingdom of Mataram and 
the eastern (T]aodi X>j ago Singasan Panataran etc) lying not 
at the extremity of the island but chiefly to the south of 
Soerabaja No relic of antiquity deserving to be called a monu 
ment has been found in ■western Java for the reoerda left by 
Pllmavannan (c 400 A J) ) are merely rocks bearing inscriptions 
and two footprints, as a sign that the monarch s tcumphal 
progress Is compared to the three steps of Viahijm 

The earliest dated (770 a.d ) monument in mid Java, T]andi 
Kalasan Is Buddhist and hee in the plain of Prambanan It is 
dedioated to TlirfL and is of a type common both in Java and 
Champa, namely a chapel surmounted by a tower In oormeo- 
tiou ■with it was erected the neighbouring bmlding called Tjandi 
Sari a two-stoned monastery for Mahayanist monks Not far 
distant Is Tjandl Sevu ■which superficially reeemblee tho 460 
Pagodas of Mandalay for It consists of a central crucafonn shrine 
Burroonded by about 240 emMler separate chapels, every one of 
which appEircntly contained the statue of a PbyfLni Buddha, 
Other Buddhist buildlTigs m the same region are T]andl Plaoean, 
and the beautiful chapel known os Tjandl Mendut in ■which are 
gigantic seated Images of the Buddha, ManjuArS and Avalokita 
The face of the last named is perhaps the most exquisite piece 
of work ever wrought by the ohisd of a Buddhist artist 

It is not far from llemdut to Boroboedoer which deserves 
to be Included in any list of tho wonders of the world. This 
celebrated stflpa — 4or m essenoe it is a highly ornamented stfipa 
with galleiiee of ooulpture riHing on© above the other on its 
sides — has been often deecribed and can be described intelligibly 
only at considerable length I will therefore not attempt to 
detail or entidro its beauties but ■will merely state some points 
which are important for o^ur purpose. 

It is generally agreed th^ it must have been built about 
860 A D but ob^ously tho construction lasted a considerable 
time and there are Indications that the arohiteots altered their 
onglnal plan. The unknown founder must have been a powerful 
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and prosperous king for no one else could have commanded the 
necessaiy labour The sthpa shows no sign of Brahmamo 
influence. It is purely Buddhist and bmlt for purposes of 
edification The worshippers performed pradakshmH by walking 
round the galleries, one after the other, and as they did so had 
an opportunity of mspectmg some 2000 rehefs depictmg the 
previous births of ^akyamum, his hfe on earth and finally the 
mysteries of Mahayanist theology As m Indian pilgiim cities, 
temple gmdes were probably ready to explam the pictures 
The selection of rehefs is not due to the artists’ fancy but 
aims at illustratmg certam works Thus the scenes of the 
Buddha’s hfe reproduce m stone the story of the Lahta Vistara^ 
and the Jfi,taka pictures are based on the Divyavadfi/Ua It is 
mtereatmg to find that both these works are connected with 
the school of the Mulasarv&stivSdins, which according to I-Chmg 
was the form of Buddhism prevalent m the archipelago In the 
third gallery the figure of Maitreya is prominent and often seems 
to be explaining something to a personage who accompames him 
As Maitreya is said to have revealed five important scriptures 
to Asanga, and as there is a tradition that the east of Asia was 
evangelwed by the disciples of Asanga or Vasubandhu, it is 
possible that the dehvery and progress of Maitreya’s revelation 
is here depicted The fourth gallery seems to deal with the five 
superhuman Buddhas®, their paradises and other supra-mnndane 
matters, but the key to this senes of sculptures has not yet been 
found It is probable that the highest storey proved to be too 
heavy m its ongmal form and that the central dagoba had to 
e reduced lest it should break the substructure But it is not 
known what image or rehc was preserved m this dagoba Possibly 
it was dedicated to Vairocana who was regarded as the Supreme 
Bemg and All-God by some Javanese Buddhists^ 

The creed here depicted m stone seems to be a form of 


1 See Pleyte, Zlie Buddhalegende in den Sculpluren von Borohudnr But he 
pomts out that the vemon of the Lahta Vistara foUowed by the artist is not quite 
tne same as the one that lye posaeaa 

ItatnaBambhava, Ahahobhya, Vairocana, aome- 
tmea caUed Dhyanl Buddhaa, but it does not aeem that this name was m common 
m Java or ehewhere The Kamahayamtan calls them the Five Tathagataa 
nn 1 ^ Kunjara^rna, for which see below The KamahayauTkan teaches 

an daborato ayatem of Buddha emanations but for puipoaes of worship it is not 
quite clear which should be adored as the highest 
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Maliayaniflm ^ftkyamuni w abundantly honoured but there U 
no ropnscntatlon of hifl death This may be because the Lnhta 
Vistaia treats only of his early career but still the omission is 
noteworthy In spile of the Importance of Sikyamuni a con 
sidcrablo if mystenons part is played by tbo five supcrhinnan 
Buddhas^ and several Bodhlsaltvas especially Mailreya Avalo- 
kita and Jlanjuiri In the celestial scenes wo find numerous 
Bodhisattvos both male and female yet the figures are hardly 
Tantno and there is no sign that any of the pereonages are 
Brahmanio deities. 

Yet the region was not wholly Buddhist Not far from 
Borohoedoor and apparently of about the same ago Is the 
Sivait© temple of Banon and the great temple group of Prom 
bonam is close to Kalosan and to tbo other Buddhist sluincs 
mentioned above It consists of eight temples of whloh four aro 
dedicated to Bmhmi ^iva Vishnu and Nandi respectively tho 
purpose of the others being oneertain Tho largest and most 
decorated Is that dedicated to 6lva containing four shrines in 
which aro unoges of the god as MoMdova and as Quru of 
Qane^ft and of Dorgl, Tho boluatrado is omamentod with a 
series of reliefs Illustrating tho Ramayana. These temples which 
appear to bo entirely Brabmanlo approach In stylo tho arohi 
teoturo of eastern Java and probably date from tho tenth 
century, that is about a century later than tho Buddhist 
monuments But there Is no tradition or other evidence of a 
religions revolution 

The temples on the BlCTig plateau aro also purely Brahmanio 
and probably older for tbongb we have no record of their 
foundation, an Insorlbod stone dated 600 jljd has been found 
in this district. The plateau which is 0600 feet high was 
approached by paved roads or flights of stairs on one of which 
about 4000 steps still remain Onginally there seem to have 
been about 40 bufldings on the plateau bat of these only eight 
now exist besides several stone foundations which supported 
wooden stmoturee. The place may have been a temple city 
analogous to Qirnar or Satronjaya but it appears to have beai 
deserted in the thirteenth century perhaps in consequenoo of 
volcanic activity The Bieng temples are named after the heroes 
of the Mnhabharata ^andi Ardjuno Tjondi Bimo etc ) but 
these appear to be late deeAgnations, They aro rectangular tower 
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lilce shmies with porches and a single cellule witbm Figures of 
Brahma, 6iva and Vishnu have been discovered, as well as 
spouts to cany off the hbation water 

Before leaving mid Java I should perhaps mention the 
relatively modem (1436-1440 a d ) temples of Suku I have not 
seen these buildings, but they are said to be coarse m execution 
and to mdicate that they were used by a debased sect of 
Vishnmtes Their mterest lies m the extraordmaiy resemblance 
which they bear to the temples of Mexico and Yucatan, a 
resemblance “which no one can fad to observe, though no one 
has yet suggested any hypothesis to account for it^ ” 

The best known and probably the most important monu- 
ments of eastern Java are Panataran, Tjandi Djago and Tjandi 
Smgasan^ 

The first is considered to date from about 1160 a D It is 
practically a three-stoned p 3 u:amid with a flat top The sides 
of the lowest storey are ornamented with a senes of rehefs 
lUustratmg portions of the Ramayana, local legends and perhaps 
the exploits of Knshna, but this last pomt is doubtful® This 
temple seems to mdicate the same stage of behef as Prambanam 
It shows no trace of Buddhism and though ^iva was probably 
the pnncipal deity, the scenes represented m its sculptures are 
chiefly Vishnmte 

Tjandi D]ago is m the provmce of Pasoeroean According 
to the Pararaton and the Nllgarakret&.gama^, Vishnuvardhana, 
king of Toemapel, was buned there As he died m 1272 or 1273 
A D and the temple was already m existence, we may infer that 
it dates from at least 1260 He was represented there m the 
form of Sugata (that is the Buddha) and at Walen m the form 
of ^iva Here we have the custom known also m Champa and 
Cambo 3 a of a deceased king bemg represented by a statue with 
his own features but the attnbutes of his tutelai'y deity It is 
strange that a king named after Vishnu should be portrayed m 
the gmse of ^iva and Buddha But m spite of this impartiahty, 
the cult practised at Tjandi Djago seems to have been not a 
mixture but Buddhism of a late Mahayamst type It was 

1 Perguason, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed, 1910, voL n p 439 

* See Archaeohfftsch Onderzoek op Java en Madura, i “Tjandi Djago,” 1904, 
n. “Tj Smgasan en Panataran,” 1909 

3 See Knebel in Tixia voor Indische T , L en Vollenkunde, 41, 1909, p 27 

* See passages quoted in Archaeol Onderzoek, i. pp 90-97 
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doubtless bcld tbut Buddh&n and DodhUatlvna aro idonUcal 
^tb Brobmanlo dwties but tbo toirly numerous pantheon 
di»xn ered in or near the rums consists of superhuman Buddhas 
and Bodbisattvoa with their spouses* 

In form Tjondi Bjago has somewhat the appearance of a 
three^itoriod pyramid but tho steps leading up to the lop 
platform are at one end only and tho sUrlno Instead of standing 
in the eentxo of tho platform Is at tho end opposite to tho stairs 
Tho figures iu tho rohefs oro cunously square and clumsy and 
recall those of Central America 

Tjtmdi Singosari also m tho provinee of Posocrocon, u of a 
different form It is erected on a smglo low platform and con 
Bists of a plain rectangular budding Burmounted by firo towers 
such os aro aUo found in Cambojan temples, Tbero is every 
reason to bcUovo that it was erected In 1278 aj> in tho reign 
of Kr€tan&gara tho lost king of TocmapCl and that It is tho 
temple known aa &va boddhhlaya m which ho was commomor 
ated under the name of Siva buddha An inscription found 
close by i^tcs that In 1351 aJ> a sbnno was erected on behalf 
of the royal family in memoty of those who died with tho king* 
Tbo Klgaraktetagama represents this king as a dovont 
Buddhist but bis very title Sivabuddba shows how completely 
Sivaiam and Buddhism were fused in his religion Tho some 
work mentions a temple m which tho lower storey was dedicated 
to Siva and tho upper to Akabobbya it also leads us to suppose 
that tho king was honoured ns an inoamatlon of Akshobhya 
even during his life and was consecrated as a Jlna under the 
n a me of Sttiuflnabalre^vara* Tho SingaEorl temple is leaa 
OTuammted with reUeffl than the others described but has 
fnnushod mimerous statues of exocilent workmanship which 
fllustraie the fuaion of the Buddhist and SIvalte pantheons 
On tho one aide we have PrajDAp&rainit&, ManjuArt and TBrfi, 
on tho other GaneAa tho Unga Siva in varioos forma (Goto 
N andisvara MflliAVWn. eto ) Daig& and BrahmfL Not only la 

' b&ftt ni*y te ngvdM u » nlo god adopted by Uw 

Bndrfliltii. 

B*« for naaou and relemiaM ArchuoL Onderjoik, n. pp. OS-iO. prtctdpal 

of th* klog'a booiebold probal^ eommltted nleklo Hnrl g tt* fuaeral 

Kara fa toor roU*»*w»A*, Dfcrf tot. 1910 p. 107 GJmllarij fa 

Bonn* Alomfm vu popolady rtgatded u ft BodhlaateTi. 
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the Sivaite element predommant but the Buddlust figures are 
concerned less with the veneration of the Buddha than with 
accessory mythology 

Javanese architecture and sculpture are no doubt derived 
from India, but the imported stjde, whatever it may have been, 
was modified by local influences and it seems impossible at 
present to determine whether its origin should be sought on the 
eastern or western side of India The theory that the temples 
on the Dieng plateau are Chalukyan buddmgs appears to be 
abandoned but they and many others in Java show a strikmg 
resemblance to the shrmes found m Champa Javanese archi- 
tecture IS remarkable for the complete absence not only of 
radiatmg arches but of pillars, and consequently of large halls 
This feature is no doubt due to the ever present danger of 
earthquakes Many rehefs, particularly those of Panataran, 
show the influence of a st3de winch is not Indian and may be 
termed, though not very correctly, Pol3Tiesian The great merit 
of Javanese sculpture lies in the refinement and beauty of the 
faces Among figures executed m India it would be hard to find 
anything equal m punty and dehcacy to the Avalokita of 
Mendut, the Manjusn now m the Berlm Museum or the PrajuS.- 
paramita now at Leyden 

6 

From the eleventh century until the end of the Hindu period 
Java can show a considerable body of literature, which is m 
part theological It is unfortunate that no books datmg from 
an earher epoch should be extant The sculptures of Prambanam 
and Boroboedoer clearly presuppose an acquamtance with the 
Rainayana, the Lahta Vistara and other Buddhist works but, 
as in Camboja, tins hterature was probably known only m tlie 
original Sanslmt and only to the learned But it is not unlikely 
that the Javanese adaptations of the Indian epics which have 
come down to us were preceded by earher attempts which have 
disappeared 

The old literary language of Java is commonly known as 
B&sS, KawT or Kawi, that is the language of poetry^ It is 

' Sinsknt KaM, a poet See for Jn\anc8e literature Van dcr Tuuk m J B A S 
nil 1831, p ■42, and Hmloopcn Labberton, 1913, p 1 Also the article ‘Lit 
ttratuiir in the Encyc I'uji h cdtrlanduch Indxl, and many notices in the writings of 
Kern and Vclh 
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hoHocr cimply tho prcdccc^w of modem Javnneso and many 
anthontiw prefer to describe the language of (Iio Wand as Old 
Javoneso before tho Madjapabit period Middlo-Javancso dor 
ing that period and Now Ja\ oncso after the fall of Modjapahit, 
Tho greater part of thia Utcraturo consiMa of free versionB of 
San^Vrit works or of a substratum in Sannknl accompanied by 
a Javanese explanation Onl) a few Javanese works are original 
that la to say not obvioa^ly Inspired by an Indian prolot}T>o 
but on tho other hand neorl} all of them handle their materials 
with freedom and adapt rather than Irnndato what thoj Irorrow 

Ono of tho corbcBt works previivwi appears to be thoTontoo 
PanggQaran a treatiso on cosmologj in w inch Indian and native 
ideas are combined It Is supposed to ha\ o been written about 
1000 A D Before tho foundation of MadjapalilL Ja\ aneso litcra 
tore dourished especially In tho reigns of Erlangga and Djajabaja 
that la in tho eleventh and twelfth centuries rcBpcctl\ c\y About 
tho time of Eriongga were produced tho old prose version of 
tho Mababhamta In which certain episodes of that poem ore 
rendered with great freedom end tho poem called Arjunav i\ &ha 
or tho mamago of Aijuna 

Tho Bhiratayuddha* which states that it was composed by 
Mpoo 8odah in 1187 bj order of Djajabaja prmc© of Kcdlri Is 
even more than tho prose version mentioned above a free 
rendering of porta of the ilohablmratn It Is perhaps baaed on 
an older translation preserved in Boll* Tho Kaui Romayona 
was in tho opinion ofKcra composed about 1200 a D It foUowa 
in essentials tho story of tho Ramayana, but it uos apparently 
composed by a poet unacquainted with Sanskrit who drew his 
knowledge from somo native source now unknown* Ho appears 
to have been a Bivaito To tho eleventh ccnluiy are also roforred 
the Smaradshnna and tho troatlso on prosody called Vntta 
■^fieayo. All this literature Is based upon olassicnl Sanskrit 
models and ia not distinctly Buddhist although tho proso 
version of tho Mohabharata states that it was written for 
Brahmans Sivoltes and Buddhists^ Many other translations 

‘ Edited by atm Ing. IJKO. 

^ A Ingmtat of It b printed In KotuUm. Dalov, Otn. in. 1614 103. 

Ej^Mdea of tha Indiut eplai h»TB also been naed u tbo robjecta ot J%nnem 
Bm Juynboll, c» adU«rfaik»cA( tomtdmonUniMftn hti 

^ Hinloopen lAbbertnn. Payaim Sapanl Saiootial*, 1611. 

Jnynbon. DrU Dotin van Ut OM^fataaiucJu HaXdbidraki, p. 28. 

B-m. 
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or adaptations of Sansknt work are mentioned, such as the 
Niti 6 &^tra, the Sarasamuccaya, the Tantn (m several editions), 
a prose translation of the Brahm&,ndapurana, together with 
grammars and dictionaries The absence of dates makes it 
difficult to use these works for the history of Javanese thought 
But it seems clear that durmg the Madjapahit epoch, or perhaps 
even before it, a strong current of Buddhism permeated Javanese 
hterature, somewhat m contrast with the tone of the works 
hitherto cited Brandes states that the Sutasoma, Vighnotsava, 
Kiinjarakama, Sang Hyang Kamah&.yanikan, and Buddha- 
pamutus are purely Buddhist works and that the Tjantakaparva, 
Arjnnavijaya, N&garakretagama, Wanga and Bubnkshah show 
striking traces of Buddhism^ Some of these works are macces- 
sible to me but two of them deseive examination, the Sang 
Hyang KamahS-yanikan^ and the story of Knnjarakama® The 
first IS tentatively assigned to the Madjapahit epoch or earher, 
the second with the same caution to the eleventh century 
I do not presume to criticize these dates which depend partly on 
linguistic considerations The Kamah&yanikan is a treatise (or 
perhaps extracts from treatises) on Mahayanism as understood m 
Java and presumably on the noimal form of Mahayamsm The 
other work is an edifymg legend mcluding an exposition of the 
faith by no one less than the Buddha Vairocana Tn essentials 
it agrees with the Kamahl,y§,mkan but m details it shows either 
sectarian influence or the idiosyncrasies of the author 

The Kamah&yanikan consists of Sansknt verses explamed 
by a commentary m old Javanese and is partly m the form of 
questions and answers The only authonty whom it cites is 
Dign&ga It professes to teach the MahS-yana and Mantr&yana, 
which 18 apparently a misspelling for Mantray&.na The emphasis 
laid on Bajra (that is vajra or dorje), ghant§;, mudr§/, mandala, 
mystic syllables, and Devls marks it as an offshoot of Tantnsm 
and it offers many parallels to Nepalese hterature On the other 
hand it is cunous that it uses the form Nib&/na not Nirv&na^ Its 

Archaeol OndcrzoeL, i p 98 This statement is abundantly confirmed by 
Krom’s mdex of the proper names m the NftgarakrStagama m Txjdschrtft, LVI 1914, 
pp 495 fE. 

» Edited with transl and notes by J Kat, ’s Gravenhage, 1910 

Edited with transL by H Kem m Verh der K Akademte van W etenschappen 
ie Amslerdam Afd Lett N R 111 3 1901 

* But this probably represents nizbana and is not a Pah form Of Bajra, BSyu 
for Vajra, Vfiyu 
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object U to toaoh a neophyte who haa to receive initiation how 
to become a Buddha' In the eecoad part the pupil la addressed 
aa Jinaputra, that in son of the Buddha or one of the household 
of faith. He is to be moderate but not ascetic In food and 
clothing he is not to cleave to the Burftj>a« and Tantraa but to 
practise the PfljamltAs These are dedoed first as six* and then 
four others are added* Under Prajfi&pMamith is given a some- 
what ohsoure account of the doctrine of SfbyatA Then foIlowB 
the exposition of Paratnaguhya (the highest secret) and MahA 
guhya (the great secret) The latter is defined as being Yoga the 
bh&vpnftA the four noble truths and the ton p&ramltAs The 
former explains the embodiment of BhatAra Vlteaha that is to 
say the vray in which Bodflhfts gods and the world of pheno- 
mena are evolved from a primordial principle called .^vaya 

and apparently eKjuivalant to the HepslcaeAdibuddha* Advaya 
is the father of Buddha and AdvayajfiAna also called Bhar&U 
PrajBApfijamitA la his mother but the Buddha principle at this 
stage la also oallod Xhvarfipa In the neort stage this PiVEirtpa 
takes form as SAkyamuni who is regarded aa a superhuman 
form of Buddhahood rather than as a human teacher for he 
produces from hia right and left ride respeotively Lokerivora and 
BajraplnL Theee bemga produce the first Aksbobhya and 
RatnM^bbava, the second AmltAbha and Amoghariddhi hut 
Vairocana springs directly from the face of SAI^amunl. The five 
superhiman Buddhas ore thus accounted for From Voirooana 
*pTmg lAvaxa (Siva) BrshmA and Yishpu from them the 
clemenU the human body and the whole world A considerable 
part of the troatdBe is oooupiod with connecting these various 
emanations of the Advaya with mysUo syllables and in showing 
ow the five Buddhas oorreepond to the dlfierent Bkandafl 
ements, senses, etc FinaUy we ore told that there are five 
Hevls, or female oounterparts oorresponding in the same order 
to the Buddhas named above and called LocanA MAmaW 
AtjdaravAsml, TAriL and DhAtviivarl But it is declared that 


^^*WTi^‘vUyii*liin«u, p. so. PrtpUm bnHrfJ. trwa bluTwIbUr ib, i&d 
nuhoday*!, Yen* jty*m g^T^UKy^nto hh*Ti»h 


. k»HAnU. Tliy*, dbyin*. 

^ JUUit, k*nini, nmditl, opekitO, 

rteK<rt94*jyCh* tauhe* * Pk/iuAwlMi rimC dootrtae ot ci ea U re 

■ .. ^ Atra, VUlwa*tMi«tL«n*n *1* eTolT«d Imm Um odgfaul 

tpUi to erolre Uw iro^ 
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the jBrst and last of these are the same and therefore there are 
really only four Devis 

The legend of Kufijarakama relates how a devout Yaksha 
of that name went to Bodhicitta^ and asked of Vairocana 
mstruction m the holy law and more especially as to the mysteries 
of rebirth Vairocana did not refuse but bade his would-be pupd 
first visit the realms of Yama, god of the dead Knnjarakama 
did so, saw the pumsbments of the underworld, mcludmg the 
torments prepared for a friend of bis, whom he was able to warn 
on lus return Yama gave him some explanations respectmg 
the alternation of life and death and he was subsequently 
privileged to receive a brief but more general exposition of 
doctrme from Vairocana himself 

This doctrme is essentially a variety of Indian pantheism 
but pecuhar m its termmology masmuch as Vairocana, hke 
Knshna m the BhagavadgitS,, proclaims himself to be the All- 
Grod and not merely the chief of the five Buddhas He quotes 
with approval the saymg “you are I I am you” and affiims 
the identity of Buddlnsm and Sivaism Among the monks^ 
there are no rtiuldas {% e none who have attamed hberation) 
because they all consider as two what is really one “The 
Buddlusts say, we are Bauddhas, for the Lord Buddha is our 
highest deity we are not the same as the ^ivaites, for the Jjord 
^iva IS for them the highest deity ” The Sivaites are represented 
as saymg that the five Ku^ikas are a development or mcama- 
tions of the five Buddhas “Well, my son” is the conclusion, 
“These are all one we are Siva, we are Buddha ” 

In this curious exposition the author seems to imply that 
his doctnne is different from that of ordmaiy Buddhists, and to 
reprimand them more decidedly than Sivaites He several times 
u'^cs the phrase Na?no Bhaldra, namali Sivdya (Had, Lord had 
to bua) yet he can hardly be said to favour the ^ivaites on the 
vhole, for his All-God is Vairocana who once (but only once) 
roccues the title of Buddha The doctrme attnbuted to the 
on nitcs that the five Kusikas are identical vath the superhuman 
utldlins remains obscure^ Those five personages are said to be 
often mentioned in old Javanese htorature but to be vanously 

> TJio 11*0 of thin word, rLi n nnmo (or tho residence of Vairocana, seems to be 
f* eiili*r to r ir author 

» ^ ry. rm inMi.de <u«itc ascetics as well as Buddhist monha. 
furth'-r di ,ni««inn m Kcm'e edition, p IG 
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enumerated^ They are identified "with the five Indraa but 
these again are s^d to be the five sonsos (indnyas) Hence 
we can find a parallel to thm dootrlne in the teaching of the 
K'RTnahfLyftnikan that the five Baddhaa ootreepond to the five 
eensee. 

Two other apodal theeea are enounced In the story of 
Kufijarakar^ The first is Vairooana e analyaiB of a human 
being which makes it oonsiat of five Atmans or souls called 
respectively Atman Cetan&tman Parfttman Nirfttman and 
Antarfttman, which somehow correqiond to the five elements 
five senses and five Skandbas The singular list suggests that 
the outhOT was imperfectly aoquamted with the meaning of the 
Sansknt words employed and the whole terminology is strange 
In a Buddhist writer StlH in the later Upantahads* the epithet 
panc&tmaka is apphed to the human body espedaHy in the 
GarbhaUpaniflhad which like the passage hero under oonsidera 
tiem ghrea a psychophyslologicial explanation of the develop- 
ment of an embryo into a human bemg 

The second thesis is put m the mouth of Yama. He states 
that when a being has finished his term in purgatory he returns 
to life m this world first as a worm or insect, then succcsBively 
as a higher nnimal and a hnniRn being first diseased or maimed 
and finally perfect. No parallel has yet been quoted to this 
account of metempsychosis. 

Thus the Kufijarakar^a contains pecuhar views which are 
probably sectarian or individual. On the other hand their 
apparent alngulatity may be due to our small knowledge of old 
Javanese Hteraturo Though other wntmgB ore not known to 
extol V alrocana as being Siva and Buddha in one, yet they have 
no scruple in identifying Buddhlwt and Brahmamo deitlee or 
connecting them by some system of «ni«TistionB, as we have 
®^roady seen in the Kn Tnnhftyftnilmn Such an identity is still 
mote definitely proclaimed in the old Javaneee vuruon of the 
Sutssoma Jfttaka* It is called Pum"bftda-S&nta and ttos 

* Ai Um IWlipin In modem T 

JUtrbba. Up. 1 end 3 , wpedally tb# phraM p«iicA*m V iulm 

BUnn* lUhl Kir Up. ZL Be -ri eahe pom >> pen 

®«lii peaatml. r i 

“Ortr de glng yen QT»*mw* ea op Jire" fai 

^ W"*! Afi. Lta,iS.C Dml. 1888. 

SatewmijUeke m* Speyer ■ trenilettai of the Jtt- WmlU pp. *91-313, 
wiia Ua Dotee ud reference*. It k No. S37 in the PeB CrJWttim of 
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composed by Tantular who hved at Madjapahit m the reign of 
Rajasanagara (1360-1389 ad) Tn theTndian ongmalSutasoma 
18 one of the previous births of Gotama But the Javanese 
wiiter describes him as an Avatara of the Buddha who is 
BrahmS,, Vishnu and l^vara, and he states that “The Lord 
Buddha IS not different from 6iva the king of the gods . .They 
are distmct and they are one Tn the Law is no duahsm ” The 
superhuman Buddhas are identified with various Hindu gods 
and also with the five senses Thus Amitabha is Mahadeva and 
Amoghasiddhi is Vishnu This is only a shght variation of the 
teaching m the Kamahayanikan There Brahmamc deities 
emanate from ^akyamum through various Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas here the Buddha spirit is regarded as eqmvalent to 
the Hindu Tnmurti and the various aspects of this spirit can 
be described m either Brahmanic or Buddhistic terminology 
though m reahty aU Buddhas, Bodlusattvas and gods are one 
But like the other authors quoted, Tantular appears to lean to 
the Buddhist side of these equations, especially for didactic 
purposes For instance he says that meditation should be 
gmded “by Loke^vara’s word and ^akyamnni’s spirit ” 


7 

Thus it will be seen that if we take Javanese epigraphy, 
momiments and hterature together with Chinese notices, they 
to some extent confirm one another and enable us to form an 
outhne picture, though with many gaps, of the history of 
thought and religion m the island Fa-Hsien tells us that m 
418 A D Brahmamsm flourished (as is testified by the inscrip- 
tions of Pumavarman) but that the Buddhists were not worth 
mentioning Immediately aftei wards, probably m 423, Guna- 
vaxman is said to have converted She-po, if that be Java, to 
Buddhism, and as he came from Kashmir he was probably a 
Sarvastiv&dm Other monks are mentioned as havmg visited 
the southern seas^ About 690 I-Ching says that Buddhism of 
the Mfllasarvastivadin school was flourishing m Sumatra, which 
he visited, and m the other islands of the Archipelago The 
remarkable senes of Buddhist monuments m mid Java ex- 

1 See Nanjio Cat. Nos 137, 138 
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tending from about 770 to 000 a d confirm« !iIa ftnlcment But 
two questions arise Firstly, Is there anj explanation of this 
sudden cfllorcsccnco of Buddliism in the Archlpclogo and next 
what was its doctrinal cbaractcrt If as TiVranUtha says tho 
disciples of Vasubondhu cvangcliicd tho countries of tho East 
thdr Influenco might well haro been productive about tho tlrao 
of I-Ching e Tiiit But In anj com dtmng the sixth and rovonth 
centuries TcUgious travellers most havo been continually 
journeying between India and China In both directions and 
Bomo of them must havo landed In tho Archipelago At tho 
beginning of tho sixth century Buddhism was not y ct decadent 
in India and was all tho fashion in China It is not thereforo 
surprising If it was planted In tho Wands hdng on tho route 
It may bo as Indicated above that some specially powerful 
body of Hindus coming from tho region of Oujaml and professing 
Buddhlitm founded In Java a new state 

As to tho character of this early Javanese Buddhism w e havo 
the testimony of Inching that It was of tho MCdosan^tlv&din 
school and Tllnayanlit Ho wrote of what ho had seen In 
Sumatra but of what bo knew only by hearsay in Java and his 
statement ofTors some diUlcultlcs Probably Hinayardsm was 
introduced by Qunavarman but was saperseded by other 
loachingB which were Imported from time to timo after they had 
won for thcmseWca a position In India. For lUo temple of 
Knlwn (aj> 770) is dedicated to TArtl and tho inscription 
found there speaks of tho Mahayana with vonoroUon Tlio lolcr 
Buddhiwn of Java has literary records which so for as I know 
are unreservedly Mohnyonlst but probably tho sculptures of 
Boroboodocr arc tho most doHnUo expression which wo shall 
over havo of Its oorUcr phases Since they contain Images of tho 
fivo superhuman Buddhas and of numorous Bodhlsaltvos they 
con hardly bo colled onythlim but Blnhayonist, But on tho 
other hand tho personality of ^kyamuni is omphaaized his lifo 
and previous births oro pictured In o long sorics of sculptures 
and Maltreya Is duly honoured Similar coUocUons of pictures 
ond Images may bo scou In Burma which dlllor dootrinally from 
those in Java chiefly by rubxtituting tho four human BudflVmsi 
and Maltreya tor the superhuman Buddhas But Mohayouist 
teaching doclaros that those hnmi\ii Buddhnu aro reflexes of 

* OctUDA, ^ Frmlganu 4 jm 1 TT Vit^a mUia- 
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counterparts of the superhuman Buddhas so that the difference 
18 not great 

Mahayamst Buddhism m Camboja and at a later period m 
Java itseH was mextncably combmed with Hinduism, Buddha 
bemg either directly identified with ^iva or regarded as the 
pnmordial spirit from which ^iva and all gods sprmg But the 
sculptures of Boroboedoer do not mdicate that the artists knew 
of any such amalgamation nor have inscriptions been found 
there, as m Camboja, which explam this compound theology 
It would seem that Buddhism and Brahmanism co-existed m 
the same districts but had not yet begun to fuse doctrmaUy. 
The same condition seems to have prevailed m western India 
durmg the seventh and eighth centuries, for the Buddhist caves 
of Ellora, though situated m the neighbourhood of Brahmamo 
buildings and approximatrng to them m style, contam sculptures 
which mdicate a purely Buddhist cultus and not a mixed 
pantheon 

Our meagre knowledge of Javanese history makes it difficult 
to estimate the spheres and relative strength of the two rehgions 
In the plams the Buddhist monuments are more numerous and 
also more ancient and we might suppose that the temples of 
Prambanan mdicate the beginning of some change m behef 
But the temples on the Dieng plateau seem to be of about the 
same age as the oldest Buddhist monuments Thus nothing 
refutes the supposition that Brahmanism existed m Java from 
the time of the first Hindu colonists and that Buddhism was 
mtroduced after 400 ad It may be that Borohoedoer and the 
Dieng plateau represent the rehgious centres of two different 
kingdoms But this supposition is not necessary for m India, 
whence the Javanese received their ideas, groups of temples are 
found of the same age but belongmg to different sects Thus m 
the Khajraho groupi some shrmes are Jam and of the rest some 
are dedicated to §iva and some to Vishnu 

The earhest records of Javanese Brahmanism, the mscnp- 
tions of Pfimavaiuian, axe Vishnuite but the Brahmamsm which 
prevailed m the eighth and ninth centuries was m the mam 
^vaite, though not of a strongly sectarian type Brahmfi,, 
Vishnu and Siva were all worshipped both at Prambanan and 
on the Dieng but §iva together with Gane^a, Durg^, and Nandi 

1 About 950-1050 a d Fergusson, Hxst of Indian Architecture, n p 141 
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li evidently the chief doily An lmB;;t3 of ‘^iva in Iho form of 
Bba}Ara Gam or MahAgaru l<( Instilled in one of the 9hnn» At 
PrambAnan ThU deity w charactcnutic of Javanese Hinduism 
and apparently peculiar to it He in represented as an elderly 
bearded man vreanng a nchly ornamented costume There is 
comething in Iho po^o and drapery which recalls Chinese art 
and I thinlc the figure is duo to Chinese influence for at the 
present day many of the images found in tho temples of Dali 
are clearly imitated from Chinese models (or perhaps made by 
Chinese artlsta) and this mn\ have happened in earlier times 
Tho Chinese annals record several Instances of religious objects 
being presented by tho ErapcfOrs to Javanese princes Though 
Bhat&raOaru Is only an aspect of Siva be Is a suD)cimll> distinct 
pcTAOnahty to bare a shnno of his oirn hko OanHa and DurgH 
la temples where tho principal imago of ^iva la of another Iwmd 

Tho samo typo of Bmhmanl«m lasted at least until tho 
erection of Ponatamn (c lloO) Tlio temple appeom to bavo 
been dedicated to Siva but Hko Pfambanan it is omamcnlcd 
with scenes from tho Ilama>*ann and from Vislmuite Purinaa' 
The literature which can bo definitely assigned to tho reigns of 
Bjajsbaja and Eriongga Is Brabmanlo in tone but both Uteraturo 
and monumenta indicate that somowhat later there was a ro 
viva! of Buddhism Something similar appears to have happened 
in other countries In Comboja tho Inscripllona of Jayavorman 
VII (c US5 A D ) oro more definitely Buddhist than those of 
hU predecessors and in 1200 Chou Ta kuan regarded tho country 
as mainly Buddhist Parakrama Balm of Ccjlon (1153-1180) 
was zcaloua for the faith and so were several kings of Siam 1 am 
inclined to think that this movement was a consequeneo of tho 
flouTi"h1ng condition of Buddhism at Pagan in Burma from 
1050 to 1250 Pagan certainly stimulated religion in both Siam 
and Ceylon and Siam rcaolcd strongly on Caraboja* It is true 
that tho later Buddlilsm of Java was by no means of tho 
Siamese typo but probably tho idea was current that tho great 
kings of tho world were pkms Buddhists and consoquontly In 

* B*e Kiteli*!, **RMbenl>ei pr^pontc^iTs coacr bMt Kriaku »t bu reUata 
<le» UTuplM do JfcT*** la T^>dadkrJ/l u. IW» pp. 07-174 

• Ifl Cuaboj* tibfl renlt ■eciai to b«B doable. P»Il BwHM m nteml 
from Slus Mid alUtutcly conqaend »II oUwt fonsi cJ reUfiton, bat fcpr mok Um* 
iubaywilat BarlrUikm wbkb tu oUtr In Caabo)*. r I ^ utd recelT*d Coart 
potrooaiie. 
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most- comitnes tlie local form of Buddhism, whatever it was, 
began to be held in esteem Java had constant comummcation 
with Camboja and Champa and a Inug of Madjapalnt mained 
a princess of the latter country It is also possible that a direct 
stimulus may have been received from India, for the statement 
of TaranStha^ that when Bihar was sacked by the Moham- 
medans the Buddhist teachers fled to other regions and that 
some of them went to Camboja is not improbable 

But though the prestige of Buddhism mcreased m the 
thirteenth centmy no rupture mth Brahmamsm took place and 
Pah Buddhimi does not appear to have entered Java The unity 
of the two rehgious is proclaimed. Buddha and ^iva are one 
But the K.aniahkyanikan while adniitting the Trmiurti makes 
it a derivative, and not even a primary derivative, of the 
ongmal Buddha spirit It has been stated that the rehgion of 
Java m the Madjapahit epoch was Sivaisni witli ahttleBuddhi'?m 
thrown in on the understanding that it was merely another 
method of formidatmg the same doctrine It is vei^^ hkely that 
the bulk of the population worshipped TTmdu deities, for they 
are the gods of this world and dispense its good things Yet the 
natives still speak of the old rehgion as Buddhagania; the old 
tunes are “Buddha times’' and even the flights of stairs leading 
up to the Dieug plateau are called Buddha steps This would 
hardly be so if m the Madjapahit epoch Buddha had not seemed 
to be the most striking figure m the non-Mohammedan rehgion 
Also, the ma3onty of rdigious works which have suii'ived from 
this period are Buddhwt It is true that we have the Bamayana, 
the Bhorata Yuddha and many other specimens of Brahmamc 
hteratiire But these, especially m their Javanese dress, are 
belles JcUrcs rather than theology , whereas Ivomah^yamkan and 
Kuiijarakama are dogmatic treatises Hence it would appear 
that the rehgious life of Madjapalnt was rooted in Buddhism, 
but a most tolerant Buddhism which had no desire to repudiate 
Bralimamsm 

^ I have already briefly analysed the Sang Hyang Kauia- 
hayumkan winch seems to be the most authoritative exposition 
of thl^ creed The learned editor has collected many parallels 
from Tibetan and Yepalese works and similar parallels between 
Javanese and Tibetan iconography have been indicated by 

^ Chap 37 
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Ployto* and others Tho explanation most bo that tho Into forms 
of Buddhist art and doctrine which flouruhod In Sfagadha spread 
to Tibet and Kopal but worn also introduced into Java Tho 
Komah&jilnikan appears to bo a paraphrase of a Sanskrit 
original perhaps distorted and mutnated This onglnal has not 
been identified with any work known to exist In India but might 
well bo a Mahayamst catechism composed there about tho 
eleventh century Tho terminology of tho treatise Is peculiar 
particularly In calling the uUimato principle Advaya and tho 
more personal manifestation of H Divanlpa Tho former term 
may bo paralleled In Hcmacandm and tho Amamkosha which 
give respectively as synonyms for Buddha advaya (in whom Is 
no duality) and odvayavAdin (who preaches no duahtj ) but 
Bivorfipa has not been found In any other work* It Is also 
rcmarhablo that tho KamahiLyAnlknn docs not teach tho 
doctrine ot tho three bodies of Buddha* It dearly states* that 
tho Ihvarfipa la identical with tho highest being worshipped by 
vanoos sects with Panunoidnya Paramaiiva tho Pupusha of 
tho folloims of Kapila tho Kirguna of tho Mshnmtes etc 
Many names of sects and doctrines are mentioned which remain 
obscure but Iho dcsiro to ropresent thorn all as essentloUy 
identical Is obvious. 

Tho Kflmahdyilnlkan recognites tho theoretical identity of 
the highest principles In Buddhism and Vishnuism* but It does 
not appear that Vishnu Buddha was over a popular conception 
like Siva Buddha or that tho compound deity called Siva 
Viahiju Hori Haro SoAkaro Narftyana cto so well known In 
Cambojo, enjoyed much honour in Java, Visbpu is relegated 
to a distinctly secondary podtion and tho Javanese version of 
tho Mahabhorala Is more distinctly 6ivoito than tho Srmskrit 
text. StQl ho has a shnno at Prarobonsn tho story of tho 
Raraayana is depleted thcro and at Ponataron and various 

' ‘‘Bliiirm^iotdeKeimtanabctU&htjtuQpJaTA^tiiiKjd ic4d«Taal Land t% 
Vol^^Hnia m IftdtrlandtcM Indil, IWl nA lOOi 

Tbit ue of tdnjt and tdrajaridfai ttmilbcu tbe nuplckn tiiai Um 
orighu ol Um AdraHa phCnaophy an to tw aoogbl faa BoddMwm 

* It tiMi the vord trOeija bot u|. \«J7 delloc* it as tnetnhtf Klja, Tih and 
eittk 

* In a pe***se vhloh ia not translated from the BanArit and may therelon 
mUot the nfigkns eondltkm ol Jara. 

* So too fai the Sotaeoma J*ts^ Amn^ulddhl is said to bo Vkhen. 
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unedited manuscripts contain allusions to his worship, more 
especially to his mcamation as Narasunha and to the Garuda 
on which he ndes^ 


8 


At present nearly all the inhabitants of Java profess Islam 
although the rehgion of a few tribes, such as the Tenggarese, is 
still a mixture of Hinduism with mdigenous behefs But even 
among nominal Moshms some traces of the older creed survive 
On festival days such monuments as Boroboedoer and Pram- 
banan are frequented by crowds who, if they offer no worship, 
at least tabe pleasure m examining the aneient statues Some 
of these however receive more definite honours they are pamted 
red and modest offerings of flowers and frmt are laid before them 
Yet the respect shown to particular images seems due not to 
old tradition but to modem and wiongheaded. mterpretations 
of their meaning Thus at Boroboedoer the rehef which represents 
the good tortoise saving a shipwiecked crew receives offermgs 
from women because the small figures on the tortoise’s back are 
supposed to be children The minor forms of Indian mythology 
still flourish All classes beheve m the existence of rakaasas, 
boetas (bhutas) and widadans (vidyfldharis), who are regarded 
as spirits similar to the Jinns of the Arabs. Lakshmi suivives 
m the female gemus beheved even by rigid Mohammedans to 
preside over the cultivation of nee and the somewhat disreput- 
able sect known as Santu Birahis are said to adore devas and 
the forces of nature^ Less obvious, but more important as more 
deeply affectmg the national character, is the tendency towards 
mysticism and asceticism What is known as ngelmoe® plays 
a considerable part m the rehgious life of the modem Javanese 
The word is simply the Arabic him (or knowledge) used m the 
sense of secret science It sometimes signifies mere magic but 
the higher foims of it, such as the tigelmoe Tpeling, are said to 
teach that the contemplative life is the way to the knowledge 
of God and the attainment of supernatural powers With such 


Bxjdragen tot de Taal Land en Volkenkunde van Ned -Indxe, 

lyOo, pp 412—420 

V * 7°^ ^7 p 154 The whole chapter contamR much information 

about the Hindu elements m modem Javanese rehgion 

’ See Veth, I c and ngdmoe m Encyd van Nederlandsch Indx^ 
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ngelmoe is often ooimeoted a belief m motcmpeyohosifl in the 
Illuaory nature of the worfd and in the officaoy of regulating 
the breath Asootloimn is still known under the name of t&p& 
and it la said that there are many reoluaes who live on alms 
and spend their time in meditation. The ofiinlty of all this to 
Indian religion is obvioua although the Javanese have no idea 
that it IS in any way moompatlble with orthodox Islam 

Indian religion which in Java is represented merely by the 
influenoe of the past on the present is not dead in Bali^ whore 
though much mixed with abonginal superstitions it is still a 
distinct and national faith able to hold its own against Mohom 
medanism and ChnsH^nity* 

The island of Bah. Is divided from the east coast of Java only 
by a narrow strait but the inhabitants possess certam oharaoters 
oftheirown. They are more robustmbnild, their language is dis 
tinotfromJavaneeethoughbelongiDgtotheBamegToup and oven 
the alphabet presents idiosynoraaics Their laws sooial instltn 
tionSf oustoms and calendar show many peonlinrities oxphoable 
on the suppodtion that they have preseired the andent usages 
of pre-Mohanmiedan Java At present the population is divided 
into the Bah Agas or aborigmes and the Wong Madjapahlt who 
profess to have immigrated from that kingdom The Chinese 
referenoes* to Boh seem unoertain but if accepted indloate that 
it was known in the middle ages as a religious centre It was 
probably a colony and dependency of Madjapahit and when 
Madj^iahlt fell it beoame a refuge for those who were not willing 
to eooept Mam 

Caste Is Btni a sooial instatudon in Bali, nlames being 
recogmred, namely BrahmunH Kshatriyas (Satnyas) Vaisyas 
(Visiaa) Sudras and Padaa. These distinctions ore rigidly 
observed and though mtennarriage (which m former times was 
often pTTTiished with death) is now permitted the offspring are 
not recognized as belonging to the caste of the BTq«inor parent 
The bodies of the dead are burned and Batl, which was formerly 
frequent, is believed still to take plaoe in noble families Pork 

* Abo to moo exteoi In X<ombok. Tlw wtv farmetlj the ruling 

hi thk kluul and »tin {omkd tbei« hi ocoildeTkble nambon. 

* It hu eren been ■o^^.ted th&t htadnlied UalaTi eerried kdm lAlnt tncei ol 
lodUn reiigioo to lUdtgucsr Bw T'tmjtf Poo 1606, p. 83, whm 7^ H b 
■xplnhud aa Yeng (-God In. Uftlay) But 

* Qroeaertldt, pp. 10 US, H>. 
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IS the only meat used and, as m other Hindu countries, oxen 
are never slaughtered 

An idea of the Balinese rehgion may perhaps he given most 
easily by descnbmg some of the temples These are veiy abund- 
ant m the neighbourhood of Boelehng (the capital) alone I have 
seen more than ten of considerable size As buildings they are 
not ancient, for the stone used is soft and does not last much 
more than fifty years But when the edifices are rebuilt the 
ancient shape is preseived and what we see m Bah to-day 
probably represents the style of the middle ages The temples 
consist of two or more courts surrounded by high walls W orship 
IS performed m the open air there are various pyiamids, seats, 
and small shrmes hhe dovecots but no balls or rooms The gates 
are ornamented with the heads of monsters, especially hons 
with large ears and wmglihe expansions at the side The outer- 
most gate has a characteristic shape It somewhat resembles an 
Indian gopuram divided mto two parts by a sharp, clean cut m 
the middle and tradition quotes m explanation the stoiy of a 
long who was refused entrance to heaven but cleft a passage 
through the portal with hia sword 

In the outer court stand various sheds and hollow wooden 
cylinders which when struck give a sound like bells Another 
ornamented doorway leads to the second court where are found 
some or all of the foUowmg objects (a) Sacred trees, especially 
Ficus elastica (b) Sheds with seats for human bemgs It is said 
that on certam occasions these are used by mediums who be- 
come inspired by the gods and then give oracles (c) Seats for 
the gods, generally under sheds They are of various kinds 
There is usually one conspicuous chair with an ornamental back 
and a scroll hangmg belund it which bears some such inscription 
as This IS the chair of the Bhatara ” Any deity may be 
mvited to take this seat and receive worship Sometimes a stone 
linga 18 placed upon it In some temples a stone chair, called 
pafimasana, is set apart for Sfuya (c?) Small shrmes two or 
three feet high, set on posts or pedestals When well executed 
they are similar to the cabmets used m Japanese temples as 
shrmes for images but when, as often happens, they are roughly 
made they are curiously like dovecots On them are himg strips 
of dried palm -leaves m bunches like the Japanese gohei As a 
rule the shrmes contam no image but only a small seat and some 
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object* said to bo stones \fluch aro ^rrnppcd up In n cloth and 
called Artjeh' In somo temples (e^ tho Bale Agoeng at 
Slngaraja) there aro erections called Mcru aappovd to represent 
the sacred mountain where tho gods reside Thej consist of a 
stout pedestal or baaia of bnck on which Is erected a cabinet 
shrine as already described Above this are largo round discs 
mode of straw and wood which may bo described oa curved 
roofs or umbrellas. They aro from three to five in number and 
nso one above the other with slight Intervals between them 
(e) In many temples (for instonco at Sangsit and Sawan) 
pyramidal erccHona are found either In addition to tho Mcrus 
or instead of them At tho end of tho second court is a pyramid 
In four stages or terraces, often with prolongations at tho side 
of the main atructnro or at right angles to it It is ascended by 
several staircases consisting of about twenty five steps and at 
tho top are luwa of cabinet shnnes 

Daily worship Is not performed In these temples but offerings 
am laid before tho shnnes from tuno to time bj those who need 
tho help of tho gods and there arc aovcml annual festivals Tho 
object of tho ritual is not to honoorany Imago or object habitually 
kept in tho temple but to induco tho gods who aro supposed to 
be hovermg round Uko birds to seat themselves in tho chair 
provided or to enter into some sacred object and then rccclvo 
homage and offonnga. Thus both tho ideas and ceremonial aro 
different from those which prevail in Hindu temples and have 
more afflmty with Polynesian beliefs Tho deities nro called 
Dewa but many of them aro indigenous Daturosplnts (especially 
mountain spirits) such as Dowa Qunung Agung who aro somo* 
times Identifled with Indian gods. 

Somewhat different ore tho DurgH temples These aro 
dedicated to tho spirits of tho dead but the images of Durgft 
and her attendant Knllkl roccivo veneration In them much as 
in Kmfla temples. But on tho whole tho Malay or Polynesian 
element seemed to me to bo in practice stronger than Hlndulfm 
In the religion of the Balinese and this Is borne out by the fact 
that the PSmnngku or priest of the indigenous gods rnnWn 
higher than tho Pfidanda or Brahmsn priest But by talking to 
Bsltnese on© may obtain a different impression for they are 
proud of their connection with Modjapahit and HmdnJiiTn they 

* ITdt word Appeus to b* Um area, aa Imago for wotihlp. 
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wjllmgly speak of such subjects and Hmdu deities are constantl 
represented in works of art. Gane^a, Indra, Vishnu, Itpshni 
Smya, Garuda and ^iva, as well as the heroes of the Mah&.bh{ 
rata, are well known but I have not heard of worship bein 
offered to any of them except DurgS, and ^iva under the fon 
of the bnga Figures of Vishpu ridmg on Garuda are ver 
common and a certam class of artificers are able to produ( 
images of aU weU known Indian gods for those who care 1 
order them Many Indian works such as the V eda, Mahabharat, 
B&m&yana, Brahm&purana and Nitisastra are known by nan 
and are said to exist not m the ongmal Sanskrit but m ICav 
I fancy that they are rarely read by the present generation, bi 
any knowledge of them is much respected The Balinese thoug 
confused m their theology are greatly attached to their rehgic 
and beheve it is the ancient faith of Madjapalut 

I was unable to discover m the neighbourhood of Smgara 
even such famt traces of Buddhism as have been reported I 
previous authors^, but they may exist elsewhere The expressic 
^iva-Buddha was knowxi to the Pedandas but seemed to hai 
no hvmg significance, and perhaps certam families have 
traditional and purely nominal connection with Buddhism 1 
Durga temples however I have seen figures described as Pus 
the Chinese equivalent of Bodhisattva, and it seems thi 
Chinese artists have remtroduced mto this miscellaneoi 
pantheon an element of corrupt Buddhism, though the native 
do not recognize it as such 

The art of Bah is more fantastic than that of ancient Jav 
The carved work, whether m stone or wood, is general 
polychromatic Figures are piled one on the top of another . 
m the sculptures of Central America and there is a marke 
tendency to emphasize projections Leaves and flowers are vei 
deeply carved and such features as ears, tongues and teeth a 
monstrously prolonged Thus Bahnese statues and rehefs hai 
a curiously bristling and scaly appearance and are apt to see 
barbaric, especially if taken separatelyz Yet the general aspe 
of the temples is not nnpleasmg The brilliant colours ar 


T 


^ Javaanache en Balischo Eeredicnst” in Btjd 

en VoUcenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 1910 I visited Bab in 1911 

svi .^.d to b?k2r“” “ p 
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fantMtio ootUncs hannomTo ^th the tropirnl vepclation wlilcU 
Biuiuundfl them and Fiigjrwt that the puanlian deities take phnpo 
as gorgeous Iniecla Such hltane figures are not unknown in 
Indian mythology but in Balinese nrt Cl»ine*c influence is 
perhaps stronger than Indian The C1i{nc*o probaldv frequented 
the island as carij os the Hindus nnd nrc nny. found ihcro in 
abundance Besides the statues called Pu a nlrcadj mentioned 
ChincM landseapca arc often painted 1)01110(1 the rcats of tlio 
Bctos and in the temple on the \ olcano Batoer where n spc*cinl 
place U nadgned to oil thoBalmewi tnbes the Chines have their 
om shnno It Is wfd that the temples In southern Bali whicli 
arc older ond larger then tboMs In the north sliow even more 
decided wgna of Chines influence and are surrounded b} stono 
figures of Chincao as guardians 



CHAPTER XLI 


CENTRAL ASIA 

1 

The term C^^ntefvl Asia is here used to denote the Tanm basm, 
■without rigidly excliidmg neighbouring countnes sueh as the 
Oxus region and Badakshan Tins basm is a depression sur- 
loimded on three sides by high moimtains only on the east is 
the barrier dividing it from Clmia relatively low The water of 
the whole area discharges through the many branched Tanm 
river into Lake Lobiior This so-called lake is now merely a 
flooded morass and the basm is a desert with occasional oases 
Ijiiig chiefly near its edges The fertile portions were formerly 
more consideiable but a quarter of a century ago this remote 
and lonely region mterested no one but a few sportsmen and 
geographers The results of recent exploration have been im- 
portant and siirpnsmg The and sands have yielded not only 
rums statues and frescoes but whole hbranes ivntten m a dozen 
languages The value of such discovenes for the general histoiy 
of Asia IS clear and they are of capital importance for our special 
subject, smce durmg many centimes the Tanm region and its 
neighbounng lands were centres and highways for Buddhism 
and possibly the scene of many changes whose ongm is now 
obscure But I am uufortimate m havmg to discuss Central 
Asian Buddhism before scholars have had time to pubhsh or 
even catalogue completely the store of matenal collected and 
the reader must remember that the statements m tliis chapter 
are at best tentative and mcomplete They will certainly be 
supplemented and probably corrected as year by year new 
dociunents and works of art are made kno'vvn 

Tanm, m watery metaphor, is not so much a basm as a pool 
m a Ldal nver flowmg alternately to and from the sea \Ve can 
imagine that m such a pool creatures of very different proven- 
ance might be foimd together So currents both from east to 
west and from west to east passed through the Tanm, leavmg 
behind whatever could hve theie Clunese administration and 
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civilisation from the cast Ironions from the T^*C3t bearing wth 
thpim In tho stream fragments that had drifted from Asia llinor 
and Byzontiom, whilo still other currenta brought Hindos and 
UbetanB from the south. 

One feature of special interest in the history of tho Tonm 
is that it -was in touch Tdth Baotna and tho regions conquered 
by Alirrandcr and through them with western art and thought 
Another is that its inhabitants indnded not only Iranian tnbca 
butthespeakersof an Aryan language hitherto unknown whoso 
presence so for east may oblige us to revise our \iows about tho 
history of tho Aryan race A third choractcristio is that from 
the dawn of history to tho middlo ages warlike nomads wero 
continuaDy passing through tho country All these people 
whether wo call them Iramans Turks or Mongols had tho same 
peculiarity they hod little culture of their own but thoj picked 
up and trauBported tho ideas of others Tho most remarkable ox 
ample of this Is the mtroduction of Islam into Europe and India 
HotWngqoitesostnkinghappencdinoariicragcs yottnbessimdar 
to the TurksbroughtMaidchao ism ondNcstorion Christianity into 
China and played no small part in tho introduction of Buddhism 

A bnef catalogue of tho languages represented m tho manu 
scripts and inscriptions discovered will give a safe If only 
provisional Idea of the many influences at work in Central Asia 
and its Importonco as a receiving and distributing centre The 
number of tongues sunultanoously in uso for popular or learned 
purposes was remarkably largo To say nothing of great polyglot 
libranoa like Tun hnang n small coUootion at Toyog Is reported 
as contftimng InrUnn Maiilch**wn Synao Bogdion Uigur and 
Chinese books The writing wiotonals employed wiaro vanoua 
like the idioms and mclude imported palm leaves blroh bark 
plates of wood or bamboo leather and paper which last was In 
use from the first century a.o onwards In dry atmosphere 
all enjoyed singular longevity 

Numerous SnnsVrit writings have been found all dealing 
with raligiDua or quasi rehgious subjects as mediome and 
were then considered to be Relatively modern 
Mftlmyaiiiat literature Is-abundant but greater Interest attaches 
to portjona of an otherwise lost Sanskrit canon which agree in 
rabrtanoe though not verbally with tho correepoudmg passages 
in the Pali Canon and are apparently the original text from 
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which much of the Chinese Tnpitaha was translated The 
manuscripts hitherto published mclude Sutras from the Sam- 
yntta and Ekottara Agamas, a considerable part of the 
Dharmapada, and the Pratimoksha of the Sarvfistiv&cbn school. 
Fa-Hsien states that the monks of Central Asia were aU students 
of the language of India and even m the seventh centuiy Hsuan 
Chuang tells us the same of Kucha Portions of a Sansknt 
grammar have been found near Turfan and m the earher period 
at any rate Sansknt was probably understood m pohte and 
learned society Some palm leaves from Mmg-Oi contam frag- 
ments of two BudHhist rehgious dramas, one of which is the 
Sfinputra-prakarana of As^vaghosha The handwntmg is beheved 
to date from the epoch of Kamshka so that we have here the 
oldest known Sansknt manuscnpts, as well as the oldest 
specimens of Indian dramatic art^ They are wiitten hke the 
Indian classical dramas m Sansknt and vanous foims of 
Pr&,knt The latter represent hitherto unknown stages m the 
development of Indian dialects and some of them are closely 
aUied to the language of Aioka’s mscnptions Another Prfi,knt 
text is the version of the Dharmapada wiitten in Kharoshlihi 
characters and discovered by the Dutrenil de Rhms mission 
near Khotan®, and numerous official documents m this language 
and alphabet have been brought home by Stem from the same 
region It is probable that they are approximately coeval with 
the Kushan dynasty m India and the use of an Indian vernacular 
as well as of Sansknt m Central Asia shows that the connection 
between the two countnes was not due merely to the mtro- 
duction of Buddhism 

Besides these hitherto unknown forms of PrSJmt, Central 
Asia has astonished the learned world with two new languages, 
both wiitten m a special vanety of the Brahmi alphabet caUed 
Central Asian Gupta One is sometimes caUed Nordansch and 
is regarded by some authonties as the language of the Sakas 
whose mcursions mto India appear to have begun about the 
^ond century b o and by others as the language of the 
Kushans and of Kamshka’s Empue It is stated that the basis 
ot the language is Iraman but strongly influenced by Indian 

iwaLira^^im’ Buddhtshacher Dramen, 1911, and td , Das Sdriputra 

* See Senart, “Le ms Kharoshthl da Dhammapada,” mJA, 1898, n p 193 
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idioma* Manylnmalntionflof Malmyanial lilcralurolforlnManco 
the SuramaprabhJlM VajmcchwllfcA and ApTvriinilA}Tia Siltma) 
Tero made into It and it appears toha\o been spoken principally 
in the eonthem part of tho Tarim boidn* TUo other now language 
was spoken pnncdpally on its northern edge and bos been called 
ToVhurian which namo iraphea that It was tho tongue of the 
Tokhars or Indoscyths* Hut tbero Is no proof of this and It la 
tafer to speak of It as Iho language of Kucha or Kuohaneso It 
ezists in two different dialects known as A and B whoso geo- 
graphical distnbution la uncertain but numerous oOlcIal 
documents dated in tho first half of Iho seventh century show 
that It waa tho ordinary speech of Kucha and Turfan It was 
also a hterary language and among tho monj translations dis 
co^txTsd aro versions in it of tho Dhaitnapadn and Vmaya It is 
extremely interesting to find that this language spoken by tho 
early and perhaps original inhabitants of Kucha not only belongs 
to the Aryan family but is related more ncarily to tho western 
than the eastern branch It cannot bo cloawd In tho Indo- 
Iranian group but shows perplexing ofllnities to Latin Greek 
Keltic Slavomc and Armcmarv* It Is pooriblo that it Influenced 
Chinese Buddhist literature* 

Besides tho Isordarisch mentioned obovo which was 
written In BrahTni three other Iranian languages have left 
Htorary rnrnairifl m Central Asia all wnltcn in an alphabet of 
ArnmAfo origin Two of them opporcntly represent tho speech 
of south wostem Persia under tho Soasanida and of north 
Perria under tho Arsacids Tho texts preserved in both 
am lIauloh*;an but tho third Iranian ianguago or Sogdian has 


^ uad dio TToniaiiwlio Bpnehf S tnmffibtr der Kfi*, 

1913. Kooov (Wflinj. OtL Anx. 1012. pp. WIIL 
i I0ia.pii.837fl.iiid l»«3fl.i ion pp. *02 fl., 447 fl. 

1 ^, ToAlili t«t aboat ll&iUv]rm vutea tbmt It WM tr»ni! fitd from an 

Into Tokhri and trem TotHri Into TuAUh. See F K. W UQUer 
b^nlivir ^ ^tad. 1907 p. tkA Bat It la Tioi dear i»b»t la iMaat 


Hie follcrwiiig an aooe wnrdi In thla Ungoacei 
„ ‘ l^adiedj rilte, a *ord| por flie; eoje, aon (Greek viU)i mran, 

(Oredt »r tlyek, another, ekao, an or 

BLw F*P*™ oo tlila Ungoafe ate oetntalljr qnkklj aopereeded. Bot 

ii. TokhartKili. *'I>lo Sprache der TnA-^kytben” {BUju»gxbtr der 

^ “*r 1* mentkoad end SjlTain Lirl. *'Tr*hajfaa B» 

de Kottteha." 1915. n. p. SIL 
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a more varied literary content and offers Buddhist, Mamchsean 
and Christian texts, apparently in that chronological order It 
was ongmally the language of the region round Samarkand but 
acquired an mtemational character for it was used by merchants 
throughout the Tarim basm and spread even to China Some 
Christian texts m Syiiac have also been found 

The Orkhon mscnptions exhibit an old Turkish dialect 
written m the characters commonly called Rimes and this Runic 
alphabet is used m manuscnpts found at Tun-huang and Mman 
but those hitherto published are not Buddhist But another 
Turkish dialect written m the Uigur alphabet, which is derived 
from the Synac, was (hke Sogdian) extensively used for 
Buddhist, Mamchasan and Christian hterature The name Uigur 
18 perhaps more correctly apphed to the alphabet than the 
language^ which appears to have been the hterary form of the 
various Turkish idioms spoken north and south of the TieU'Shan 
The use of this dialect for Buddhist hterature spread consider- 
ably when the Uigurs broke the power of Tibet m the Tarim 
basm about 860 and founded a kingdom themselves it extended 
mto China and lasted long, for Sfftras m Uigur were prmted at 
Peking m 1330 and Uigur manuscnpts copied m the reign of 
K'ang Hsi (1662-1723) are reported from a monastery near 
Suchow^ I am informed that a vanety of this alphabet wiitten 
m vertical columns is still used m some parts of Kansu where 
a Turkish dialect is spoken Though Turkish was used by 
Buddhists m both the east and west of the Tanm basm, it 
appears to have been mtroduced mto Khotan only after the 
Moshm conquest Another Semitic scnpt, hitherto nnknowu and 
found only m a fragmentary form, is beheved to be the wntmg 
of the White Hnns or Hephthahtes 

As the Tibetans were the predommant power m the Tanm 
basin from at least the middle of the eighth until the middle of 
the ninth century, it is not surpnsmg that great stores of 
Tibetan manuscnpts have been found m the regions of Khotan, 
Miran and Tun-huang In Turf an, as lymg more to the north, 
traces of Tibetan influence, though not absent, are fewer The 

^ Sm Radios TiBaetvustik (Bxbl Buddh vol ), p v This manuscnpt came 
rumtei. A translation of a portion of the Saddharma pundarika (Btbl 
Buddh XIV ) was found at Turfan 

Laufer in T oung Pao, 1907, p 392 , RadloS, Kuan ax xm Puraar, p vii 
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dooumonU discovered must bo onlcnor to the ninth century 
and compriBO numeroua official and business papers as well os 
Buddhist translations* They oro of great importonco for the 
history of the "nbetan languago and also indicate that at the 
period when they wore written Buddhism at moat shared with 
the Bon rohgion the oUcgionoo of the Tibetans, No Maniohicon 
or Christian trnuRlntiona in Tibetan have yet been discovered 

Vast numbcTB of Chinese texts both religious and sconlar oro 
preserved in aH tho pnndpa] centres and offer many points of 
interest among whloh two may bo noticed Firstly tho posts on 
the old military frontier near Tun huang have furnished a series 
of dated documents rangmg from 08 b o to 163 a • There is 
therefore no difBoulty in admitting that there was intcrcouno 
between China and Central Asia at this period Secondly some 
documents of the Tang dynasty are Mtimolucan vrtth an 
admlxtaro of Buddhist and Taoist Ideas* 

The religious monuments of Central Ada compriso stupas 
caves and covered buQdings used os temples or vih&ros. Bud 
dhist ^Tflnlohieon and Christian edifices have been discovered 
but apparently no shnnea of tho Zoroastnan rolJgicm though It 
hod many adherents In these regions and though ropresenta 
tlons of Hindu deities have been found Hmduism is not known 
to have existed apart from Buddhism* Caves decorated for 
Buddhist worship are found not only in tho Tanm basin but at 
Tun hoang on the frontier of China proper near Ta t ung fa in 
northern Shensi and m tho defll© of Limg m6n m tho provmco 
of Ho-nan Tho general sohome and stylo of those oaves arc 
mmilar but while in tho last two as in most Indian oaves tho 
figures and ornament* ore true soulptur© in tho oaves of Tun 
huang and tho Tarim not only b tho wall prepared for frescoes 
but even the figures oro oioouted in stucco This form of decora- 
tion was oongemol to Central Asia for the images which embol 
llahed tho temple walls were mouldod In the same fashion 
Temples and oaves were sometimes combmed for inttono© at 
BaiflJdik where many edifices wore erected on a terraoo m front 

’ 8« BUin • AnatMt »pp. B, ud FmwV in J -P 1914 

p. 37 

* Cli»T m». U* > dnaou JiontrrU par Aur^ SUta, ISIS, 

a« caytdaSij CiuiTtniu* uvd PdlWrt, Tt»lli UiaWste,” in Jji lOVl and 

lOIX 
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of a senes of caves excavated m a mountain comer Few roofed 
bmldmgs are well preserved but it seems certain that some were 
high quadrilateral structures, crowned by a dome of a shape 
found m Persia, and that others had barrel-shaped roofs, 
apparently resembling the chaityas of Ter and Chezarla^ Le 
Coq states that this type of architecture is also fonud m Persia^ 
The commonest type of temple was a hall havmg at its further 
end a ceUa, with a passage bebind to allow of circiim ambulation 
Such halls were frequently enlarged by the addition of side 
rooms and sometimes a shrme was enclosed by several rectangular 
courts^ 

Many stupas have been found either by themselves or m 
combmation with other buildings The one which is best pre- 
served (or at any rate reproduced m greatest detail)^ is the 
Stupa of Pawak It is set in a quadrangle bounded by a wall 
which was ornamented on both its inner and outer face by a 
senes of gigantic statues in coloured stucco The dome is set 
upon a rectangular base disposed m three stones and this 
arrangement is said to characterize all the stupas of Turkestan 
as well as those of the Kabul valley and adjacent regions 

This architecture appears to owe nothing to China but to 
mclude both Indian (especially Gandharan) and Persian ele- 
ments Many of its remarkable features, if not common else- 
where, are at least wadely scattered Thus some of the caves at 
Ming-Oi have dome-hke roofs ornamented with a pattern com- 
posed of squares within squares, set at an angle with each other 
A similar ornamentation is reported from Pandrenthan m 
Kashmir and from Bam i an® 


The antiqmties of Central Asia mclude frescoes executed on 
the walls of caves and buildings, and pamtmgs on silk paper® 
The ongm and affinities of this art are still the subject of 
mvestigation and any discussion of them would lead me too 
far from my immediate subject But a few statements can be 


1 See for these Pergusson-Burgess, Htstory of Indian Architecture, i 

* J MAS 1909, p 313 

* B g Grunwedel, AUbuddhistische KnlMdtten, fig 624 

! Khotan, plates xm-xvu and xl, pp 83 and 482 fi 


pp 125-8 


Foncher, “L’Art 


Sm Grunwedel, Buddh KultetaUen. pp 129-130 and plate 
Gr6co Bouddhique,” p 146, J A 4 S 1886, 333 and plate i. 

« See Waohsbei^er’s “StU kntische Studien zur Kunst Chmesisch Turkestan’s’ 
m Ostaciahsche Ztsfl 1914 and 1915 ux c o 
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made ^nth Bomo confidonco The mfluonco of QandUora Is plain 
in BTohltcoturo Boolpturo and painting Tho oldest works may 
bo de*cribcd oa simply Gandhamn but this early stylo is followed 
by another which shows a dorelopment both In technique and 
in mythology It doubtlcsa represents Indian Baddhiat art as 
modified by local painters and sculptors Thus In tho Turfan 
frescoes tho drapery and composition nro Indian but tho faces 
are eastern asiatic Sometimes howover they represent a race 
with red hair sod bluo oyes 

On tho whole tho pointings testify to tho invasion of Far 
Eastem art by tho Ideas and designs of Indian Buddhism rather 
than to on equal combination of Indian and Chinese influence 
but In some forms of decoration particularly that employed in 
tho Khan s palace at Idiqutahfihn* Chinese stylo is predominant 
It may bo too that tho early pro-buddhlst styles of painting In 
China and Central Asia were elmilor In tho seventh century 
a Khoton artist called \V(U'Ch ih Po-ohlh na migrated to China 
where both ho and his eon Wd-ohlh I-stng acquired conadorablo 
fame. 

Perrian Influence also is manifest in many paintings A 
striking instance mav bo seen In tvro plates published by Stem* 
apparently representing tho aomo Boddhisultvo. In ono bo is 
of the fnmfliar Indian typo tho otbor scoma at first sight 
a miniature of somo Persian pnneo black bearded and high 
booled, but tho figure has four arms As might bo oxiiootod It 
Is the Mnnlcbason paintings whioh arc least Indian In character 
They represent a lost lato antique school* whiob often rooalls 
Byxantmo art and was perhaps the parent of mcdltoval Persian 
miniftture pdntlng 

The paintings of Central Asia naomblo Its manuscripts It 
Is impccBible to look through any collootion of them without 
feeling that currents of oxt and civilization flowing from noigh 
bouxmg and even from distant lands have mot and mingled In 
this basirL As the reader turns ovor the albums of Stein 
Griinwodol or Le Coq be is haunted by strango roTnlniRcences 
and resemblanoes and wonders if they axe merely comcidenoee 
or whether the pedigrees of these pictured gods and men really 

^ 8« Q ftu.wW, BtddJu K pp. S32 II. 
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stretch across time and space to far off origins Here are coins 
and seals of Hellenic design, nude athletes that might adorn 
a Greek vase, figures that recall Egypt, Byzantmm or the 
Bayeiiv tapestry, with others that might pass for Christian 
ecclesiastics, Chinese sages, Krishna dancing to the sound of 
his flute, frescoes that might be copied from Ajanta, wmged 
youths to be styled cupids or cherubs according to our 
mood^ 

Stem mentions^ that he discovered a Buddhist monastery 
m the terminal marshes of the Helmund m the Persian provmce 
of Seistan, containing pamtmgs of a Hellenistic type which show 
“for the first time %n situ the Iranian link of the cham which 
connects the Grseco-Buddhist art of extreme north-west India 
with the Buddhist art of Central Asia and the Far East ” 

Central Asian art is somewhat wantmg m spontaneity 
Except when pamtmg portraits (which are many) the artists 
do not seem to go to nature or even their own imagmation and 
visions They seem concerned to reproduce some religious scene 
not as they saw it but as it was represented by Indian or other 
artists 

2 

Only one side of Central Asian histoiy can be wiitten with 
any completeness, namely its relations with China Of these 
some account with dates can be given, tha,nks to the Chinese 
annals which mcidentally supply valuable mformation about 
earher periods But unfortunately these relations were often 
mterrupted and also the pohtical record does not always furmsh 
the data which are of most importance for the history of 
Buddhism Still there is no better framework available for 
arrangmg our data But even were our information much 
fuller, we should probably find the histoiy of Central Asia 
scrappy and disconnected Its cities were united by no bond of 
common blood or language, nor can any one of them have had 
a contmuous development m institutions, letters or art These 
were imported m a mature foim and more or less assimilated 
m a precocious Augustan age, only to be ovei whelmed m some 
catastrophe which, if not merely destructive, at least brought 
the ideas and baggage of another race 

1 For Bome of the more striking drawings referred to see Grunwedel, Buddh 
EulMatten, figs 61, 63, 239, 242, 317, 337, 34&-349 

® In Oeog Journal, May 1916, p 362 
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It waa under the Emperor Wu ti (140-87 d o ) of the Han 
dynasty that the Chinese first pcnclmlcd into the Tanm basm 
They had heard that the Hsinng n« of ^rhoso growing power 
they were afraid had driven the YUch-chih wcslw^nnls and Ihcj 
thCTcIoro despatched an cnvo> named Chang CHiTcn In the hope 
of inducing the 'iflcU-chlh to co-operate with them ngainst Iho 
common enemy CJhang Ch ion mode two nd\cntnrou8 expedi 
tiona and visited the \ fleh-chih in their new homo somewhere 
on the Oitifl His mission failed to attain its imracdiato pohlical 
object but indirectly had important resulU for it revealed to 
Ctina that the nations on the Oxus were In touch with India 
on one hand and with the more mystenous west on the other 
Henceforth it was her aim fo keep open Iho trado route leading 
westwards from Iho extremity of the modem Kansu province to 
Kashgar Khotan and the countries with wliich tlio^o cities 
communicated Foi from wishing to Isolate herself or cxcludo 
foTdgncrs, her chief desire was to keep the road to the west 
open and although there were times when the flood of Buddliism 
which ewept along this road alarmed Ibo more conservativo 
classes yet for many centuries everything that came in tlio wa> 
of merohandito art bterature and religion was eagerly received 
The chief hindrance to this intcrcourro was the hostilit> of Iho 
wild tribes wbo pillaged caravans and blocked tho route and 
throughout tho whole stretch of recorded history tlio Chincso 
used tho same method to weaken them and keep tho door open 
namely to create or utfllio a quarrel between two tribes Tho 
Empire alhed itself with ono in order to crush tho second and 
that being done proceeded to deal with its former ally 

Bated records beginning with tho year 08 b o testify to tho 
presence of a Chinese garrison near tho modem Tun hunng* 
But at the boglnning of tho Christian era tho Empire was 
convulsed by internal rebellion and ceased to have Influonco or 
interest in CJentral Asia With tho restoration of order things 
took another turn Tho reign of the Emperor Ming ti is tho 
traditional date for tho introduction of Buddhism and It also 
witnessed the victorious campaigns of tho famous general and 
adventurer Pan Ch ao Ho conquered Khotan and Kashgar and 
viotonously repulsed the attacks of tho Knahona or Yfloh-cluh 
who were mterested in these regions and ondesavourod to stop 
hie ijrvu ess Tho Obfneso annals do not give tho name of their 

^ Cb«T*rmf« Docnumli eU«o(f HeourtrU far ilvd £(dii 1013. 
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king but it must have been Kamshka if he came to the throne 
m 78 I confess however that this silence makes it difficult for 
me to accept 78-123 a n as the period of Kamshka’s reign, for 
he must have been a monarch of some celebrity and if the 
Chinese had come mto victorious contact with him, would not 
their historians have mentioned it^ It seems to me more 
probable that he reigned before or after Pan Ch'ao’s career m 
Central Asia which lasted from a d 73-102 With the end of 
that career Chinese activity ceased for some tune and perhaps 
the Kushans conquered Kashgar and Khotan early m the second 
centui'y Neither the degenerate Han dynasty nor the stormy 
Three Kingdoms could grapple with distant pohtical problems 
and durmg the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries northern China 
was divided among Tartar states, short-hved and mutually 
hostile The Empire ceased to be a pohtical power m the Ta^m 
basm but intercourse with Central Asia and m paiLicular the 
influx of Buddhism mcreased, and there was also a return wave 
of Chinese influence westwards Meanwhile two tribes, the 
Hephthahtes (or White Huns) and the Turks^, successively 
became masters of Central Asia and founded states sometimes 
called Empires that is to say they overran vast tracts within 
which they took tribute without establishing any definite 
constitution or frontiers 

When the T'ang dynasty (618-907) re-nnited the Empire, 
the Chinese Grovemment with characteristic tenacity reverted 
to its old pohcy of keepmg the western road open and to its old 
methods The Turks were then divided mto two branches, the 
northern and western, at war with one another The Chinese 
alhed themselves with the latter, defeated the northern Turks 
and occupied Turfau (640) Then m a senes of campaigns, m 
which they were supported by the Uigurs, they conquered their 
foimer aUies the western Turks and proceeded to organi 7 e the 
Tanm basm under the name of the Eour Gaiiisons^ This was 
the most glonous penod of China’s foreign pohcy and at no 
other time had she so great a position as a western power The 


These of courae are not the OsmanhR or Torka of Constantinople The OsmanHs 
a» the latest of the many branches of the Turks, who warred and ruled in Central 
2 ^th varying success from the fifth to the eighth centuries. 

KMhgar, Khotan, Kucha and Tokmak for which last Karashahr was 
subsequently substituted. The territory was also called An TTsi 
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list of bc^ posjossions included Bokhara in llio and Parting 
from Scmiiwhiiiak and Tashkent in tho north extended south 
worda so oa to embrace Afghanlataji with tho frontier distnets 
of India and Persia' It Is true that tho Imperial authority in 
many of theso regions was merely nominal when tho Chlncso 
conquered a tribe which claimed sovereignly over them they 
rlflimed sovereignty themselves- But for tho history of civUiza 
tlon for tho migration of art and ideas oven this nominal claim 
is important for China was undoabtedJy in (ouch nlth India 
Bokhara oncTPcnia 

But no sooner did theso great vistas open than now enemies 
appeared to bar tbo road Tho Uliclans dewnded into tho 
Tarim bodn and after defeating Iho Cliine<o in 070 held tho 
Four Qomsona till 002 when tho fortunes of war wore reversed 
But tho field was not left clear for China tho power of tho 
northern Turks revived andMohommedanlsm then a now force 
but destined to ultimate triumph In politics and religion ahke 
appeared In the west Tlio conquests of tho Mohammedan 
general Qutayba (705-71C) extended to Ferghana and ho 
attacked Kashgar In tho long rdgn of HsQon Teung China 
waged a double warioro ogainst tlio Arabs and Tibetans For 
about thirty years (710-7CI) tho elnigglo was successful Even 
Tabonston la said to have acknowlodged China s suteminty 
Her troops crossed tho Hindu Kush and reached Gilgit But in 
7fil they sustained a crushing defeat near Tashkent Tho 
disaster was aggravated by Iho intemol troubles of tho Empire 
and it was long before Chineso authoritj recovored from tho 
blow* Tho Tlbotana reaped tho advantage Except in Turfan 
they were tho dominant power of the Tarim basin for a century 
they took tribute from China and when it was refused sacked 
the capital Chang an (703) It would appear however that for 
a time C hines o gamsous hold out in Ckmtral Asia and Chinese 
oCBoials oxordsod some authority though they obtained no 
support from tho Empire* But although oven lato In tho tenth 
century Khotan sent omboasios to tbo Iraporial Court China 

' Boe Jot IkU md doUIh OrtrumM, DortmtrtU nr tu TwiJHm OtcUUniaui 
pp. «7 fl. uid 170 tt. 

• Tbe eoeqottt uk) org»nW.Uoo of pnwnt Ctinwo TusketUa d*t« oofy 
from tbe rtdjn d ChTen Lmig 

Thw tbe pflsdm Wn K img mtaUow CUowe ofllcUk lo tbe Foor Qurieoiii. 
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gradually ceased to be a Central Asian power She made a 
treaty with the Tibetans (783) and an alhance with the Uigurs, 
who now came to the front and occupied Turf an, where there 
was a flounslnng Uigur kingdom with Mamchseism as the state 
rehgion from about 760 to 843 Tn that year the Kirghiz sacked 
Turf an and it is mterestmg to note that the Chinese who had 
hitherto tolerated Mamchaeism as the rehgion of their alhes, 
at once began to issue restrictive edicts against it But except 
m Turfan it does not appear that the power of the Uigurs was 
weakened^ Tn 860-817 they broke up Tibetan rule m the 
Tanm basm and formed a new kingdom of their own which 
apparently mcluded Kashgar, Ummtsi and Kucha but not 
Khotan The prmce of Kashgar embraced Islam about 946, 
but the conversion of Khotan and Turfan was later With this 
conversion the connection of the Tamn basm with the histoiy 
of Buddhism naturally ceases, for it does not appear that the 
tmimpbal progress of Lamaism under TChubdai Khan affected 
these regions 

3 

The Tanm basm, though sometimes united under foreign 
rule, had no mdigenous national unity Cities, or groups of 
towns, divided by deserts hved then* own civic life and enjoyed 
considerable mdependence under native sovereigns, although 
the Chinese, Turks or Tibetans quartered troops m them and 
appomted residents to supeivise the collection of tribute The 
chief of these cities or oases were Kashgar m the west Kucha, 
Karashahr, Turfan (Idiqutsh&.hn, Chotscho) and Hami lymg 
successively to the north-east Yarkand, Khotan and Miran to 
the south-east^ It may be well to review briefly the special 
history of some of them 

The rehcs found near Kashgar, the most western of these 
cities, are comparatively few, probably because its position 
exposed it to the destructive influence of Islam at an early date 
Chinese writers reproduce the name as Ch'ia-sha, Chieh-ch'a, 
etc , but also call the region Su-le, Shu-le, or Sha-le^ It is 

^ Seo for this xiart of their history, Grenard’s article A 1900, i pp 1-79 
* Pelhot also attributes importance to a Sogdian Ckilony to the south of Lob 
Nor, which may have had much to do with the transmission of Buddhism and 
Nestonanism to Chinn, See J ^ Jan 1916, pp 111-123 

« These words have been connected with the tnhe called Sacae, Sakas, or S6k. 
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mentioned first in the Hon unriftls. After the ml^wlonB of Chang 
Chlen trade with Baotria and Sogdiona grew rapdly and 
Kashgar which was a oonvenient emporium became a Chinese 
protected state m the first oentnry b o But when the hold of 
China relaxed about the time of the Christian era it was subdued 
by the neighbouring kingdom of Khotan The conquests of 
Pan-Ch 00 restored Chinese supremacy but early in the second 
century the Yflehohih interfer^ in the pohtics of Kashgar and 
placed on the throne a pnnce who was their tool The intro- 
duction of Buddhism is ascribed to this epoch* If Kaniahka 
was then reigning the statement that he conquered Kashgar 
and Khotan is probably correct It is supported by HsQan 
ChuAJig B story of the hostages and by hia assertion that 
KsnishVa a rule exteoded to the east of the Ts nng ling moun 
(•Ains also by the discovery of Kaniahka s coins m the Khotan 
district Little is heard of Kashgar until Fb TTsieu visited it in 
400* He speaks of the quinquennial rehgious conferences held 
by the kmg at one of which he was present, of relics of the 
Buddha and of a monastery coui’Atnmg a thouiuind monks all 
stndentfl of the Hinayana. About 460 the king sent as a present 
to the Chinese Court an inoombustfble robe once wom by the 
Buddha, Shortly afterwords Kashgar was moorporated in the 
dominions of the Hephi'hAlites, and when these succumbed to 
the western Turks about 466 it merely changed masters 

Hstlan Chnftng has left an intereetmg account of Knshgar 
as ho found it on his return journey* The inhabitants were 
sincere Buddhists and there were moie than a thousand monks 
of the Sarv&Bliv&din school But tbmr knowledge was not in 
proportion to their teal for they read the Bcriptures diligently 
without understanding them They used an TnHmn alphabet 
Into which they had mtrodooed alterations. 

* Bee OftprOtlL, TaU. Hwto'ifVC, p. ICS, •ppvtotlj cjnntfng r mni 
•ooroe*. Speeht, 1607 n. p. 167 Fncke, mtr SaUrel-Antntr 

p. 83. The quoted by Bpeolit Irom the lAterHea Ann h oleuly thU 

^ Yfteh-ehih made » m»n of their om nhnnring prinoo erf K bg»p althoogh, M 
Frub point* ont. It mikes no refeirooe to ITsnl bfr or tlw, atoiy of hostSAM 
reiited by HsQio Gboing. 

Fs-Hskn iCSdeb-cli s h** been fait€uui«deds»BTt*fdo, but daTumos ^ to 

hsTS fsoTod thil U 1* Ksihgsr 

^^Abont (U3 uj. He raentlooi thU tbs tnlisUtuts Uttooed tbslr bodies, fljO- 
ohfldrtns bends snd hid green eyes. AIm tbst they spoke s pe<mH* 
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According to Hsuan Chuang’s religious conspectus of these 
regions, Kashgar, Osh and Kucha belonged to the Small 
Vehicle, Yarkand and Khotan mainly to the Great The Small 
Vehicle also flourished at Balkh and at Barman^ In Kapi^a 
the Great Vehicle was predominant but there were also many 
Hindu sects m the Kabul vaUey too Hmdmsm and Buddhism 
seem to have been mived m Persia® there were several hundred 
Sarv4stiv4dm monks Tn Tokhara (roughly eqmvalent to 
Badakshan) there was some Buddhism but apparently it did 
not flourish further north m the regions of Tashkent and 
Samarkand In the latter towu there were two disused mon- 
asteries but when Hsuan Chuang’s companions entered them 
they were mobbed by the populace He says that these rioters 
were fire worshippers and that the Turks whom he visited 
somewhere near Anheata were of the same rehgion This last 
statement is perhaps maccurate but the T'ang annals expressly 
state that the population of Kashgar and Khotan was m part 
Zoroastnan® No mention of Nestonamsm m Kashgar at this 
date has yet been discovered, although m the thirteenth century 
it was a Nestonan see But smce Nestonamsm had penetrated 
even to China m the seventh centuiy, it probably also existed 
in Samarkand and Kashgar 

The pflgnm Wu*K'ung spent five months m Kashgar about 
786, but there appear to be no later data of mterest for the study 
of Buddhism 


The town of Kucha^ hes between Kashgar and Turfan, 
somewhat to the west of Karashahr Tn the second centuiy b o 
it was already a flourishing city Numerous dated documents 
show that about 630 a d the language of ordmaiy life was the 
mterestmg idiom sometimes called Tokhanan B, and, since the 
m^e annals record no ahen mvasion, we may conclude that 
Kucha existed as an Aryan colony peopled by the speakers of 

2 belonged to the Lokottaravadm School 

nienr pilgnm IB Speaking from hearsay and it is not 

clear to what part of Persia he refera 

Chava^es, DMuments aur lea Tau-ktue Occidmiaux, pp 121, 126 The 
mhabitants of K ang (Samarkand or Sogdiana) are said to honour both rehgions 

Kiu the Chinese by several sbghtly different names such as Kn chib, 

most 1 ForKnchaseeS Levi's 

most mterestmg article “Le ‘Tokhar.en B’ langue de Konteha" mJA 1913, n 
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this language Bomo contnrica boforo the Christian ora It is 
mentioned in the Hnn annals and \rhon brought into contact 
with China in the mgn oE Wu ti (140-87 B 0 ) it became a place 
of onnfdderahle importance, as it lay at the junction' of the 
wecteni trade routes leading to Knshgar and Aulleata respoo- 
tively Kucha absorbed eomo Chinese civih^etion but its 
doubtful loyalty to the Imperial throne often involved it in 
trouble It Is not tmtO tho Western Tsin dynasty tbat wo 6nd 
It deaoribed as a seat of Buddhiqm Tho Tsio annals say that it 
was enclosed by a triple wall and contained a thousand stiqwis 
and Buddhist temples os well as a magnificent palace for the 
king* This imphee that BuddWtm had been estabUshed for some 
time but no evidence hfm been found to date its introduction 
Bi 383 Fn-chien Emperor of the Tain dynasty sent his 
general Lfl. Kuang to subduo Kucha* Tho orpcdibon was 
suooessful find among tho captives taken was tho celebrated 
Kumlrajtva, Lh Kuang was so pleased with the magnificent 
and comfortable life of Kuoha that ho thought of settling there 
but Kamlrajtva prophesied that he was destined to higher 
thfngi So they left to try their fortune in China LO Kuang 
rose to be ruler of the state known os Southern Liang and his 
captive and adviser became one of the greatest names m Chineeo 

Buddhism 

KumfLrajlva is a noticeable figure and his career illustratee 
several pointfi of Importonoe Kirst his father came from 
I n dia and he hirnseU went os a youth to study in Kipln (Kash 
mir) and then retained to Kucha. Living in this remote oomer 
of Oentrol Asia he was recognized as an encyclopmdia of Indian 
loaTTiing including a knowledge of the Vedas and heretieal 
^^stros. Secondly after his return to Kuoha ho was converted 
to Mahayanism Thirdly he went from Kuoha to China where 
he had a distinguished career as a translator Thus 'we see how 

^ IBll, n. p. sia 

* la Btein* BWiw, p. Tl«> We*tm T*lii ndgw«d 

»«-»n ^ 

* Th® dnp Ttaoh piu tbe BXpodltkc ijo not Twy dow It wm 

***rl*d by tbe Ua( of TtuIcq sod otOar coiAn poteDt®tn who were the 

tad eko CO b*d tetnu with KochJL They probably Fa-chko foe 
“■irtaace In Kibdafaig thrie riT»l wUah Iw ■wai deSjhtod to giro. Socne aothoritk* 
(<•9 Kanjfo Cat p. 40«) girt K*r- h»V a* U* ol Komlr*llT» ■ town, but 
thl* aaeiaa to be a niirttko. 


am. 
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China was brought into intellectual touch with India and how 
the Mahayana was gaming m Central Asia teiiitory previously 
occupied by the Hmayana The monlc Dharmagupta who passed 
through Kucha about 584 says that the king favoured Mahayan- 
ism^ That Kucha should have been the home of distmgmshed 
translators is not strange for a statement^ has been preseived 
to the effect that Sanskrit texts were used m the cities lying to 
the west of it, but that m Kucha itself Indian languages were 
not understood and translations were made, although such 
Sanskrit words as were easily mteUigible were retained 

In the tune of the Wei, Kucha agam got mto trouble with 
China and was brought to order by another punitive expedition 
m 448 After this lesson a long senes of tnbute-bearmg missions 
18 recorded, sent first to the court of Wei, and aftei wards to the 
Liang, Chou and Sm The notices respectmg the country are to 
a large extent repetitions They praise its climate, feitdity and 
mmeral wealth the magnificence of the royal palace, the number 
and splendour of the rehgious establishments Peacocks were 
as common as fowls and the Chinese annalists evidently had a 
general impression of a brilliant, pleasure-lovmg and not very 
moral city It was specially famous for its music the songs and 
dances of Kucha, performed by native artists, were long m 
favour at the Imperial Court, and a list of twenty airs has been 
preserved^ 

When the T'ang dynasty came to the throne Kucha sent an 
embassy to do homage but agam supported Karashahr m 
rebelhon and agam brought on herself a punitive expedition 
(648) But the town was peaceful and prosperous when visited 
by Hsuan Chuang about 630 

Kis description agrees m substance with other notices, but 
he praises the honesty of the people He mentions that the 
king was a native and that a much modified Indian alphabet 
was m use As a churchman, he naturally dwells with pleasure 
on the many monasteries and great images, the quinquennial 

S L4vi, J A 1913, n p 348, quoting Hsu ELao Seng CJhuan 

» Quoted by S L4 ti from the Sun^ Kao Sing Chuan See J A 1913, n p 344 
and£ EFEO 1904, p 602 

* As a proof of foreign influence m Chinese culture, it is interesting to note that 
^ero -were seven orchestras for the imperial banquets, moludmg those of Kucha, 
Bokhara and India and a mixed one m which were musicians from Samarkand, 
Kashgar, Cambo]a and Japan, 
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awcmbbca ajjd rcLgioua processions. TJioro were more than 
100 monostcncfl with opwarda of 6000 brethren who all followed 
tho SarvAstivfida and tho ‘ gradual teaching which probably 
means tho Hlnayann as opposed to tho sudden niumination 
caused by Mahayanlst rovciatlon Tho pDgrim differed from his 
hosts on tho matter of diet and woxUd not join thorn In eating 
moat Bat ho admits that tho monks were strict according to 
their lights and that tho monasteries wore centres of learning 
In 668 Kucha was mado tbo scat of goremment for tho 
territory known as Iho Four Qorrxsons During tho next contnry 
itsent scTcralfflissions to tho Chinese and about 788 was visited 
by Wu K. nng who indicates that mujQO ond Buddhism were 
still flourishing Ho mentions an Abbot who spoko with equal 
fluency tho language of tho country Chinese and Sanskrit 
Nothing is known about Kucha from thisdato untD the eleventh 
century when wo again hear of missions to tho Chincso Court, 
The annals mention them under tbo beading of Uigurs but 
Buddhism seems not to havo been extinct for oven In lODO tbo 
Bnvoy presented to tbo Emperor a Jodc Buddha, Accordmg to 
HsQan Chuang s account tho Buddhism of Karnshahr (Tonki) 
was the same as that of Kucha and its monaslcrics enjoyed tbo 
same reputation for strictness and learning 

Turfan Is an oasis containing tho mins of several dllca and 
possibly different sites wero used ns tho capital at different 
periods But tho wholo area Is eo small that such differcncoe 
can bo of littlo importance Tho name Turfan appears to bo 
modem Tbo Ming Annals* state that this dty lies in tho 
land of ancient Ch o-shih (or KQ-shih) called Kao Ch ang In tho 
time of tho Soi This nomo was aboUshed by tho "Fang but 
restored by tho Sung 

Tho principal city now generally known os Chotsoho seems 
to bo identioal with Kao Ch ong* and IdiqntshAhri and Is called 
by Mohnmmedana Apsus or Ephesus a curious designation 
connected with an ancient sacred sito renamed tho CJavo of tho 
Seven Sleepers. Extenrivo literary remains havo been found in 
the oasis they include works in Sanskrit CJhinese, and various 
Iranian and Firldsh idioms but also in two dloloots of oo-called 


* Qaoiad b; BivtsetineUer JlTe/kirm] n. IBO. 

* Pelliol, 101.., u p. CTO raggoU tb*4 CboijQho or Qoco U the TtuUih 

of Keo Ch aag ia T'uig pctaaodalloo, tiie luul being omitted. 
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Tokhanan Blue-eyed, red-haired and red-heardcd people are 
frequently portrayed on the walls of Turfan 

But the early history of this people and of their civihzation 
IS chiefly a matter of theory In the Han penod^ there was a 
kingdom called Ku-shih or I^iu-shih, with two capitals It was 
destroyed m 60 b o by the Chinese general Cheng-Chi and eight 
small prmcipahties were formed m its place In the fourth and 
fifth centuries a d Turfan had some connection with two 
ephemeral states winch arose m Kansu under the names of Hou 
Inang and Pei Liang The former was founded by Lu-Kuang, 
the general who, as related above, took Kucha He fell foul of 
a tribe m his temtoiy called Chu-ch'u, descnbed as belongmg 
to the Hsiung-nu Under their chieftam Meng-hsun, who 
devoted his later years to hterature and Buddhism, this tube 
took a good deal of territory from the Hou Inang, m Turkestan 
as well as m Kansu, and called their state Pei Liang It was 
conquered by the Wei dynasty m 439 and two members of the 
late reigning house determined to try their fortune m Turfan 
and ruled there successively for about twenty years An Chou, 
the second of these prmces, died m 480 and hm fame survives 
because nine years after his death a temple to Maitreya was 
dedicated m his honour with a long inscription m Chinese 
Another line of Chinese rulers, bearmg the family name of 
Ch'iu, established themselves at Kao-ch'ang m 607 and under 
the Sui dynasty one of them mained a Chinese prmcess Turfan 
paid due homage to the T'ang dynasty on its accession but later 
it was found that tnbutaiy missions coming from the west to 
the Chinese court were stopped there and the close relations of 
its king with the western Turks inspired alarm Accordingly it 
was destroyed by the imperial forces m 640 This is confiimed 
by the record of Hsuan Chuang Tn his biography there is a 
description of his reception by the king of Kao-ch^ang on his 
outward journey But m the account of his travels wiitten after 
his return he speaks of the city as no longer existent 

Nevertheless the pohtical and mtellectual life of the oasis 
was not annihilated It was conquered by the Uigurs at an 
uncertam date, but they were established there m the eighth 
and ninth centuries and about 760 their Khan adopted Mamchse- 
isui as the state rehgion The many manuscripts m Sogdian and 
^ Cliavannes, Ton Uue Occidmtaux, p 101 
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other Persian dialects found at Turfan show that it had an old 
and close connection with tho west It is cron possible that 
Mant may have preached there himself but It does not appear 
that his tcaohing became Innocntial until abont 700 A Tho 
presence of Ncstorionlsm is also attested Hbotan influence too 
must have affected Turfan in tho eighth and ninth centuries for 
many TOwtan documents haro been found there although it 
seems to have been ontsido tho political sphere of Tibet. About 
843 this Uigur Kingdom was destroyed by tho Kirgbir. 

Perhaps tho massacres of Buddhist pnests clearly indicated 
by vaults filled with skeletons still wearing fragments of tho 
monastic robe occurred in this period But Buddhism was not 
extinguished and lingered hero longer than in other parts of tho 
Tarim basin Even in 1420 the people of Turfan were Buddhists 
and the iling Annals say that at Huo-chou (or Kara Khojo) 
there were more Buddhist temples than dwelling houses 

Let us now turn to Khoton* This was tho ancient as well as 
tho modem name of tho pnndpal city in tho southern part of 
the Tarim basin but was modified in Chinceo to Yfl tion in 
Sansknt to Kuitana* Tho Tibetan equivalent is Li yul tho land 
of Li but no explanation of this designation is forthcoming 

Traditions respecting tho origin of Khotan are presorvod in 
the travels of Hstian Chuang and also in tho ff^boton soripturos 
some of which ore expressly eald to bo translations from tho 
language of LI These traditions are popular legends but they 
agree in eseentlals and appear to contain a kcmol of important 
truth namely that Khot^ waa founded by two streams of 
colonization coming from China and from India* tho latter being 
somehow connected with Asoka. It is remarkable that tho 
introduction of Buddhism Is attributed not to those original 
oolonlsts but to a later misaionaiy who according to Hstian 
Uhuang camo from Kashmir^ 

* tlrtorj erf KhoUo was lUmont. VUU iw Kle4n, 1820, wod 8Wn ■ 
»ork Andtmi AAo4n, cspocUIlj chapter Tn. For the TtWAJi tndlUau woo 

Bor+wn Lifw 0/ lU BmldMa, pp. »0 fl. 

Kn.*) na. MeiM to h&re been a k a med po obIoq (rf the ztaioe, to make It 
»*ao brwat of the earth. 

* n» oonhtnj Oon b mastnted by the BIoo-Kharaahthl with a legend tn 

Chhuae oo the ob c and In Prakrit oq the See Stein, JCktea, 

p. ten. Bet the oolna are ^■t«r than 73 a.i>. 
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This traditional connection with India is confiimed by the 
discovery of nnnnerous documents wiitten m Kharoshthi 
characters and a Prakrit dialect Their contents mdicate that 
this Prakrit was the language of common life and they were 
found m one heap with CJhmese documents dated 269 a d The 
presence of this alphabet and language is not adequately ex- 
plained by the activity of Buddhist missionaries for m Khotan, 
as m other parts of Asia, the concomitants of Buddhism are 
Sanskrit and the Brahmi alphabet 

There was also Iraman influence m TChotan It shows itself 
m art and has left mdubitable traces m the language called by 
some Nordansch, but when the speakers of that language reached 
the oasis or what part they played there, we do not yet know 

As a consequence of Chang Ch'ien’s mission mentioned above, 
Khotan sent an Embassy to the Chinese Court m the reign of 
Wu-ti (140-87 B o ) and the T'ang Annals state that its kings 
handed down the msigma of Imperial mvestiture from that time 
onwards There seems however to have been a dynastic revolu- 
tion about 60 A D and it is possible that the Vijaya Ime of 
kings, mentioned m various Tibetan works, then began to reign^ 
Khotan became a powerful state but submitted to the conquermg 
arms of Pan-Ch'ao and perhaps was subsequently subdued by 
Kanishka As the later Han dynasty declined, it agam became 
strong but contmued to send embassies to the Imperial Court 
There is nothing more to mention until the visit of Fa-Hsien m 
400 He describes “the pleasant and prosperous kingdom” with 
evident gusto There were some tens of thousands of monks 
mostly followers of the Mahayana and m the country, where the 
homes of the people were scattered “like stars ” about the oases, 
each house had a small stupa before the door He stopped m 
a well ordered convent with 3000 monks and mentions a 
magnificent estabhshment called The King’s New Monastery 
He also describes a great car festival which shows the Indian 
colour of Khotanese rehgion Perhaps Fa-Hsien and Hsuan 
Chuang unduly emphasize ecclesiastical features, but they also 
did not hesitate to say when they thought things unsatisfactory 
and their praise shows that Buddhism was flourishing 

In the fifth and sixth centuries Khotan passed through 
troublous times and was attacked by the Tanguts, Juan-Juan 
^ See Sten Konow mJBAS 1914, p 346 
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End \Vh^^r Uan« Tt^roosHoui lW% Inrmv ml Ion* wrrp 

Kill M inlrrrnN tnOilm !nl*rpfnrhrl|» Tl)'’ | il;:nm \ Un* 
ImvcTKrl tlir o\ j* in u|t' 1Ii n'^-ounl < ? !l>r numfriiu^ ) »nn^ 
bearing Cliinr-o in*cntiTlnnn hnn^ uj» in Ihn irtnp'p cif Han mo 
provci thsl thon;;1i thr |«l»tlc3l Influ^rr td Cliina wa.i w^^l. 
fhe wan flill in touch vilh th^ Tanm 1 1 in 

WTicn the T'nn;; rfTrcUvrh b. M'rtr*! ih ir nu rnvfnlv in 
Central Aria Khotan wm IncIuJtd In th»’ Fnur fisrri mi TTif' 
Tanp Annali while trpeaUnR much wh{«*li ii found in rarliff 
accotmlfl ad<l Potne |»n5nU of Intrmt for tlifV rav tliat tlin 
KhotancK rrtrrc tlip (lOfl of IlriYm |H*im pV^n) and al ■> the 
Law ol Umldha' Tlili undouVnlljr meant lhal ihrir wrrn 
ZoToarinant at well at lluddhl tn which li nnl mmlinnnl In 
earlier penodi Tlia annati al»o mention lliM the Klnj; n hnu-^ 
WM decorated with pictum and that hi* farnlK name wm Url 
Ch Ik Thli may per Ihlv l»c a CWnrv» rmdrnnf? of \ ijava 
Banykrit natno or title which oreonlmg to TiI>cUin pnurrri wat 
homo by flU the Mtertlf^nt of Khotan 

HflUan Cbttang broVo hU rrtum joumc> ol Kliotan In CI4 
He tnenlloTvt the fondne-^ of the people (or mu Ic and raya 
lhal their language dlffcTrd from that of other comitrirw Tho 
Moh&y&na wat the prrralcnl peel but the pilgrim Mopped In a 
inoruuitcry of tho Sarvi tlvlidmi' He dr>enbn pover-vl pltM in 
tho neighbourhood partlculailj the Oo^nnpa or Cow horn 
mountain* 8Uppo<ed to hare been \irittd b^ the Huddho, 
Though bo doM not mention /oroattrlani hr notices that the 
people of F i mo near Khotan wrrro not HuddliitU 

About C74 tho king of Khotan did personal homage at tho 
Chinese Court Tl>o Fmptror constituted hU lerritoo into a 
government colled PI sha after tho delt^ I‘ I sha mtn or 
Volfiravpina and made him responriblo (or ita admirdslmtlon 
Another king did homogo between 742 and 7Gu ond received an 
Imperial prlnceaa aa hla consort Chlncso political Influmco waa 
cQccUvo until the last decado of tho eighth century but after 
700 tho conquestB of tlio Tibetans pul an end to it and there la 

• B«« Bteto, ilscini X&o<n, j>{ik ITO Swfl. 

• ai*T4t»«,T« p. ei pp. t 1 umI 17a Tot llUco »i*Po m QlWs 
CilutM £H<t No. 4477 

• Best Lf/*, p. 205. 

^ fileQUlU ty Sl«io wtih Kobtawl lUQ wUcE b lUU i <1 by UoliUDatduu 

M s nerwl ipot. 
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no mention of Khotan m the Chinese Annals for about 160 years 
Numerous Tibetan manuscripts and mscnptions found at Endere 
testify to these conquests The rule of the Uigurs who replaeed 
Tibet as the dommant power m Turfan and the northern Tanm 
basm does not appear to have extended to Khotan 

It IS not till 938 that we hear of renewed diplomatic relations 
with China The Imperial Court received an embassy from 
Khotan and deemed it of sufficient importance to despatch a 
special mission m return Eight other embassies were sent to 
China m the tenth centuiy and at least three of them were 
accompamed by Buddhist priests Their object was probably to 
sohcit help agamst the attacks of Mohammedans No details 
are known as to the Mohammedan conquest but it apparently 
took place between 970 and 1009 after a long struggle 

Another cultural centre of the Tanm basm must have existed 
m the oases near Lob-nor where Miran and a nameless site to 
the north of the lake have been mvestigated by Stem They 
have yielded numerous Tibetan documents, but also fine remains 
of Gandharan art and Praknt documents wntten m the Kharo- 
shthi character Probably the use of this language and alphabet 
was not common further east, for though a Kharoshtlii fragment 
was found by Stem m an old Chinese frontier post^ the hbrary 
of Tun-huang yielded no specimens of them That hbrary, how- 
ever, datmg apparently from the epoch of the T'ang, contamed 
some Sanskrit Buddhist hterature and was nch m Sogdian, 
Turkish, and Tibetan manuscripts 

4 

Ample as are the materials for the study of Buddhism m 
Central Asia those hitherto published throw httle hght on the 
time and manner of its mtroduction At present much is 
hypothetical for we have few historical data such as the career 
of Kumarajiva and the inscription on the Temple of Maitreya 
^ Turfan but a great mass of hterary and aitistic evidence 
from which various deductions can be drawn 

clear that there was constant mtercourse with India and 
6 XUS region The use of Praknt and of vanous Iranian 
1 oms pomts to actual coloni7ation from these two quarters and 

^ Desert Cathay, n. p 114 . 
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it- li probable Ibat there were two atrctvms of BuddhUm for tbo 
Chinese pilgrims agree that Shan shan (near Lob nor) Turfan 
Kucha and Kashgar were Hlnajlknisl whereas "Varkand and 
Khotan wuio ilahlyinlst Further much of the nrchilocturo 
sculpture and pointing ia rimpl> Gandhamn and the older 
•pedmena can hardly bo separated from the Gandharan art of 
India by any considerable interval This art was in port coeval 
with Kanishka^ and if his reign began in 78 a d or later the first 
spedmena of it carmot be mneh nntenor to the Christian era. Tbo 
wiliest Chinwto notices of the existence of Buddhism In Kashgar 
and Kucha dato from 400 (Fa lUlen) and the third century 
(Annals of thcTsin 2C5-417) respectively but thej speak of it 
a« the national religion and munificently endowed so that It 
may well have been established for sorao centuncs In Turfan 
the first definite record Is the dedication of a temple to Maitrej a 
In 409 but probably the history of religion there was much tbo 
same as in Kucha 

It U only In Khotan that Iradillon if not history gives a 
more detad<^ narrative This Is found In the works of tho Chinese 
pilgrlma HsQon CJhuang and Sung \ On rvnd also in four Tibetan 
works which are apparently translated from the language of 
Khotan* As tbo story is aubstontially tho same in all it merits 
consideration and may bo accepted as tho account current in 
tho literary ardos of Khotan about COO a d It relates that tho 
Indians who wero pari founders of Ihni city in Iho reign of 
Asoka were not Buddhists* and the Tibetan version pieces tho 
conversion with great apparent accuracy 170 years after tbo 
foundation of the kingdom ond 401 after tho death of tho 
Buddha, At that lime a monk nomed Vairocana^ who wia on 
incarnation of Manju4ri camo to Khotan according to HsUan 
Chuang from Kashmir* Ho Is aaid to ha\o introduced a new 
language as Well os Hahly&nisin and the king Vljayosambhava 
built for him tho great monoatory of Tsanna ouUddo the capital 
which was miraculously supplied with rclica. Wo cannot be sure 

iLp-jeS. Cb*T»nw*,‘‘Vo3rmf® 

•U SoDi Y«n.» BBFSO ISOS. »3^ Mid !« th* XlbeiAO woonn, RoekhUl, Li/t 
^Uc fieddic, oti^ rm. Om of tbe loar Hb^Uii «ork* !■ r ktsled to b* 

from TCh^. ^ 

fi-.’ Ouxmkien of U-Yul vxj Uwt IW wonhipped ValfamTsn* sed 

• A“<*ikfromK»*hBdrc*Iled V»lro«ui»w«iJ*o«tlT»la'nb*l»bool760A.lJ. 
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that the Tibetan dates were intended to have the meaning they 
would bear for our chronology, that is about 80 b.o , but if they 
had, there is nothing improbable m the stoiy , for other traditions 
assert that Budflhmm was preached m Kashmir m the time of 
Asoka On the other hand, there was a dynastic change m 
Khotan about 60 a d and the monarch who then came to the 
throne may have been Vijayasambhava 

According to the Tibetan account no more monastenes were 
built for seven reigns The eighth king built two, one on the 
celebrated Go^irsha or Go^rmga mountam In the eleventh reign 
after Vijayasambhava, more chaityas and viharas were bmlt m 
connection with the mtroduction of the silkworm mdustry. 
Subsequently, but without any clear mdication of date, the 
mtroduction of the Mahasanglnka and Sarvastivadin schools is 
mentioned 

The Tibetan annals also mention several persecutions of 
Buddhism in Khotan as a result of which the monks fled to 
Tibet and Bruzha Their chronology is confused but seems to 
make these troubles comcide with a persecution m Tibet, 
presumably that of Lang-dar-ma If so, the persecution m 
Khotan must have been due to the early attacks of Moham- 
medans which preceded the final conquest m about 1000 a n ^ 

Neither the statements of the Chinese annalists about Central 
Asia nor its own traditions prove that Buddhism flourished there 
before the Christian era But they do not disprove it and even 
if the dream of the Emperor Mmg-Ti and the consequent 
embassy are dismiRsed as legends, it is admitted that Buddhism 
penetrated to China by land not later than the early decades of 
that era It must therefore have been known m Central Asia 
previously and perhaps Khotan was the place where it first 
flourished 

It IS fairly certam that about 160 b o the Yueh-chih moved 
westwards and settled m the lands of the Oxus after ejectmg 
the Sakas, but like many warlike nomads they may have oscil- 
lated between the east and west, recoiling if they struck against 
a powerful adversary m either quarter Le Coq has put forward 
an mterestmg theory of their ongm It is that they were one 
of the tribes known as Scythians m Europe and at an unknown 

It IB also possible that BudShinm had a bad time in the fifth and sixth centuries 
at the hands of the Tanguts, Juan Juan and White Huns 
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period moved eastwards from soothem Rowia perhaps leaving 
traces of their presence in the monumenlB still existing m tho 
district of Mmussinak, Ho also identifies them with tho red 
haired hluo-oj*ed people of tho Cholsoho frcscocfl and tho 
spcaicTB of tho Tokhonan language But these interesting 
hypotheses ''snnot bo regarded aa proved Ills howovor, certain 
that the Yfich-chih Invaded Indla^ founded tho Koshon Empire 
and vilTu intimately conneoted (cspociaUy in tho person of their 
groat king Kanlshka] with Qandharan art and tho form of 
Buddhism which finds expression in it. Now tho Chinese 
pflgrlm FaHsicn (e 400) found tho Hlnayhna piuvalont in 
Rhan-ahan Kucha Kashgar Osh Udyana and Gandhara 
HsUon Chuang also notes its presence In Balkh Bamian and 
Persia, Both notice that tho Mohhyhna was predominant m 
Khotan though not to tho oxdusion of tho other school It 
would appear that in modem langungo tho North West Frontier 
province of India Afghanistan BadtJuhan (with small adjoining 
states) tho Pamir regions and tho Tarim basin oil occoptod 
Qandharan Buddhlinn and at ono time formed part of tho 
Knshnn Empire 

It i* probably to this Gondhanm Buddhism that tho Chmeso 
pilgnma refer when they speak of tho Sarvhslivfidin school of 
the Hlnayina as prevalent It is known that this school was 
closely connected with tho Council of Kanishka Its mota 
physics wore dcadcdly not htah&y&nist but there la no reason 
why it should have objected to tho vcnoratlon of such Bodhisat- 
tvBS as are portrayod in tho Qandhara scrolpturea An Interesting 
passage In tho Ufo of Hsfian Chuang relates that ho had a dispute 
in Kuoha with a MafaAyAmst doctor who maintained that the 
books callod Tea hsm Chfi-shfi and P^l-sha were suflloicnt for 
salvation and denounced the YogaAfistra as horetioal to tho 
great indignation of tho pflgnm* whooo practical definition of 
Mahliyfijilsm seems to have been acooptanco of this work 


* The lAler H*n Anrak nj Ute QlndM are weaker than th« YUah-cIifli 
aadaronot to fijht becaw they are BnAlhl-ti (8«a 1910, 

p. lOil Thk wwrn* to imply that tba TOeb-ehlh ware not Boddhlata. Bat eren 
tU» wa* the real tiew of the compOar ol the At™ k we do not know from what 
work he took thk itaUmjcut nor to what date it lefen. 

^ Beal, lAJt, p. 39 Jnllea, p. SO. The hooka mentkmad ara apparently the 
8arayMkHt,Wfl,*flnaiirtdaya fNinJfa, 1*87), AWildharma Eoaha (Nanjlo, 1167), 
AhhM}, naa-VIbht >ia(HanJla,m4)aodTf«lnlT7al3haira(Nanjk>, 1170). 
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reputed to have been revealed by Maitreya to Aeanga Such a 
definition and division might leave m the Hinay&na much that 
we should not expect to find there 

The Mahayanist Buddhism of Khotan was a separate stream 
and Hsuan Chuang says that it came from Kashmir. Though 
Kashmir is not known as a centre of Mah&.yllmsm, yet it would 
he a natural route for men and ideas passmg from any part of 
India to Khotan 


5 


The Tanm basm and the lands of the Oxus^ were a region 
where different rehgions and cultures mingled and there is no 
difficulty m supposmg that Buddhism might have amalgamated 
there with Zoroastrianism or Chnstiamty The question is 
whether there is any evidence for such amalgamation It is 
above all in its relations with China that Central Asia appears 
as an exchange of rehgions It passed on to China the art and 
thought of India, perhaps adding something of its o\vn on the 
way and then received them back from China with further 
additions^ It certainly received a great deal from Persia the 
number of manuscripts m different Iraman languages puts this 
beyond doubt Equally undoubted is its debt to India, but it 
would be of even greater mterest to determme whether Indian 
Buddliism owes a debt to Central Asia and to define that debt 
For Tibet the relation was mutual The Tibetans occupied the 
Tanm basm during a centuiy and according to their traditions 
monks went from Khotan to mstruct Tibet 

The Buddhist hterature discovered m Central Asia represents, 
like Its architecture, several penods y\'e have first of all the 
fragments of the Sansknt Agamas, found at Turf an, Tnn-huang, 
and m the Khotan district fragments of the drameis and poems 
of A^vaghosha from Turf an the Pratimoksha of the Saivasti- 
vS^dins from Kucha and numerous versions of the anthology 
called Dharmapada or IJdS.na The most mterestmg of these is 
^e Prakrit version found m the neighbourhood of Khotan, but 
agments m Tokhanan and Sansknt have also been discovered 


importance of the Tarun basm is due to the exoeUent preservation of its 
records and its close connection with China The Oxns regions suffered more from 

^ Eg see the Maitreya macnption of Turfan 
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All this literature prohahly represents the canon as It existed In 
the epoch ot Kanishka and of tho Gandhanin sculptures, or at 
least the older stratum In that canon 

Tho noirer stratum la composed of Mah&yftnlst sulras of 
■which there la a great abundunco though no complolo list has 
been published* Tho popularity of tho Praj&A pAromitA tho 
Lotus and tho Suvarpa pmbh&sa Is atlcetrf Tho lost was 
translated into both Uigur (from tho Chinese) and into Inmicn 
OnentoL To a still later epoch* belong tho Db&rnpts or magical 
foTtaulffl which have been discovered in considcrablo quantities 

Sylvam L&vi boa shown that somo MahAyAniat sutras were 
€ather wnltcn or rc-cditcd In Central Asia* Not only do they 
contam lisla of Central Asian placo-namea but Ibeso receive on 
Importanco which con bo explamed only by tho local patriotism 
of the wnler or the publlo which ho addressed Thus tho SOrya 
garhha sutra praises tho mountain of Goinnga near Khoton 
much as tho Puranas cclobrato in special chaptcra colled 
MAhAtmyaa tho menta of somo holy place Even more remark 
able is a list in the Chandmgorbha sulra Tho Buddha in ono of 
tho great transformation scenes common In these works sends 
forth rays of light which produce iunumorablo manifestations of 
Buddhas India (together with what Is colled tbo western region) 
hasatotalof SlSmonifostations whereas Central Asia and Chma 
have 971 Of these tho wholo Chinese Empire bos 255 tho 
kingdoms of Khotan and Kuoba have 180 and 00 rcspootivoly 
but only 60 ore given to Benares and 30 to Magadha« Clearly 
Central Asia was a very important place for tho author of this 
list* 

One of the Turkish sutras discovered at Turfan contains a 
dlsoouroo of tho Buddha to tbo mcrohonts Trapuaha and BhslHka 
who are desonbed as Turks and Indra is called Konnusta that 
is Hormusd- In another BrabmO, ia called A^rua, Identified as 
the LnnifiTi ddty Zorvon* In these instanoos no innovation of 
dootnne U Implied but when tho world of spirits and men 

* Or it Imi b not 'ViW to me ban b) lOlt. 

I do not oMan to mj tbit ill Dbinsl* an Ul«. 

* It b mn pfo b a bb tbit ijjOoi^lJtil 8&tna vere aotopoaed Iq Oootnl 
Sea PeOlo* is liOamfn d’/idmimi, S^lTnlB UrU p. 

* ItelittofpM ^avfdtloQitEt JimbudYfpfttsoxMntaaMkiBcdooH. AHeami t 

b« kbsUSed wtth oertifarty bot ippareoUj km t h*" vithls lodli ptopar 

0*0 -ftH SmM. xn. pp. 44, 4S, irr p. 40. 
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becomes Central Asian instead of Indian, it is only natural that 
the doctrme too should take on some local colour^ 

Thus the dated inscription of the temple erected m Turf an 
A D 469 IS a mixture of Chinese ideas, both Confucian and 
Taoist, mth Indian It is m honour of Maitreya, a Boi^hisattva 
known to the TTiTiay&,na, but here regarded not merely as the 
future Budflha but as an active and benevolent deiLy who 
manifests himself m many forms^, a view which also finds 
expression m the tradition that the works of Asanga were 
revelations made by him AkS;4agarbha and the DharmakS,ya 
are mentioned But the inscription also speaks of heaven (then) 
as appomtmg prmces, and of the universal law (tao) and it 
contains several references to Chinese hterature 

Even more remarkable is the admixture of Buddhism m 
Mamchseism The discoveries made m Central Asia make 
mtelhgible the Chinese edict of 739 which accuses the Mam- 
chseana of falsely taking the name of Buddhism and deceivmg 
the people® This is not surpnsmg for Mam seems to have taught 
that Zoroaster, Buddha and Christ had preceded him as 
apostles, and m Buddhist countries his followers naturally 
adopted words and symbols familiar to the people Thus 
Mamchaean deities are represented like Bodhisattvas sittmg 
cross-legged on a lotus, Mam receives the epithet Ju-lai or 
Tath&.gata as m Amida’s Paradise, there are holy trees bearmg 
flowers which enclose bemgs styled Buddha the construction 
and phraseology of Mamchaean books resemble those of a 
Buddhist Sutra^ In some ways the association of Taoism and 
Manichaeism was even closer, for the Hu-hua-ching identifies 
Buddha with Lao-tzfi and Mam, and two Manichaean books have 
passed mto the Taoist Canon® 

1 The Turkish sntras repeatedly style the Buddha God (t'angn) or God of Gods 
The expression devStideva is apphed to him m Sansknt, but the Turkish phrases 
are more decided and frequent The Sanskrit phrase may even be due to Iraman 
mfluence 

* An Chou, the Prmce to whose memory the temple was dedicated, seems to 
be regarded as a manifestation of Maitreya 

* J A 1913, I p 164 The senes of three articles by Chavannes and Pelhot 
entitled “Hn traits Mamch^n retrouvd en Chine” {J A 1911, 1913) is a most 
valuable oontnbution to our knowledge of Mamchfeism m Central Asia and China 

* Eg Bee J A 1911, pp 609 and 689 See also Le Coq, Sitsb preuss Akad der 
IFtas 48, 1909, 1202-1218 

® J A 1913, L pp 116 and 132 
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Neatonan Chnstionily also ozutcd In tho Tarim basin and 
bocam© prominent in tho seventh centnry This agrees "with tho 
record of its Introdaotlon into China by A lo-pon in 035 aj) 
almost simnltaneonBly wilb Zoroasinanism Fragment* o! tho 
Now Testament havo been foimd at Tnrfan belonging mostly 
to the ninth century but ono to tho fifth Tho most interesting 
document for tho history of Negtonanmn is still tho monument 
discovered at Si ngan fa and commonly called tho Ncstorian 
stone* It bears a long inscription partly in Chinese and partly 
In Syrlao composed by a foreign priest called Adam or in Chinese 
King Tsing giving a long account of tho doctnne* and history 
of Neatorianlsm Not only does this Inscription contnm many 
Buddhist phrases (such os S5ng and Ssu for Christian priest* 
and monakencs) but it dobbcmtcly omits all mention of tho 
crucifixion and merely saya In epealdng of the creation that God 
arranged the cardinal points In tho shopo of a cross This con 
hardly be explained 03 doo to incomplcto statement for it roriows 
in some detail tho life of Chnst and it* results. Tho molivo of 
omissioa must bo tho fcolmg that redemption by his death was 
not an accoptablo doctnno* It is intcotsling to find that King 
Tsing consorted ivlth Buddhist priests and oven «ct about 
IranFlRting a sutra from tho Hu language Takakusu quotes a 
passage from ono of tho catalogues of the Jopanese Tnpitaka* 
which states that ho was a Persian and collaborated with a monk 
of KapiAa called Prajfia 

Wo havo thus clear evidence not only of the co-cidstcnoo of 
Buddhlsin and Christianity but of friendly relations between 
Buddhist and Christian priests The Emperor s objection to such 
cornTTiiTture of religions wa* unusual and probably duo to seal 
for pure Buddhism It is possiblo that m vrestem China and 
Central Asia Buddhism Taoism Monlohrcism Noetononlsm and 
Zoroastrianism all borrowed from ono another just a* the first 
two do m China to*day and Buddhism may havo bccomo 
modified by this contact. But proof of it is necessary In most 
places Budfihism vras in stren^h and numbers the most im 


* wpedaBj H»Trt^ “I* tt*fe ehrititnoA d® El itgu fn” la Am- 

fc?*** pp.7 UaadiO. 

* See Htmt, Lfl. m. p. Si Io?nmeiat«tu»UatreiiXHbrMpe 0 UogUwttnviIliii( 
a** of tli« NwtorUa* ind aln rf the JeealU to glT« pobOahj to th* ow>lflTlnn 

* T V Vritn pp. 1» SSa, lod Tewtg Poo 16», p. M9 
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portant of all these religions and older than all except Zoroas- 
tnamsm Its contact -with Manichieism may possibly date from 
the life of Mam, but apparently the earliest Chnstian manuscripts 
found m Central Asia are to be assigned to the fifth centuiy 

On the other hand the Chmese Tnpi^aka contams many 
translations which bear an earher date than this and are 
ascribed to translators connected wth the Yueh-chih I see no 
reason to doubt the statements that the Happy Land sutra and 
Pra]n&.-p§,rarmtfi, (Nanjio, 25, 5) were translated before 200 a d. 
and portions of the Avatamsalca and Lotus (Nanjio, 100, 103, 
138) before 300 a d But if so, the prmcipal doctrmes of 
Mahayamst Buddhism must have been known m Khotan^ and 
the lands of Oxus before we have defimte evidence for the 
presence of Christiamty there 

Zoroastnamsm may however have contnbuted to the de- 
velopment and transfoimation of Buddhism for the two were 
certainly m contact Thus the coins of Kamshka bear figures of 
Persian deities^ more frequently than images of the Buddha 
we know from Clnnese sources that the two rehgions co-existed 
at Khotan and Kashgar and possibly there are hostile references 
to Buddhism (Bmti and Gaotema the heretic) in the Persian 
scriptures^ 

It IS true that we should be cautious m fancying that we 
detect a foreign ongm for the Mahayana Different as it may 
be from the Buddhism of the Pah Canon, it is an Indian not an 
exotic growth Deification, pantheism, the creation of radiant 
or tei’iible deities, extreme forms of idealism or nihilism m 
metaphysics are tendencies manifested m TTindnism as clearly 
as m Buddhism Even the doctrme of the Buddha’s three 
bodies, which sounds like an imitation of the Christian Trinity, 
has roots m the centimes before the Christian era But late 
Buddhism mdubitably borrowed many personages from the 
Hindu pantheon, and when we find Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
such as AmitAbha, Avalokita, Manju^ii and Kshitigarbha with- 
out clear antecedents m India we may suspect that they are 
borrowed from some other mythology, and if similar figures 
were known to Zoroastrianism, that may be their source 

^ Tnrfan and Kucha are spoken of os being mainly HlnayfLniBt 

* See Stem, Zoroastnan deUtes on Indo SajUimn coins 1887 

> BeeS BE xv (Vendidad) pp 145, 209, tcxitt p 184 v p ni 
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The most important of them la Amil5bha lie Is alrangcly 
obsenro in the earlier art and Ulcraluro of Indian Buddhism 
Some of tbo namclcM Buddha figures in tho Gondhoran sculp 
tores raav represent him but this la not proved and tho works 
of Grilnwcdcl and Fouchersuggest that compared wit h AvaloUta 
and TAr& his images are late and not numerous In tho earlier 
part of tho Lotus^ ho in onl^ just mentioned os if ho were of no 
special importance llo In also mentioned towards tbo end of 
tho Awakeiiing of Faith osenbed to Ahvaghosha but tho author 
ship of tho work cannot be regarded as certain and If it were 
tho passage stands opart from tho main argument and might 
well bo an addition Again in the Mnhijfma sfltrdlafikJira* of 
Asonga his paradise la just mentioned 

Against these meagre and cursory notices In Indian litcraturo 
moy bo wt tho fact (hat two translations of tho principal 
Amidist senptaro into Chine*o were made in llio second cenloiy 
1 D and four In tho third all by natives of Central Asia Tho 
Inference that tho worship of Amlt&bha floun^hed in Central 
Alia some (uno before (bo earliest of these translations is 
Irrcnstiblo 

According toT&ran&tha tho Tibetan historian of Buddhism* 
this worship goes back to Saraha or Rohulabhadra IIo was 
reputed to have been tho teacher of IsHgilrjana and o great 
magician Ho saw AraltAbha In tho land of Dhlngkota and died 
with his face tamed towards Sukhilvatl I have found no 
explanation of tho narao Dhmgkota but tho nsmo Saraha does 
not sound Indian Ho is said to bavo been o sudra and ho Is 
ropresentod In Tibetan pictures with a beard and topknot and 
holding an arrow* In his hand In all this ihero is little that 
can bo called history but stlU it oppeora that tho first person 
whom tradition connects with tho worship of AmItAbha was 
of low caste boro a foreign name saw tho deity in on unknown 
country and like many lantrio tcaohora was ropresentod as 
totally unlike a Buddhist monk. It cannot bo proved that ho 
como from tho lands of the Oxus or Turkestan but such an 

* Qiftp. YtL Tlw cotlon lo Cbap*. 'rm. aad xxjt an ntber mon dAt&iled boi 
ilao Utn. 

• xn. p. J3. 

• TnniL pp. ©3 100 »nd 301, md P»tid«r*i No. 11 Bit 

T4nolUi» tha nyi tb*i he wm IijwJot* • jwjfl. 

* Ui Bui«kilt 
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ongm would explain much m the tradition On the other hand, 
there would he no difficulty m accountmg for Zoroastnau 
lufluence at Peshawar or Takkasila withiu the frontiers of Tndia. 

Somewhat later Vasubandhu is stated to have preached faith 
m Amitabha but it does not appear that this doctrme ever had 
in India a tithe of the importance which it obtained m the Far 
East 

The essential features of Amidist doctrme are that there is 
a paradise of hght belongmg to a benevolent deity and that 
the good! mvoke his name wiU be led thither Both 
features are found m Zoroastnan wiitmgs The highest heaven 
(followmg after the paradises of good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds) is called Boundless Light or Endless Light^ Both 
this region and its master, Ahuramazda, are habitually spoken 
of m terms implying radiance and gloiy Also it is a land of 
song, ]ust as Amitabha’s paradise re-echoes with music and 
pleasant sounds® Prayers can wm this paradise and Ahura 
Mazda and the Archangels wdl come and show the way thither 
to the pious^ Further whoever recites the Ahnna-vau'ya 
formula, Ahura Mazda will brmg his soul to “the hghts of 
heaven®,” and although, so far as I know, it is not expressly 
stated that the repetition of Ahura Mazda’s name leads to 
paradise, yet the general efficacy of his names as mvocations is 
clearly affirmed® 

Thus aU the chief features of Amit&bha’s paradise are 
Persian only his method of mstitutmg it by malong a vow is 
Buddhist It IS true that Indian imagmation had conceived 
numerous paradises, and that the early Buddhist legend tells of 
the Tushita heaven But Sukh§,vati is not like these abodes of 
bliss It appears suddenly m the history of Buddhism as some- 
thing exotic, grafted adroitly on the parent trunk but sometimes 
overgrowmg it’ 

The doctrine of salvation by faith alone seems to be later The longer and 
apparently older version of the Sohhfi,vati Vy&ha insists on good works as a con- 
dition of entry mto Paradise 

- S BE rv p 293, t6 yxxm pp 317 and 344. 

It may also be noticed that Ameret&t, the Archangel of immortahty, presides 
over vegetation and that Amida’s paradise is full of flowers 

* 8 BE xxiu pp 336-7 ^ 8 BE xxto. p 261 

^ 8 BE x^TTT pp 21-31 (the Ormasd Tasht) 

’’ Is It possible that there is any connection between Sukhavatl and the land of 
Saukavastan, governed by an immortal ruler and located by the Bundehish between 
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AvaloWU ifl also connected ^th AmltAbho’s parodiso Hjs 
figure though ita origin is not clear, auumes distinct and con 
B^onous proportions In India at a fairly carl> date Thoro 
appears to bo no reason for associating him specially with 
Central Asia. On the other hand later works describe him os 
the fpiritual son or reflex of AmllAbba. This certainly 
the Iranian Idea of the Fravoshi defined os a splnit^ being 
conceived os a part of a man e personality but existing before 
be is bora and In independence of him it can also belong to 
divine beings’ Although India oilcrB in abimdonce both divine 

incaraatlous and explanations thereof yet nemo of these desenbo 
the relationship between a BhyAnI Buddha and his Boddhisattva 
so w^ as the Zoroastiian doctrine of the Fravoshi 

8 lAvi has suggested that the Bodhlsattva Manju^rt Is of 
Tokharion origin* His worship at Wu tainihan In Shan si is 
ancient and later Indian tradition connected him with China 
I>9cal traditions also connect him with Nopal Tibet andKhoton 
and he U ftomotlmca represented as tbo first teacher of cinli 
xotion or religion. Bat althoogh his Central Aslan origin is 
ernlnenUy probable, I do not at present see any clear proof of it. 

The case of tho Bodhlsattva Kshitigarbha* is simllfir Ho 
appears to have been known but not prominent in India in tho 
fourth century >ld by the seventh ccntuiy if not earlier his 
cult was flourishing in China and subscgnently bo became In 
the For Bast a popular deity second only to Kuan yin This 
popularity was conneotod with his gradual transformation Into 
a god of the dead. It Is also oertain that ho was known In Central 
but whether ho first bcoamo important thoro or in China 
is hard to decide. Tho devotion of tho Chinese to their dead 
^^iggeatfl that It was among them that ho oequirod hifl great 
poaltlon, but his rfile as a guide to the next world has a parallel 
in tho simUnr benevolent activity of tho Zoroastrion angel Brash 

TttrVifUa and rSiWiH "T I Inx&g^ Uten la bo atjniologiaAl nUUoothlp, but If 
Bubmatao wu well known u a had of the H J H may bar* baSoeaeed tke 
oSotoo of n ifgniv- t Sarnkrit word with » aonad. 

* S.&£ nb tw*. 

' L p. esl Unfortonafely ooly a brWf tkotlee of lili eommttnfcmtloo 

* gfT« wUi no drtalZa. Sw aho a WtI. pp. J 30 fl. 

* U tmsf tn riihw— Jit© in JapaiMA B*e for hli hhto^ Vhaer’a elaborato 

b OOewf-tv-*! ZufL lBlS>10ia 

* Bo waa aocaptad by tbo kl u of tkA ys of 

1911 n.p.M9. 
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One of Central Asia’s clearest titles to importance m the 
histoiy of the East is that it was the earhest and on the whole 
the prmcipal source of Chinese Buddhism, to which I now turn 
Somewhat later, teachers also came to China by sea and still 
later, under the Yuan dynasty, Lamaism was mtroduced direct 
from Tibet But from at least the beginning of our era onwards, 
monks went eastwards from Central Asia to preach and translate 
the scriptures and it was across Central Asia that Chinese 
pilgnms went to India m search of the truth 



CHAPTER XLII 


CHINA 
Pr^alory noU 

Fob the transcription of ChInMc wuids I nse the modem Peking 
pnmmoiatkm a« opresentod In QUob b Dictionary It may bo justly 
objected that of all dialects P^trlngose Is perhaps the furthest removed 
from andent Chineee and therefore unsnitod for historical studies 
and also that Wade s system of transcription employed by Giles is 
open to serious criUdsuL But, on the other band I am not competent 
to write according to the pronunolatlon of NftnVtng or Canton all 
the names whkh appear m these chapters and xf I were it would 
not be a oonvenkcoe to my readers. Almost all English works of 
reference about China use the forms registered in Giles s Dictionary 
or near appr Imations to them and any vanation would produce 
difflouhy confusion. French and German methods of tranMribing 
Chinese differ widely Iruiu Wade s and unfottimatoly there seems to 
be no prospect of sinoIogneB agreeing on any international system 


Inteoduotobt 

Ths study of Chinese Buddhism Is Interesting but difBoult^ 
Here more than in other Aslatlo ooontries wo feel that the words 
and phrases natural to a European language fall to render jnstly 
the elementary forms of thought tho simplest relationshipe 
But Eimjpeans are prone to exoggorote the mystenous topsy 
turvy character of the Chinese mind Such epithets are based 
on the aesiimption that human thought and conduct normally 
conform to reason and logic and that when such conformity is 
wanting the result must be strange and hardly human or at 
least such as no respectable European could expect or approve 
But tho assumption is wrong In no country ^th whldi I am 

* For rs^tnwi Ba<1(U>WTn k* Johnston, Ckintm BttidkttMf 1013 (chad 

u JolniftOQ). Uooh infaonmUoQ tboot the popolsr tide of SaddbWm snd Taofam 
ttsy be fmnd hi R#<‘L>TcJUf nr la npa^ffkmi tn Okin* per le P4to Henri Dor^ 
10 toIl 1011 1010, pb gbsl (dtsd u Dor4). 
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acquainted are logic and co-ordination of ideas more wanting 
than m the British Isles Tbia is not altogether a fault, for human 
systems are imperfect and the ngorous apphcation of any one 
imperfect system must end m disaster But the student of 
Asiatic psychology must begm his task by recognising that m 
the AVest and East alike, the thoughts of nations, though not 
always of mdividuals, are a confused mosaic where the pattern 
has been lost and a thousand fancies esteemed at one time or 
another as pleasing, useful or respectable are crowded mto the 
available space This is especially true m the matter of rehgion 
An obseiver fresh to the subject might find it hard to formulate 
the relations to one another and to the Crown of the various 
foims of Chnstiamty prevalent m our Empire or to understand 
how the Enghsh Church can be one body, when some sections 
of it are hardly distmgmshable from Boman Cathohcism and 
others from non-conformist sects Tn the same way Chinese 
rehgion offers startling combmations of mcongruous ntes and 
doctimes the attitude of the laity and of the government to 
the different churches is not to be defined m ordinaiy European 
terms and yet if one examines the practice of Europe, it will 
often throw hght on the oddities of China 

The difficulty of finding a satisfactoiy eqmvalent in Chinese 
for the word God is well known and has caused much discussion 
among missionaries Confucius inherited and handed on a 
worship of Heaven which mspired some noble saymgs and may 
be admitted to be monotheism But it was a smgularly im- 
personal monotheism and had httle to do with popular rehgion, 
bemg regarded as the prerogative and special cult of the Em- 
peror The people selected their deities from a numerous 
pantheon of spirits, falling mto many classes among which two 
stand out clearly, namely, nature spirits and spirits of ancestors. 
All these deities, as we must call them for want of a better word, 
present odd features, which have had some influence on Chinese 
Buddhism The boundaiy between the human and the spirit 
worlds is shght Deification and euhemensm are equally 
natural to the Chinese Hot only are worthies of evei^y sort 
made mto gods^, but foreign deities are e^plamed on the same 

* A cnnouB instance of deiBcation is mentioned m Musion, 1914, p 61 It 
appears that several deceased Jesmts have been deified For a recent instance of 
deification in 1913 see Dord, x p 763 
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pnnciplo Thus Yen lo (Yama) the king of tbo dead is said to 
have been a Chincso official of tho sixth century a d But there 
is httk mythology Tho deities ore like tho hgurcs on porcelain 
vases all know tholr appearance and some their names but 
hardly anyone can give a coherent account of them A poly 
dfomomsm of this kind is oven more fluid than Hinduism } ou 
may Invent any god you hko and neglect gods that don t concern 
you- Tho habit of mind which produces sects In India namely 
tbo desire to exalt ono s own dolty abovo others and make him tho 
AS-Oodi does not exist Ho Chincso god Inspires such feelings 
Tho deities of medieval and modem Chinn Including tbo 
spirits rocognixed by Chincso Buddhism, nro cunoualy mixed 
and vagoo porsonolitica* Nature worship la not absont, but It 
is nature as seen by tho fancy of tho alcbomlst and nstiologor 
Tho powers that control natoro ore also IdcnliCcd with ancient 
heroes but they am mostly heroes of tho typo of St George and 
tho Dragon of whom history has UtUo to say and Chinese rospoot 
for the publio eerdcc and official rank takes tho queer form of 
regarding Iheso aplnts os celestial funotiommes Thus tho gods 
have a hTinlKtry of Thundor which supervises tho weathor and 
a Board of ModidDO which looks after sickness and health 
The ohoractonstio oxpresdon of Chincso popular religion la 
not exactly myth or legend but lehgiouB romance A writer 
starts from some slender basis of fact and composes an edifying 
novoL Thus the woH known story caCed Hn\ ku-Chi* purports 
to be on account of HsUon Chuang s journey to India but ox 
cept that it represents tho boro os gomg thoro and returning 
With copies of tho scnpturcs It is romance puro and simple a 
* Tb» tplrlu eaUed 8wi Koan — or 8411 \ (i*n ^777 tre ft gwxl liutftAM 
of 0-1 deitioL Tbft KwvUa mean Thro* AfiraU or Prineipla who •tricUj fpcftklsf 
hftTo DO Dftmeii (c) Orlfff ^*7 tho; ftppe«r to nnren, Eftrtb ftod WftUr 

(6) Tlien they tUad for thrM periods of tbs ytftr ftod tbo ftitrologiotl lafloen«t 
wUobniheselL (e) As Agrati, tad mots or l«ss ftAftlogoos to bamfto per*^ hUn, 
bftppUun, Esrtb pftrdons rios sod WfttsT deliren trooa mUfortooe. 
(d) Hoy sn Id m USsd with tbo saefeot Empnoti 'i so, Shoa, YO. («) They sto 
thm Ccum tmder tt* Sjaporor U Wsaj, ax. STS-S 1 1 
' HsSsa Chosag’i own ftocoaat of hia trsToU besrs tbs lUghUy 

drnmnt title of Hii YQ^ ® ® K Dotiood here I* sltribotod 

to Cada a sag Ch oa, s TftoUt pri*sl o<th8 thlrterath centwy U U said lo bo tbo 
book iQost vUsly rtsd tn Koros vbore Jt Is printed in tbo popclsr script 
An ftbrid^d trsmt ik» has boon pablkbsd by T. lUchstd tbo Utlo 

of A (O Htanrm 
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fantastic Pilgrim’s Progress, the scene of which is sometimes on 
earth and sometimes m the heavens The traveller is accom- 
pamed by allegorical creatures such as a magic monlcey, a pig, 
and a dragon horse, who have each their own significance and 
may be seen represented m Buddhist and Taoist temples even 
to-day So too another writer, startmg from the tradition that 
Avalokita (or Kuan-Ym) was once a benevolent human bemg, 
set himself to wiite the life of Kuan-Ym, represented as a 
prmcess endued with every virtue who cheerfully bears cruel 
persecution for her devotion to Buddhism It would be a 
mistake to seek m this story any facts throwmg hght on the 
history of Avalokita and lus worship It is a rehgious novel, 
important only because it stfil finds numerous readers 

It IS commonly said that the Chinese belong to three rehgions, 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, and the saymg is not 
altogether maccurate Popular language speaks of the three 
creeds and an ordinary person m the course of his life may take 
part m ntes which imply a behef m them all^ Indeed the fusion 
IS so complete that one may justly talk of Chmese rehgion, mean- 
mg the jumble of ceremomes and behefs accepted by the average 
man Yet at the same time it is possible to be an enthusiast 
for any one of the three without becoming unconventional 

Of the three rehgions, Confucianism has a disputable claim 
to the title If the hteraiy classes of China find it sufficient, they 
do so only by rejectmg the emotional and speculative sides of 
rehgion The Emperor Wan-h^ made a just epigram when he 
said that Confuciamsm and Buddhism are like the wmgs of a 
bird Each requires the co-operation of the other Co^ucius 
was an ethical and pohtical philosopher, not a prophet, hiero- 
phant or church founder As a moralist he stands m the first 
rank, and I doubt if either the Gospels or the Pitakas contam 
maxims for the hfe of a good citizen equal to his saymgs But 
he Ignored that unworldly morahty which, among Buddhists 
and Christians, is so much admired and so httle practised In 
rehgion he claimed no onginahty, he brought no revelation, but 

^ I am wilting immediately after the abobtion of the Imperial Government 
(1912), and what I say naturally refers to a state of thmga which is passmg away 
But it IS too soon to say how the new regime will affect religion. There is an old 
saymg that China is supported by the three rehgions as a tnpod by three legs 

* strictly speaking the title of his reign 1673-1620 
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ho accepted the current idcfw of hia ogo and time, though 
perhaps ho chmliuilcd rnon^ popular fnipcrntUions IIo com 
mended the irorship of Heaven which if vague atiU connected 
the doity with (bo moral law and ho enjoined McnCco (o 
anccMora and epirita But all Ihfa npparcn(I> without any 
theory HU dofimtlon of wisdom is known to dovoto 
oneself to human duties and keep aloof from spinls while stiU 
respecting them ' This is not tho utterance of a sceptical states 
man equivalent to remember tho political importanco of 
religion but keep clear of It so /or as you can * Tlio best 
commentary U tho statement In tlio yfnabrtJ that ho seldom 
epoVo about the wdl of Heaven yet such of hla ullctanccs about 
It aa have been preserved are full of awe and submission* 
A certain delicacy roado him unullling to define or discuss tho 
things for which ho felt tho highest reverence and a similar 
detached but respectful attltodo Is stlU a llvdag constituent 
of Chlneso soctoty Tho scholar and gentleman will not engage 
in theological or metaphysical <Uspu(cs but lie respectfully t^oa 
part In ceremonies performed In honour of sndi venerated names 
as Heaven Earth and Confudua himself Less vrilhngl> but 
still Without remonstroncor bo attends Buddhist or Taoist 
celebrations 

If It U hard to define tho religious oloment In Confucianism 
It is still harder to defino Taoism, but for nnolhor reason 
namely that tho word has more than one meaning In ono 
oonso it is tho old populor religion of China of which Confucius 
soloclcd tho scholarly and gentlemanly features Taoism on 
tho contrary, rejected no godimgs and no legends howm-cr 
grotesque It gavo Its approval to tho most oxlravagnnt and 
material superstitions especially to tho belief that physical 
liriTnortallty could bo Insur^ by drinking on elixir which proved 
fatal to many muatnous dupes As on organized body it owes 
its ori^ to Chong ling (c 130 an) and hit grandson Chong 
Lu* Tho soot rocoivod Its baptism of blood bnt mode tonns with 
tho Chittoso Government ono condition being that a member 
of tho house of Chang should bo rocognizod os Its hereditary 

' Coinpftn AhmL tx 1 tod Xir SS. L tUo iMHn* ef 0^* iltam cOtp. xn, 
lot more potltiw Tfein tbeml rpiriU. 

* ^ ^ Qroot, *'Origiai of tbe TtoUt Cbuoh** In 

Tmn* Tidrd Omtffrm ntd. £tl j IW6. 
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Patnarch or Pope^ Rivalry with Buddhism also contnbuted 
to give Taoism something of that consistency in doctnne and 
discipline which we associate with the word rehgion, for m 
their desire to show that they were as good as their opponents 
the Taoists copied them m numerous and important particulars, 
for instance triads of deities, sacred books and monastic m- 
stitutions 

The power of mventive imitation is characteristic of Taoism®. 
Tn most countries great gods are children of the popular mind 
After long gestation and infancy they emerge as deities bound 
to hiimamty by a thousand ties of blood and place But the 
Taoists, whenever they thought a new deity needful or orna- 
mental, simply mvented him, often with the sanction of an 
Imperial Edict Thus Yu-Ti®, the precious or jade Emperor, 
who IS esteemed the supreme ruler of the world, was created or 
at least brought mto notice about 1012 a d by the Emperor 
Chen Tsimg^ who pretended to have correspondence with him. 
He IS probably an adaptation of Tndra and is also identified 
with a pnnce of ancient China, but cannot be called a popular 
hero like Rama or Krishna, and has not the same hold on the 
affections of the people 

But Taoism is also the name commonly given not only to 
this fanciful church but also to the philosophic ideas expounded 
m the Tao-te-ching and m the works of Chuang-tzu The Taoist 
priesthood claim this philosophy, but the two have no necessaiy 
connection. Taoism as philosophy represents a current of 
thought opposed to Confucianism, compared with which it is 
ascetic, mystic and pantheistic, though except m comparison 
it does not deserve such epithets My use of pantheistic m 
paiticular may raise objection, but it seems to me that Tao, 
however hard to define, is analogous to Brahman, the impersonal 
Spirit of Hindu philosophy The nmverse is the expression of 
Tao and m conforming to Tao man finds happmess Eor Con- 
fucianism, as for Europe, man is the pivot and centre of things, 


1 Chang Yuan hsu, who held office m 1912, was depnved of hia titlea by the 
Repubhcan. Govermnent. In 1914 petitiona were presented for their restoration, 
but r do not know with what result See Pek%7ig Daily News, September 6th, 1914 
* Something similar may be seen m Mormonism where angels and legends have 
been mvented by mdividual fancy without any background of tradition 
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but k?*« BO for Taoism and Buddhism Philosophic Trwism 
bcmg eomcwhat abstruso and unpractical might pccm to have 
Uttk chanco of becoming a popular raporBlilion But from early 
tunes it ^vas opposed to Confucianism, and as Confucianism 
became more and moro the hall mark of the oflicial and learned 
rlAmes Taoism tended to become popnlar at the erpenso of 
degradmg itself From early tlmca too it dallied with such 
fascinating notions aa the ocqatsltlon of mimcnlons powers and 
lengerity Bat as on appeal to the emotional and spintual 
■ides of humanity it was If snpenor to Confuciamsra inferior 
to Buddhism 

Buddhism Tmirifo Confocianlsm and Taoism entered Chuia 
as a foreign rebgion bnt in using this phrase wo must ask how 
far any system of belief prevalent there is accepted as what wo 
call a roLgion Even in Ceylon and Burma people follow the 
obaurvances of two religions or at least of a religion and a 
superstition but they would undoubtedly call themselves 
Buddhists. In China the laity use no such designations and 
have no sense of oxclusivo roembersbip For them a religion Is 
comparable to a club which they use for special purposes You 
may frequent both Buddhist and Taoist temples just as yon 
may belong to both the Geographical and 2kx)logical Societies 
Perhaps the position of spiritualism In England oETors the 
nearest analogy to a Chinese rebgion There are I behove some 
few persons for whom spiritnsHgm is a definite sufficient and 
exclusive creed These may bo compared to the Buddhist clergy 
with a small minority of the laity But the majority of those 
who ore Interested or oven boliovo In splntualiam do not 
identify thomsolvcs with it in this way ^oy attend sdanocs 
as their cnnoalty or affections may prompt but these beliefs 
and practloes do not prevent thorn from also belonging to a 
Clmstlan denomination. Imogino spiritualism to be bettor 
organlrftd aa an institution and you have a fairly acourato 
piotuTe of tho average ChinRman s attitude to Buddhism and 
Taoism One may also compajo the way in which English poets 
use classical mythology Lycxdaa for faistonoe is an astounding 
compound of classical and biblical Ideas and Milton does not 
hedtato to call the Supreme Being Jove in a Borious passage 
Yet Milton sChrlstin-Tilty has never bo far aa I know beoncallod 
in question 
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There is an obvious historical parallel between the rehgions 
of the Chinese and early Roman Empires In both, the impenal 
and official worship was pohtical and mdifferent to dogma 
without bemg hostile, provided no sectary refused to call the 
Emperor Son of Heaven or sacrifice to his image. In both, 
ample provision was made outside the state cult for aUaymg 
the fears of superstition, as weU as for satisfymg the soul’s 
thirst for knowledge and emotion A Roman magistrate of the 
second centui'y a d may have ofiered official sacrifices, pro- 
pitiated local genu, and attended the mysteries of Mithra, m 
the same impartial way as Chinese magistrates took part a few 
years ago m the ceremonies of Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism In both cases there was entire hberty to combme 
with the official rehgious routme private behefs and obseivances 
mcongiuous with it and often with one another m both there 
was the same essential feature that no deity demanded exclusive 
allegiance The popular polytheism of China is mdeed closely 
analogous to the pagamsm of the ancient world^, Hinduism 
contams too much personal rehgion and real spiritual feehng 
to make the resemblance perfect, but m dealing with Apollo, 
Mars and Venus a Roman of the early Empire seems to have 
shown the mixture of respect and scepticism which is charac- 
teristic of China 

This attitude implies not only a certam want of conviction 
but also a utihtanan view of rehgion The Chinese visit a temple 
much as they visit a shop or doctor, for definite matenal 
purposes, and if it be asked whether they are a rehgious people 
m the better sense of the word, I am afraid the answer must be 
m the negative It is with regret that I express this opinion and 
I by no means imply that there are not many deeply rehgious 
persons m China, but whereas m India the obvious manifesta- 
tions of superstition are a superficial disease and the heart of 
the people is keenly sensitive to questions of personal salvation 
and speculative theology, this cannot be said of the masses m 
China, where rehgion, as seen, consists of superstitious ntes and 
the substratum of thought and feeling is small 

The sixth ^neid would seem to a Chinese quite a natural description of the 
next world. In it we have Elysium, Tartarus, transmigration of souls, souls who can 
6nd no resting place because their bodies are unbuned, and phantoms showmg still 
the wounds which their bodies received in life Nor is there any attempt to har- 
monize these discordant ideas 
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Thus irtnick mo (omWy when vnnimg Sitvm fsomo yoan ago 
In Bangkok thoro ii a largo Chlncso population and Bovoml 
Buddlust tcmplca havo been modo orcr to them Tho lomplca 
frequented by Siamwo arc not nnbko catholic eburohea in 
Europe tho decoration la roughly similar tho standard ol 
dccomm much tho satno Tho visitors como to^rorship medltalo 
or hear sormona. But In tho temples used by tho Chmcao a 
lower standard is painfully obviona and tho atmosphero is 
dHTerent, ^^to^a arc there In plenty but their object la to 
* got lack and tho bnalnosa of rehglon hoa become transformed 
into diTinallon and splnlnal gambling Tho worshippor on 
entering goes to a counter whero ho bu3r8 tapers and Inccnao 
aticka togolhor with some Implcmonla ol snperslillon snob as 
rods or Inscribed cards After bnnung incense ho draws a 
card or throws tho rods up Into tho air and lakes an auguxy from 
Ibo Tosult Though tho contrast proronted in Siam makes tho 
degradation more glaring yet these temples in Bangkok aro 
not worso than many which I have seen In China I gladly sot 
on tho other eido of tho account »omo boautlfnl and reverent 
halls of worship In tho larger monastorics hnt I fear that tho 
ordtnary Chlncflo temple whether Taoist or Buddhist la a 
ghostly shop whore In return for ccromonks which involve 
neither moral nor IntoUcctral effort tho customer Is promised 
good look offspring and olhor material bleasingB 

It can hardly bo denied that tbo populaw In China oro 
grossly inpcTSliliouB SuporstiUon is a common falling and 
wLnj statistics available to show tbo number and status of 
Europeans who bchovo In {ortuno-tolling and luck, tho result 
might bo startling But In rnost olviliied conntricB such things 
arc fnrtlvo and apologetic. In China Iho strangest forms of 
magio and divination enjoy publio ostcom The ideas which 
underlie popular praotico and ritual arc worthy of African 
savages there has boon a monstrous advance in systematization 
yet the ethic* and intelleot oi China briUiant as are their 
achievements have not leavened tho lump Tho avorago 
Chinese though an exooUont dtizon full of common sense and 
shrewd In burinpr<a la in religious matters a victim of fatuous 
supersUUon and completely divorced from tho moral and 
intellectual standards which ho otherwise employs 

Conspicuous among those BuporsUtionfl is ESng Shui or 
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Geomancyl, a pseudo-science which is treated as seriously as 
law or surveying It is based on the idea that locahties have a 
sort of spiritual climate which brings prosperity or the reverse 
and depends on the influences of stars and nature spirits, such 
as the azure dragon and white tiger But since these agencies 
find expression m the contours of a locahty, they can be affected 
if its features are modified by artificial means, for instance, the 
construction of walls and towers Buddhism did not disdam 
to patronize these notions The pnncipal haU of a monasteiy is 
usually erected on a specially auspicious site and the appeals 
issued for the repair of sacred bmldmgs often point out the 
danger impending if edifices essential to the good Feng Shui of 
a district are allowed to decay The scepticism and laughter of 
the educated does not clear the air, for superstition can floimsh 
when neither respected nor beheved The worst feature of 
religion m China is that the decently educated pubhc ridicules 
its external observances, but contmues to practise them, 
because they are connected with occasions of good fellowship 
or because their omission might be a sign of disrespect to 
departed relatives or simply because m deahng with uncanny 
things it IS better to be on the safe side This is the sum of 
Chma’s composite rehgion as visible m pubhc and private ntes 
Its ethical value is far higher than might be supposed, for its 
most absurd superstitions also recommend love and respect m 
family life and a high standard of cmc duty But China has 
never admitted that pubhc or private morahty requires the 
support of a rehgious creed 

As might be expected, life and amuiation are more apparent 
m sects than m conventional rehgion Smce the recent revolu- 
tion it 18 no longer necessaiy to confute the idea that the Chinese 
are a stationaiy and unemotional race, but its maccuraoy was 
demonstrated by many previous movements especially the 
T’ai-p'mg rebelhon, which had at first a rehgious tinge. Yet m 
Chma such movements, though they may hmdle enthusiasin 
and provoke persecution, rarely have the rehgious value at- 


A somewhat similar pseudo science called vatthu vijja is condemned 


in the Pah scriptures. E g Digha N i 21 Astrology also has been a great force 
m Chinese pohtics See Bland and Backhouse, Ann and Memoirs, passim The 
favour shown at difFerent times to Buddhist, MamchEean and Cathohe pnests was 
often due to their supposed knowledge of astrology 
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tanhing to a eoct In ChrUtlan, Hindu and itohammcdan 
ooontnet VlcmtKi as an coclMiaatical or spiritual movomont, 
the Tai p'lng la Insignificant It waa a secret society ponnittod 
by olroumstanccB to become a formidable naing and m ita 
Important phases the poliUea) clement was paramount. The 
same is true of many soots which have not achieved such no- 
toriety They ore secret sooiotica which adopt a crood but It is 
not In the creed that tboir real vitality hes 

If it IS difficult to say how far the Buddhifnn of China ia a 
religion it la equally difficult to define its relation to the State 
Btadenta well acquainted with the litcratuie as well as with the 
actual condition of China have expressed diametrically opposite 
views aa to the religious attitude of the Imperial Government* 
one stating roundly that it was the most intolerant the most 
porsecnting of all earthly Governments and another that it 
at no period refoacd hospitality and consideration to any 
rohgion recommended as such* ** 

In consldonng such questions I would again emphasize the 
fact that ChiDoso terms have often not the same oxtennoD as 
their apparent synonyms in European languages which of 
course means that the pruv Inccs of human life ond thought have 
also different boundaries. For most countries the word clergy 
has a defimte meaning and in spite of great divoraltios may bo 
applied to Chnntian clencs MoUahs and Brahmans without 
aenouB enur It means a class of men who are the super 
intendonts of religion but also more On the one side though 
they may have serious political differences with the Government 
they ate usually in touch with it on the other though they 
may dislike reformers and movements from below they patronlxo 
and Tnlnlster to popular sentiment They arc oloeely connootod 
^th education and leartung and sometimes with the law But 
m China there is no class which unites all those ffeaturos. 
I^^^robig law and education are represented by the Confuedan 
^ hterati Though no one would think of calling them 
priests yet they may offer official aaoriflocs like Roman magls 


Krrt* J ^ th*t I Ml not fptmUtig of the Ohto«o nepnhOa 

^ ^okmahUtoryoflUrektloMtoBod'O^kni T rJmmdOoo 

jl oocoert* Uie part, b ol Inters 
^ “ rfUMtnUon ol Um flirt thedi mo eMoebDj 
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trates Though they are contemptuous of popular superstition, 
yet they embody the popular ideal It is the pnde of a village 
to produce a scholar But the scholarship of the hterati is purely 
Confucian Bud<lhist and Taoist learning have no part m it 

The pnest, whether Buddhist or Taoist, is not m the mind 
of the people the repositoiy of learning and law He is not 
m rehgious matters the counterpart of the secular arm, but 
rather a private practitioner, duly hcensed but of no particular 
standing But he is slnlful m his own profession he has access 
to the powers who help, pity and console, and even the sceptic 
seeks his assistance when confronted with the dangers of this 
world and the next 

The student of Chinese history may object that at many 
periods, notably under the Yuan dynasty, the Buddhist clergy 
were ofi&cially recogni/ed as an educational body and even 
received the title of Kuo-shih or teacher of the people This is 
true Such recogmtion by no means annihilated the hterati, 
but it illustrates the decisive influence exercised by the Emperor 
and the court We have, on the one side, a learned oflficial class, 
custodians of the best national ideals but mdmed to reject 
emotion and speculation as well as superstition on the other, 
two priesthoods, prone to superstition but legitnnately strong 
m so far as they satisfied the emotional and speculative mstmcts 
The hterati held persistently, though respectfully, to the view 
that the Emperor should be a Confuciamst pure and simple, but 
Buddhism and Taoism had such strong popular support that 
it was always safe and often pohtic for an Emperor to patronwo 
them Hence an Emperor of personal convictions was able 
to turn the balance, and it must be added that Buddhism often 
flourished m the courts of weak and dissolute Emperors who 
were m the hands of women and eunuchs Some of these latter 
were among its most distmguished devotees 

All Chinese rehgions agreed m accepting the Emperor as 
head of the Church, not merely titular but active He exercised 
a strange prerogative of creatmg, promotmg and degrading 
deities Even within the Buddhist sphere he regulated the 
mcamations of Bodhisattvas m the persona of Lamas and from 
time to time re-edited the canoni or added new works to it This 

4. remembered that the Chmese canon xs not entirely analogons 

to the collections of the scnptures current m India, Ceylon or Europe 
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oxtrtine Erastianism had it* root* In Indian a* woU as Chinoeo 
ideas. The ConfumaniHt, -while reminding the Emperor that ho 
fibonld hnitAte the eages and rolors of antiquity gladly ad 
mitted his nght to control tho wcrehip of all Bplnts' and tho 
popular oonsaence -while prohahly unable to define -what waa 
meant by the title iSon 0/ ffaotwi*, felt that it gave him a vioo 
regal right to keep the gods m order, so long as he did not 
provoke famine or other national oalamitie* by mismanagoment 
Tho Bnddhist* though tenacious of freedom in the epiritiial life, 
had no objection to the patronage of princes Asoka permitted 
bhriflelf to regulate the affn-irB of the Chnroh and tho snccesa of 
Buddhist* a* miaaioTianes -was due in no small measnre to their 
tact in allowing other aoverelgna to follow his erample 

That Baddhiffm should have obtained in China a favourable 
reception and a permanent status is indeed remarkablo for in 
two ways it waa repugnant to the eentnnenta of the governing 
classM to say nothing of tho differences in temper and outlook 
which divide Hindus and Chinese FirsUy its ideal was 
^iic^ and oelfbaoy it gave family hfe the lower place and 
ignored ^ popular Ohineee view that to have a son is not only 
^ ewential for those saenfioes -without which the 

Oepar^ spint cannot have peace Secondly it was not merely 
a tnno but an eoolealairtacal organiyjitaon a congregation 
01 persona who were neither dtixens nor subject* not exactly 
an impovm tn impcno nor a secret society but dAngeroualy 
becomiTig either 8 aoh bodies ha-ve always inourrod 

and perseontion of the Ohmeoe Government Even 

. “ oenUiry Buddhist monastenes were aoonsed of 

g armed oonaplrames and many hitcT eeota suffered 
Ivifi, /iim which they in^ired in official bosoms But 

TOW rnffioulties were overeomo by the suppleness of the clergy 


W oI »n tpWU .ttd h« the right to .icrifioo to mJI 

n. JaT ^ Bptrili,” K« Bbn Chfa* jt.. ti. 3-8, and Shih Cadng, 

Ood.^Siv^ T«y Bkrieot and zettia Boo U HeaT* w Boo ol 

U Hirionr pf dlna, pp. C5-«. Bat the lotto cJ Sett 

tar E®I*rOT waa Vl^ ^ ut ol Hearcn, high luV-t and iwponalMa 

mka p 1™*®*"**“* wrt h* Qonld Bot hi UatoTlcal time* be rtyarded aa apnm* 
'^°*J*P«)b«aalamIlyoIiliTinodeacent,b«aaaetbedKiaatUa 
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If they outraged farmly sentiment they managed to make 
themselves mdispensahle at funeral ceremomes^ If they had 
a dangerous resemhlance to an impenum %n imperio, they 
munmized it by their obvious desire to exercise influence through 
the Emperor Though it is true that the majonty of anti- 
dynastic pohtical sects had a Buddhist colour, the most 
prominent and influential Buddlnsts never failed m loyalty. 
To this adroitness must be added a sohd psychological advantage 
The success of Buddhism m China was due to the fact that it 
presented rehgious emotion and speculation m the best form 
known there, and when it began to spread the mtellectual soil 
was not unpropitious The higher Taoist philosophy had made 
familiar the ideas of quietism and the contemplative life the 
age was unsettled, harassed alike by foreign mvasion and civil 
strife Tn such times when even active natures tire of un- 
successful sti aggies, the asylum of a monastery has attractions 
for many 

We have now some idea of the double position of Buddhism 
m China and can understand how it sometimes appears as 
almost the established church and sometimes as a persecuted 
sect The reader will do well to remember that m Europe the 
relations of pohtics to religion have not always been simple, 
many Cathohc sovereigns have quarrelled with Popes and monks. 
The French Government supports the claims of Cathohc missions 
m China but does not favour the Church m France The fact 
that Hnxley was made a Pnvy Councillor does not imply 'that 
Queen Victoria approved of his rehgious views Tn China the 
repeated restrictive edicts concerning monasteries should not 
be regarded as acts of persecution Eveiy pohtician can see the 
loss to the state if able-bodied men become monks by the 
thousand Tn periods of hteraiy and missionary zeal, large 
congregations of such monks may have a sufficient sphere of 
activity but m sleepy, decadent periods they are apt to become 
a moral or pohtical danger A devout Buddhist or Cathohc 
may reasonably hold that though the monastic hfe is the best 
or the elect, yet for the unworthy it is more dangerous than 
the temptations of the world Thus the founder of the Mmg 
ynasty had himself been a bon/e, yet he limited the number 


^mtlarly i*" ^ popular tenet that if a man becomes a monk all his ancestors 

go to Heaven See Paraphrase of sacred Edict, vn. 
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ftod liige rf those ^ho TnigVit become montfi' On the other h&nd 
be attoded Baddhiat eemcea and ptibbshcd on edition of tho 
Tnpitafca In this and m tho oondnot of most Kmporora there 
Is little that is inconaistont or mysterious thoy rogardod religion 
not in OUT fiwhion as a system doseiring either aOegianco or 
lejeotionf but as a modem Colonial Governor might regard 
education* Some Govmuora aio entbusiaatio for education 
others mistrust it as a stimulus of dleqmoting most 

accept it as vrortby of occasional patronage like hospitals and 
races* In the same way some Emperors^ like Wu Ti* wwie 
enthmisAts for Buddhism and made it practically the state 
religion a few others were definitely hos^c either from con 
vlotion or political droamstanoes but probably most sovereigns 
le^rded It as tiie average Sntish official regards education as 
Bometldng that one can t help having, that one must belaud om 
certain public occasions, that may now and then bo useful, but 
fitOl emphatically something to be kept within limlta 

Outbursts agitinst Buddhism are easy to understand* I have 
pointed out its un'Chinese features and the persistont opposition 
of the literati. These were sufflcKmt reasons for repressivo 
TTiftRAoros whenever the Emperor was imbuddhlnt in his sym 
pathies, oepedaUy if the monastenee had enjoyed a period of 
prosperity and b^me crowded and wealthy What is harder 
to underatAnd is the occasional favour shown by apparently 
anti Buddhist Emperors 

The Sacred Edict of the great K ang Hai forbids heterodoxy 
(i tnan) m which the offidal explanation clearly includes 
Buddhism* It was published in his extreme youth but had 
his mature approval and until recently was read in every 
profcvsture twice a month* But the same Emperor gave many 
gifts to monasteries and In 1705 bo issued a decree to the 
monks of P'nto in which ho said, we since our boyhood have 
been ©amfist students of Confudan lore and have had no time 
to become minutely aoqnsdnted with tho sacred books of 
Buddhism but we ore satisfied that Virtue is the one word 

* EayeCuu did the how, cfl KwmmmS TwmS ta 7C3. 

• K«af Hd It ncprwiThlA only for tfcs tent of tM Bfic* vtiich menJy teHdt 

Bet Idt top Vlmg (TJmg wlin tlw nxjJ fnHnn andpenphlUO 

i*fc-Jred the BriiWWrt tesfte at P'oto aod the T*oi»t tempi* at Loos hn-ri»*ia 
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which indicates what is essential m both systems Let us pray 
to the compassionate Kuan-ym that she may of her grace send 
down upon our people the spiritual ram and sweet dew of the 
good Law that she may grant them bounteous harvests, 
seasonable wmds and the blessmgs of peace, harmony and long 
life and finally that she may lead them to the salvation which 
she oSers to all bemgs m the Umverse^.” The two edicts are 
not consistent but such mconsistency is no reproach to a states- 
man nor whoUy illogical The Emperor reprimands extrava- 
gance m doctrme and ceremomal and commends Confuciamsm 
to his subjects as aU that is necessary for good life and good 
government, but when he finds that Buddhism conduces to the 
same end he accords his patronage and pohtely admits the 
existence and power of Kuan-ym 

But I must pass on to another question, the relation of 
Chinese to Indian Buddhism Chmese Buddhism is often spoken 
of as a strange and coriapt degeneration, a commixture of 
Indian and foreign ideas Now if such phrases mean that the 
pulse of hfe is feeble and the old hghts dim, we must regretfully 
admit their tiuth, but still httle is to be found m Chmese 
Buddhism except the successive phases of later Indian 
Buddhism, mtroduced mto China from the first centuiy a d 
onwards In Japan there arose new sects, but m Chma, when 
importation ceased, no period of mvention supervened The 
T’len-t’ai school has some ongmahty, and native and foreign 
ideas were combmed by the followers of Bodhidharma But 
the remaining schools were all founded by members of Indian 
sects or by Chinese who aimed at scrupulous imitation of Indian 
models Until the eighth century, when the formative period 
came to an end, we have an alternation of Indian or Central 
Asian teachers amvmg m China to meet with respect and 
acceptance, and of Chinese enquirers who visited India m order 
to discover the true doctrme and practice and were honoured 
on their return m proportion as they were beheved to have 
found it There is this distmction between China and such 
countries as Java, Camboja and Champa, that whereas m 

^ I tave not seen the CTimese text of this edict InLaufer 

and Francke’s Eptgraphische Denkmakr avs China is a long inscnption of Kang Hsi’s 
giving the history both legendary and recent of the celebrated sandal ivood image 
of the Buddha 
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them VO find a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhlsin in Chinn 
the tracofl of Umdoiara ore slight The imported ideas however 
corrupt were those of Indian Buddlilst echolars not the mixed 
ideas of the Indian layman' 

Of couTBO Buddhist theory and pracUco felt the influence of 
their now surroundings The omaracnls and ombroidcrj of the 
faith are Chinese and somolimcs hldo the original material 
Thus Kuan yin considered histoncally has grown out of (ho 
Indian deity Avalohlta hut tho goddess worshipped hj the 
populace la tho heroine of tho Chinese romance mentioned 
aboTO And smeo monj Chinese are only half Buddhists tales 
about gods and salnta are taken only half-«nously the 
Buddha ponodlcallv invites tho Immortals to dine with him in 
Heaven and tho Eighteen Lohan are described as converted 
brigands 

In monastery the buildings Images and monks 

obvioualy bear tho stamp of tho country Yet nearly all tho 
doctrines and most of the usages have Indian parnUels The 
ntual baa its counterpart In what I*Clilng descri^ as seen by 
hlmsolf in his Indian travels China has added tho Idea of 
and has modified archilcctorol forms For Instance 
the many-storeyed pagoda Is an elongation of tho stupa* So 
too in curumonial tho great prominonco given to fnnorol rites 
and many superstitious details are Chinese yot ns I have often 
monlloncd in this work riles on behalf of tho dead wore tolerated 
by early Buddhism Tho cunous minglmg of religious services 
with theatrical pagonts which HsOon Chuang witnessed at 
Allfthahad In tho iclgn of Harsha has its modest parallel to-day 
In many popular festivals. 

The numerous images which crowd a Chincso temple the 

* Tfai« PnrfWte a iKkt IIm (otfam of Bad Ih'm and IDndoUra vu l«u cotopleU 
tlUB •orae tobofaimppon. Wben Uma vungnmal Uainlgntloo of Hfaidu> tKe 
Blxtcv b fotod, bat tbe IndUn tUIotv to CUb* »rfe mewUy proffwkea] t«aeben 
twibhig deflnhdj BoddbbL Tlwf® »rt, bu i t»o ooo 
book* la tbe OitoeM TripItiLk*. Nwjk» CoL Ntm. ISW ud 1X0. 

It bu been p d atod oat by %od otben that tbm wwe high to 

to Ch ina befon the period. SUII, the owneroao iprclmma fortaat doto 

fnim Brwtdhbt tlTTiM muiy VTte bollt otct uid the BoocnjnU of both F» hilen 

and HriUn Canunf ■bor that the 8tip« Indlt by Ran(«bka at Pwhavar had 
attnotod the attmUon of the CSiioeu. 

I legnl that de Qnxifa Inttreathig vOik Dtr Tlipa dot kaliftti BtQiftuu it* 
B fa Ckfao, 1010 ttaehed rae too lata lot la* to naka om of H. 
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four kings, Arliats and Bodhisativas, though of unfamiliar 
appearance to the Indian student, are Indian m ongm. A few 
Taoist deities may have side chapels, but they are not among 
the prmcipal objects of worship The greater part of the CJhinese 
Tnpitaka is a translation from the Sanskrit and the Chmese 
works (only 194 agamst 1467 translations) are chiefly exegetical 
Thus, though Chinese bonyes countenance native superstitions 
and gladly undertake to deal with all the gods and devils of 
the land, yet m its doctrme, hterature, and even in many 
externals their Buddhism remains an Indian importation If we 
seek m it for an 5 rthing truly Chinese, it is to be found not m the 
constituents, but m the atmosphere, which, hke a breeze from 
a monntam monasteiy sometimes freshens the gilded shrmes 
and hbranes of verbose sutras It is the native spirit of the 
Far East which finds expression m the hill-side hermit’s sense 
of freedom and m dark saymgs such as Buddhism is the oah-tree 
in my garden Every free and pure heart can become a Buddha, 
but also is one with the life of birds and flowers Both the love 
of nature^ and the behef that men can become divme can easily 
be paralleled in Indian texts, but they were not, I think, im- 
ported mto China, and joy m natural beauty and sympathy with 
wild life are much more prominent m Chinese than m Indian art 
Is then Buddhist doctrme, as opposed to the superstitions 
tolerated by Buddhism, something exotic and without influence 
on the national life '2 That also is not true. The reader will 
perceive from what has gone before that if he asks for statistics 
of Buddhism m China, the answer must be, m the Buddha’s 
Own phrase, that the question is not properly put It is mcorrect 
to describe China as a Buddhist country. We may say that it 
contains so many million Mohammedans or Christians, because 
these creeds are definite and exclusive We cannot quote similar 
figures for Buddhism or Confucianism Yet assuredly Buddhism 
has been a great power m China, as great perhaps as Christianity 
m Europe, if we remember how much is owed by European art, 
hterature, law and science to non-Chnstian sources The Chinese 
language is full of Buddhist phraseology^, not only m hterature 

1 The love of nature shown in the Pah Pitakas (partioularly the Thera and Theri 
Gatha) has often been noticed, but it is also strong m MahayaruBt literature E g 
Bodhioaryavatara vm. 26-39 and 86-88 

I especially Watters, Easaya on the Chxneae Latiguage, chaps vui and rx, 
and Clementi, CanUmeae Love Songa tn Evgliah, pp 9 to 12 
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but in popular aonga and proverbs and an inspooUon of such 
entnes in a Chinese dictionary as Fo (Bnddim) Kvan Ttn, 
Ho Bhang (monk)* will show how largo and not altogothor 
flattering a part they play in popular speech 

Popular htoratuio bears tho samo testimony It Is truo that 
in what ore esteemed tho higher walks of letters Buddhism has 
httle place Tho quotations and allorions which play thoro so 
prominent a part aro taken from tho classics and Oo^udanism 
can claim os its own the hlatonoal, lexicographical and critical* 
works which are tho solid and somowhat heavy glory of Chinese 
hteratare But Ita lighter and less otiltivat<^ blossoms snch 
as novels fairy stones and poetry are predominantly Buddhist 
or Taoist in inspiration. This may bo rmrily venfied by a porusal 
of such works as tho Drtam of the Fed Chamber, Strange Stonu 
from a Chinese Studio and Wicgor*e FtdL Lore Ohinme Modeme. 
Tho same la troo in goncml of tho great Chinese poets many of 
whom did not conceal that (In a pocUo and unascotio fashion) 
they were attached to Buddhism 

It may bo asked If tho Inspiration is not Taoist In tho main 
rather than Buddhist, Side by side with ethics and coromony 
a native stream of bold and weird ImaglnnUon has never ceas^ 
to flow in China and there was no need to Import talcs of tho 
Genii immortal oalnU and vampire beauties But when any 
cohoronoy unites these ideas of the supernatural that I think 
Is the work of Bud'lhlsm and so far as Taoism itself has any 
cobcroncy it is an imitation of Buddhism Thus the idea of 
metompsyohosia oa one of many pasring fancies may bo in 
digonouB to China but its provalonco in popular thought and 
language is undoubtedly duo to Buddhism, for Taoism and 
ConfuHfLnKtm have nothing definite to say as to the stale of 
the dead. 

Much tho same story of Buddhist inflnonoo is told by Chinese 
art especially pamting and sculpture Hero too Taoism is by 
no means excluded it may be tidd to represent tho artistlo sldo 

* I Monot refrtla Irom '•Chig attention to tJw b*L tbo Cbinne 

mud meet oUm AiUtk people* UUy the Hlndos) M exUblUd hi tbdr liter* 
tar*. Quite *p*rt Irani Eoropetn infione* the Qilotse prodoMd to miJ eentoiW 
*fo o*t*lapM cl mneerma tnd (L^CilptiT* litte d U a crip U otM, wwVj which h*T* 
itopftnlkilLaTnni^ Tn^l 
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of the Chinese rnind, as Confucianism represents the pohtical 
But it IS impossible to mistake the significance of chronology. 
As soon as Buddhism was well estabhshed m China, art entered 
on a new phase which culminated m the masterpieces of the 
T'ang and Sung^ Buddhism did not mtroduce pamtmg mto 
China or even perfect a rudimentaiy art The celebrated roll 
of Ku K'ai-chih^ shows no trace of Indian influence and pre- 
supposes a long artistic tradition But Mahayamst Buddhism 
brought across Central Asia new shapes and motives Some of 
its imports were of doubtful artistic value, such as figures with 
many limbs and eyes, but with them came ideas which en- 
riched Chinese art with new dramatic power, passion and 
solemnity Taoism dealt with other worlds but they were 
gardens of the Hespendes, inhabited by immortal wizards and 
fauy queens, not those disqmetmg regions where the soul 
receives the reward of its deeds But now the art of Central 
Asia showed Chmese pamtera something new , samts preaching 
the law with a gesture of authority and deities of infinite 
compassion mvitmg supphants to approach their thrones And 
With them came the dramatic story of Gotama’s life and aU 
the legends of the Jatakas 

This clearly is not Taoism, but when the era of great art 
and hterature begins, any distmction between the two creeds, 
except for theological purposes, becomes artificial, for Taoism 
borrowed many externals of Buddhism, and Buddhism, while 
not abandoning its austere and emaciated samts, also accepted 
the Taoist ideal of the careless wandenng heiimt, friend of 
mountam pmes and deer Wei Hsieh^ who hved under the 
Chin dynasty, when the strength of Buddhism was beginning 
to be felt, 18 considered by Chinese critics as the earhest of the 
great pamters and is said to have excelled m both Buddhist and 
Taoist subjects The same may be said of the most eminent 
names, such as Ku K'ai-chih and \Vu Tao-tzii^, and we may also 
remember that Itahan artists pamted the birth of Venus and 
t e ongm of the milky way as well as Annunciations and 

rrj Me Bald to have been four great schools of Buddhist painting under the 

Tang See Kokka 294 and 296 

Pr©fi6rvGd in tliG BntiBli MuBGirm and pnblisliod* 

^ dynoBly 
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ABsnmptionB without nny hint that one incident tvos low Inio 
than another Buddhism not only provided subjects Uko tho 
death ottbo Buddha and Kuan Yin the Goddess of Mercy u-hich 
hold In Chincso art the same place ns tho Cnicifucion and tho 
Madonna m Europe and generation after generation hnvo 
stimulated tho noblest efforts of tho best painters It also 
oSored a creed and ideals suited to tho nrtistlo temperament 
peace and beauty reigned in its monasteries its doctnno that 
hfo Is one and continuous is lenectcd m that lovo of nature that 
sympathotio understanding of plants and animals that Intlmato 
union of sentiment ^th landscape which marks tho best 
Chinese pictures 



CHAPTER XLIII 


CHINA {coniimted) 

Htstoey. 

Thti traditional date for the introduction of Buddhism is 62 a d , 
when the chromcles teU how the Emperor Mmg-Ti of the Later 
Han Dynasty dreamt that he saw a golden man fly mto hia 
palace! and how his courtiers suggested that the figure was 
Fo-t'o^ or Buddha, an Tudian God Mmg-Ti did not let the 
matter drop and m 65 sent an embassy to a destmation variously 
described as the Inngdom of the Ta Yueh Chih^ or India with 
Instructions to brmg back Buddhist scriptures and priests On 
its return it was accompamed by a monk called Kfiiyapa 
MS-tanga^, a native of Central India A second called Chu 
Fa-Lan®, who came from Central Asia and found some difficulty 
m obtaining permission to leave his country, followed shortly 
afterwards. Both were mstalled at Loyang, the capital of the 
dynasty, m the White Horse Monastery®, so called because the 
foreign monks rode on white horses or used them for cariymg 
books 

The story has been criticized as an obvious legend, but I 
see no reason why it should not be trae to this extent that 
Mmg-Ti sent an embassy to Central Asia (not India in our 
sense) with the result that a monastery was for the first time 
estabhshed under imperial patronage The gravest objection is 
that before the campaigns of Pan Ch'ao'^, which began about 
73 A D , Central Asia was m rebelhon against Chma But those 

1 See B E P E 0 1910, Le Songe et I’AmbaBsade de I’Empereur Ming Ti, par 
M H Masp^ro, wliere the original texts are translated and ontioized. It is a cunous 
oomoidenoe that Ptolemy Soter la said to have mtroduoed the worship of Serapis 
to Egypt from Smope m consequence of a dream. 

No doubt then pronounced something like Vnt-tha 
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campaigns show that Iho Chine*© Court ^ras occupied with 
Central Auhvn questions and to send envoys to enquire about 
religion may have been politically advantageous (or they could 
obtain ln(onnation without oastrling or abandoning Cliina's 
rlsims to Bovorclgnty The story does not state that them was 
no Buddhism In Cbln^ before 02 an On tho contrary It 
Implie* that though It was not Bulpdently conspicuous to bo 
known to tho Emperor, yet there was no difficultj in obtaining 
tnfonnalion about it and other facta support tho idea that it 
began to enter China at least half a century earlier Tho ncgotla 
tions of Chang Chicn* with tho \boh Chth (120-110 n c ) ond 
the documcnla discoveied by Stein in the ancient Tniiitary posts 
on the western frontier of Konsn* prove that China had com 
munication with Central Asia but neither tho accounts of 
Chang Ch len’s joumoya nor tho docomonts contain any allusion 
to Buddhlwni In 121 n a tho Annals relate that a golden 
man ” was captured from tho Hnung nu but, even If it was an 
Imsge of Buddha tho Incidont bad no consequences More 
Important is a notlco in the Wcl Iflch which gives a brief account 
of the Buddha s birth and states that in tho >‘oar 2 s o an 
ambassador sent by tho Emperor A1 to the csourt of tho YDoh 
Chih was Instructed in Buddhism by order of their king* Also 
the Later Han Annnla Intimato that m 05 A n tho Prlnco of 
Ch u* was a Buddhist and that there wore 6ramanaa and 
Hpisakaa in his temtory 

The author of tho Wol IQoh comments on the roaomblanco 
of Buddhist writlugs to tho work of Lao-trH and suggests that 
tho latter left China in order to teach in India This theory found 
many advocates among tho Taoists but is not likely to commond 
itself to European Boholnra, Leas Improbablo Is a viow hold by 


* Be«(3i4TftnrM Xa dae«maU« CKwb for AlnK, ISIS, 

aofftkm. Tl-e Mrflevt doenmoQU &ra o{ 06 BA 

* Th* WeWflta or Wccl-Uo eomptaed b^tirani S)0 Knd W5 bo 

•• • oooiplrte woc^ tnrt % Mnrtder»U» tztnci Inna It d**Ung with tlu 
«ratriw of U» We*t b to tb* B*b Koo Cbto ^{S;^ tJ 

Bmig43ilh (410 i-D ). Be* CfunvtBei, tnaaUUoa Bnd ootn to T'nrtff 

ft**, loot, pp. 619-ffJL 

* ^ flee Ch»T«fr. 1, Le. p. 66a 
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many Chinese cntics^ and apparently first mentioned m the 
Sm annals, namely, that Buddhism was mtroduced mto China 
at an early date but was extermmated by the Emperor Shih 
Huang Ti (221-206) in the course of his crusade against htera- 
ture But this view is not supported by any details and is open 
to the general objection that mtercourse between Chma and 
India viA Central Asia before 200 b o is not only unproved but 
improbable 

Still the mystical, qmetist philosophy of Lao-tzu and Chuang- 
tzu has an undoubted resemblance to Indian thought No one 
who IS farnihar with the Upamshads can read the Tao-Te-Chmg 
without feeling that if Brahman is substituted for Tao the whole 
would be mteUigible to a Hindu Its doctrme is not specifically 
Buddhist, yet it contams passages which sound hke echoes of 
the Pitakas Compare Tao-Te-Ching, 33 1, “He who overcomes 
others is strong he who overcomes himself is mighty,’* with 
Hhammapada, 103, “If one man overcome a thousand thousand 
m battle and another overcome himself, this last is the greatest 
of conquerors”, and 46 2, “There is no greater sm that to look 
on what moves desire there is no greater evil than discontent 
there is no greater disaster than covetousness,” with Dham- 
mapada, 261, “There is no fire like desire, there is no monster 
like hatred, there is no snare hke folly, there is no torrent like 
covetousness ” And if it be objected that these are the com- 
cidences of obvious ethics, I would caU attention to 39 1, 
“Hence if we enumerate separately each part that goes to 
form a cart, we have no cart at all ” Here the thought and its 
illustration cannot be called obvious and the resemblance to 
well-known passages m the Samyutta Nilcfi.ya and Questions 
of Milmda^ is striking 

Any discussion of the mdebtedness of the Tao-Te-Chmg to 
India IS too comphcated for msertion here smce it mvolves the 


^ See Francke, Zur Frage der EtnfUhrung des Buddhtsmus tn China, 1910, and 
Masp^ro’s review inBEFEO 1910,p 629 AnotherTaoistlegendis thatDipankara 
Buddha or Jan TSng, described as the teacher of Sakyamum was a Taoist and that 
Sakyamuni visited him m China Giles quotes extracts from a wuter of the eleventh 
century called Sh6n Kua to the effect that Buddhism had been flonnshing before 
the Ch m dynasty but disappeared with its advent and also that eighteen pnesta 
were imprisoned m 216 b o But the story adds that they recited the Prajnapara 
mitfi, which IS hardly possible at that epoch 

* Sam Nik.v 10 6 Cf for a similar illustration in Chuang-tzhjiSBi? XL.p 126 
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qoeflhon of fta dato or tbo dale of particular passages, If wo 
lojeot the hypotbcaifl that Iho work os we haxTJ it was corapo^ 
by Lao-tiii in Iho sixth century fi o * Bat thoro is leas reason 
to doubt tho genulnencas of tho essay s of Chuang tzu who lived 
in the fourth century bo In thorn wo find mention of (ranees 
which ^vo superhuman wisdom and lead to umon with the 
bH pervading spirit and of magical powora enjoyed by sages 
similar to tho Indian \ddhi Ho approves tho pmclico of 
abandoning tho world and onunciatoa tho dootrmes of ovotution 
and reincarnation Ho knows as docs also tho Tao Tfi Chlng 
methods of regulating tho breathing which are condudx'o to 
mental culture and long life Ho speaks of tbo six faculties of 
perception which recall tho Sbadiiy*atana and of namo and 
real oxistcnco (nfLmarilpam) as being tho conditions of a thing* 
Ho has also a remorkablo comparison of death to tho extinction 
of a fire ‘ what wo can point to are tlio faggots that havo boon 
consumed but (ho firo la transnilUcd and wo know not that it 
la over and ended ' Several Buddhist pamllola to this might 
be cited* 

Tho list of such resemblances might bo made longer and tho 
explanation that Indian ideas reached China sporadically at 
least as early as tho fourth century n 0 seems natural I should 
accept it if there wore any historical ovidonco bcsidoa theso 
literary poralloU, But thoro seems to bo none and it may bo 
justly urged that tho roots of this quietism bo so deep in tho 
Chinese character that tbo plant cannot have sprung from some 
chanco wind wafted seed That charaotor has two sides ono 
soon In tho Chlncso Empire and tho olassical philosophy 
excoEent as ethics but somewhat stiff and formal tbo other m 
revolutionfl and reboUions In tho free life of hoimiU and 
wandsrers in poetry and painting This second side la very Eke 
the temper of Indian Buddhism and ooafly amalgamated with 
It* but it has a special note of its own 

iB»y nj bcrvQTer tii»t I thinly it la & vuiupOsUoa coaUdniag Tct y uxdoot 

UBpUflwJ by later tiutorUl wWob sboirt Botldhlmt lAflonHo. TbU m*y be 
t™ to tciae aitent o! the £m.yi erf Chntng Utt m wU. 

•B«.Legje,,t«n,1fcUcmlQSJJ.I P»Ti e pp. 170, *57 n, 40, 0*1 it, L pp. 171 
ISS, n. Ill il. n, p, I3j H 0 I, p, 249; it. pp. 46, OS, 100 SW, n. p. lS9j 
». iL p. ijdj it. a p. 119 

n. I. p. W, d. tl, ■ oOQYdmtkpo with V ~’l', ta Nik. 71 

KiiiuiffcJ tr* ind otbor kotoftOr wrote ei’kmrwmtidei ro tlr Tu* 
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The cunoBity of Ming-Ti did not lead to any immediate 
triumph of Buddhism We read that he was zealous in honouring 
Confucius but not that he showed devotion to the new faith. 
Indeed it is possible that his mterest was pohtical rather than 
rehgious Buddhism was also discredited by its first convert, 
the Emperor’s brother Chu-Ymg, who rebelled imsuccessfuny 
and committed smcide Still it flourished in a qmet way and 
the two foreign monks m the White Horse Monastery began that 
long senes of translations which assumed gigantic proportions 
in the following centunes. To K&^yapa is ascnbed a collection 
of extracts known as the Sfitra of foity-two sections which is 
stdl popular^ This httle work adheres closely to the teaching 
of the Pah Tnpitaka and shows hardly any traces of the Ma- 
hflyana According to the Chinese annals the chief doclrmes 
preached by the first Buddhist missionanes were the sanctity 
of aU animal life, metempsychosis, meditation, asceticism and 
Karma. 

It IS not until the third century® that we hear much of 
Buddhism as a force at Court or among the people, but mean- 
while the task of translation progressed at Lo-yang The Chinese 
are a hteraiy race and these quiet labours prepared the soil for 
the subsequent efflorescence Twelve® translators are named as 
havmg worked before the downfall of the Han Dynasty and 
about 360 books are attributed to them None of them were 
Chinese About half came from India and the rest from Central 
Asia, the most celebrated of the latter bemg An Shih-kao, a 
prmce of An-hsi or Parthia^ The Later Han Dynasty was 


i * T speaks, however, in section 36 of bemg bom m the 

conation or family of a Bodhisattva (P'u sa ohia), where the word seems to be used 
m the late sense of a devout member of the Buddhist Church 

* But the Emperor Huan is said to have saonficed to Buddha and Lao tzfi See 
Hou Han Shu m T'oung Poo, 1907, p 194 Eor early Buddhism see » Communaut^s 
et Momes Bonddhistes Chmois au U et au 111 sifecles,” by Masp^ro mBEFEO 

1910, p 222 In the second century hved Mou-tzQ a Buddhist author with 

a strong spice of Taoism Hia work is a collection of questions and answers, some 
what resembling the Questions of Mihnda See translation by Pelhot (in T'oung 
Pao, vol xjjt. 1920) who gives the date provisionally as 196 a n 

r A kter translators are found m the thirteen catalogues 

of the Chinese Tnpitaka (see Nanjio, p xxvn) and other works such as the Kao 
Sang Chuan (Nanjio, No 1490) 

. He worked at translations m Loyang 148-170 
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folbwcd by (ho onim&tod tind romcindo cpocli known as (ho 
Throo Kingdoms (221-2Cj) when Clilna wns divided Itelwccn 
tho States of Wd \\ u and Shn Lovnng liecamo (ho cApItnl 
of Wei and tho activity of tho WTiito llorro Monastery con 
tinned Mo have (ho names of five translators who worked 
Ihero Odo of them was tho first to translate the PAlimokUia* 
which argues that previonsls fow followed the rnonnstic life 
At Nanking tho capital of \\ a wo nUo hear of five translators 
^ ono was tutor of tho Crown l*nnco This implies that 
Bnddhirtn was spreading In tlic south and that monks Umpired 
confidence at Court 

Tho Three Kingdoms gave place to tho Dvnaslv known as 
Ucitcm Tsin* which for a short timo (a i> 20&-3IC) claimed 
>^10 tho Empire and we now teach the period when liuddhism 
wgfna to hecorao prominent U in alro a penod of political 
^o musi on of contest between the north and FOuth of struggles 
tween ChiDcno and Tartars Cldnero histones with their 
0 ^ UiU of legitimalo sovereigns exaggerate the FoUdil\ and 
oontmuily of tho Empire, for tho temtory ruled by those 
ollcn but a tmall fraction of what wo call China 
(fro Tartar states were not on Mien end destructive force 
the sarao extent os tiro conquentn rondo b\ MoUommedan 
lurta at tho expense of Byzantium Tho Tartars were neither 
i^cal nor prejudiced against Chlncro ideals in poUtlcs and 
1 ^olroi^ (hc> respected tho language litem 
an inititulions of tho Empire they assumed Chineso 
filling and sometimea based their claim to tho Imperial lillo 
on “^arnago of their ancealors with Chinese pnnccsscs 

tho fourth century and tho first Imlf of tho fifth 
^ twenty ophoracrai stales govojncd by Tartar ahloftains 
riif involved in mutual war rose and foil in northern 

... permanent of thorn was Northern M^oi which 

fill C3G A t) But tho Later Chao and both tho Earhor and 
r 8^ ^ iraporlant for our purpose* Some wrilcrs moko 
roproooh to Buddhism that its progress which had been 


Ntnjlo, p. SSO. Tbe Vluj* o»ed ta tbm emrij d*y* «< 
(KwJIo, I ll«). bat It wUfd The 3000 RnJ« f« ilookj 
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slow among the civilized Chinese, became rapid m the provinces 
which passed into the hands of these ruder tribes But the 
phenomenon is natural and is illustrated by the fact that even 
now the advance of Christianity is more rapid in Africa than 
in India The civihzation of China was already old and self- 
complacent not devoid of intellectual curiosity and not m- 
tolerant, but sceptical of foreign importations and of deahngs 
with the next world But the Tartars had httle of their own 
m the way of hterature and mstitutions it was their custom 
to assimilate the arts and ideas of the civihzed nations whom 
they conquered the more western tribes had already made the 
acquamtance of Buddhism m Central Asia and such native 
notions of rehgion as they possessed disposed them to treat 
priests, monks and magicians with respect 

Of the states mentioned, the Later Chao was founded by 
Shih-Lo^ (273-332), whose territories extended from the Great 
VVaU to the Han and Huai m the South He showed favour to 
an Indian monk and divmer called Fo-t'u-ch'eng^ who hved 
at his court and he appears to have been himself a Buddhist. 
At any rate the most eminent of his successors, Shih Chi-lung®, 
was an ardent devotee and gave general permission to the 
population to enter monasteries, which had not been granted 
previously This permission is noticeable, for it imphes, even 
at this early date, the theory that a subject of the Emperor 
has no right to become a monk without his master’s leave 

In 381 we are told that m north-western China nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants were Buddhists In 372 Buddhism was 
mtroduced mto Korea and accepted as the flower of Chmese 
civilization. 

The state known as the Former Ts'm^ had its nucleus in 



, ifSI • remojkable man and famous in his time, for he was 

credited not only with clairvoyance and produomg ram, but ivith raising the dead 
Rdmusat s account of him, based on the Tam annals, may still be read with interest 
See Nouv Mdlanges Astahgues, n 1829, pp 179 ff Hia biography is contamed m 

chap 96 of the Tsm annals 

1=1 

. Died 363 a d 

* ^ ^ distmguishcd from Tsm ^ the name of tlirte short but 

legitimate dynasties 
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Shenai, but expanded considemblj* bclirccn 351 nnd 3D4 a d 
under the Icadcfship of Fu'Chien*, who catabUshod In it largo 
colonies of Tartars, At first Ikj favoured Confacianlsra but In 
381 became a Duddhlst lie was evidently in close touch with 
the western regions nnd probably Ihrongh them with India 
for wo hear that eixt j two states of Ocnlml Asia sent him tribnto 
The Later Tsln d>*naslj (384-417) had its headquarters 
In Kansu and was founded by vassals of the Former Ts in 
When tho poacr of Fu-Chien collap^ they succeeded to bis 
possesdona nnd cstabUslied tliorasclvca in Ch ang on \ao 
hsing* the second monarch of this hno was a devout Buddhist 
and deserves mention as tho patron of Kumlrajlva*, tho most 
eminent of tho carbor translators 

Kum&mjlva was bom of Indian parents in Kucha nnd after 
following tho school of tho SarvUstlvAdins for some time becamo 
a llnhayonist tVhen Kudia was captured in 383 by tho 
General of Fn-Chlcn ho was earned off to China and from 401 
onwards ho laboured at Ch ang on for about ten years Ho was 
appomted Kuo Shlh' or Director of Public Instruction and 
iMtured in a hall specially built for him Ho Is said to have bad 
3000 disciples and fifty extant translations are ascribed to him 
Probably all tho Tartar kingdoms woro well disposed towards 
Bnddhira tbough their unsetUed condition made them pro 
carious residences for monks and scholars This was doubtless 
tmo of Northern Wcl which hod been growing dunng tho 
period described but appears as a prominent homo of Buddhism 
eomowbat later 

Mcanwhllo m tho south tho Eastern Tsln Djmosty which 
represented tho Icgitimalo Empire and ruled at Nanking from 
817 to 420 was also favourablo to Buddhism and Hsiao Wu Ti 
tho ninth sovereign of this lino was tho first Emporor of China 
to become a Bnddhist. 

The times wore troubled but order was gradually being 
restored. The Eastern Tsln Dynasty bod been much disturbed 
by tho strugglos of rival princes These wore brought to on end 
In 420 by a new dynasty known os Liu Sung which toignod in 

* Bee Nujb, r*» '‘'goe, p. 40fl, 

For tUa title eee PdQoi bi P'eag Au, IBII p. C71 
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the south some sixty years The north was divided among six 
Tartar kingdoms, which all penshed before 440 except Wei 
Wei then spht into an Eastern and a Western longdom which 
lasted about a hundred years. In the south, the Liu Sung gave 
place to three short dynasties, Ch'i, Liang and Ch'en, until at 
last the Sui (689-605) muted Chma 

The Liu Sung Emperor Wen-Ti (421 164) was a patron of 
Confucian learning, but does not appear to have discouraged 
Buddhism The Sung annals record that several embassies were 
sent from India and Ceylon to offer eongratulations on the 
flounsbmg condition of rehgion in his domimous, but they also 
preserve memorials from Gimese officials asking for imperial 
mterference to prevent the multiphcation of monasteries and 
the growmg expenditure on superstitious ceremomes This 
marks the begmmng of the desire to curb Buddhism by re- 
stiictive legislation which the official class displayed so promi- 
nently and persistently m subsequent centuries A similar 
reaction seems to have been felt m Wei, where the influential 
statesman Ts'ui Hao^, a votaiy of Taoism, conducted an anti- 
Buddhist campaign He was helped m this crusade by the 
discovery of arms m a monastery at Ch'ang-an The monks were 
accused of treason and debauchery and m 446 Toba Tao^, the 
sovereign of Wei, issued an edict ordenng the desk action of 
Buddhist temples and sacred books as well as the execution of 
all priests. The Crown Prmce, who was a Buddhist, was able 
to save many hves, but no monasteries or temples were left 
standing The persecution, however, was of short duration 
Toba Tao was assassmated and almost the first act of his 
successor was to le-estabhsh Buddhism and allow his subjects 
to become monks From this period date the sculptured grottoes 
of Yun-Kang m northern Shan-si which are probably the oldest 
specimens of Buddhist art m China In 471 another ruler of 
Wei, Toba Hung, had a gigantic image of Buddha constructed 
and subsequently abdicated m order to devote himself to 



* under the name o£ Wu and the three 

great persecutions of Buddhism are sometmios described as the disasters of the 
three Wu, the others being Wu of the North Chou dynasty (674) and Wu of the 
T'ang (846) 
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Bnddhul itudics Hia succcraor miirku ft reaction for Iio was 
an arfent Confudaniat who changed (bo /ftTnll^ name to \Qftn 
and tried to Introdaco the Chlncws langungo nnd dre^ Bat (ho 
tide of Baddlnam wfts too strong It sccared tho favour of tlio 
next Emperor In who^ timo (hero aro said to have been 13 000 
temples In Wei 

In the Sung dominions ft conspimej was discovered in *158 
in which ft monk was imphcatctl and restnetive though not 
prohibitive regulations were Issued re^pccling monastenea 
Tho Emperor Ming 11 though iv cruel ruler uivs a do\out 
Baddhlst and erected ft monastery in lln nnn at tlie cost of 
such heavy taxation that his ministers remonstmted Tho Gft) 
nine years of Uu Sung mlo most have been on (ho whole 
favourable to Buddhism for Iwenlj Imnslators flourisljcd 
partly natives and partly foreigners from Central Asia India 
and Cojlon In 420 a band of twenty five Chinese Btnrtcd on a 
pUgnmago to India Tlioy had been preceded by tho colobmtcd 
pllgnm Fa Hsicn* who tra\cllcd in India from 30D to -IM 

In tho reign of Wu Ti tho first Emperor of tho Chi dynasty 
ono of tlio impcnal princes named TtQ Liang* cultivated Iho 
society of eminent monks and cnJo^*ed tlieological discussions 
From tho specimens of theso arguments which have been pro 
served wo see that tho explanation of tho inequalities of hfo 
08 tho result of Karma had a groat attraction for tho popular 
mind and also that it provoked tho hostile cnticism of tho 
Confucion htorati 

Tho accession of tho Liang djTiasty and tho long reign of its 
first emperor Wu Ti (G02-C49) wore important events in tho 
history of Buddhism for this momiroh nvaUed Aaoko in pious 
onthusmsm if not in power and prosperity Ho obviously sot 
tho Church above tbo state and It was whilo bo was on tho 
throDO that Bodhidharma oamo to Chinn and tho first edition 
of tho Tripitnkft was prepared 

His reign though primarily of importance for religion was 
not wanting In political iutorost and witnessed a long conflict 
with Woi Wu Ti was aidod by tho dissonsionB which distnotod 
Wei bat failed to achiovo his objoct probably as a result of his 
rellgiona preoccupations for ho seomod unable to estimate tbo 

■a® For tbo 2S pOgrimi too Nanjlo, p. 417 
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power of the various adventurers who from time to time rose 
to pre-eminence m the north and, hoWmg war to be wrong, he 
was too ready to accept msmcere overtures for peace Wei spht 
mto two states, the Eastern and Western, and Hou-Cbmgi, a 
powerful general who was not satisfied with his position m 
either, offered his sei vices to Wu-Ti, promising to add a large 
part of Ho-nan to his dominions He failed m his promise but 
Wu-Ti, mstead of punishing him, first gave him a post as 
governor and then hstened to the proposals made by the ruler 
of Eastern Wei for his surrender On this Hou-Clnng conspired 
with an adopted son of Wu-Ti, who had been set aside as heir 
to the throne and mvested Nanhmg The city was captured 
after the horrors of a prolonged siege and Wu-Ti died miserably 
Wu-Ti was not ongmally a Buddhist In fact until about 
510, when he was well over forty, he was conspicuous as a 
patron of Confucianism The change might be ascribed to per- 
sonal reasons, but it is noticeable that the same thing occurred 
m Wei, where a period of Confuciamsm was succeeded by a 
strong wave of Buddhism which evidently swept over aU China 
Hu2, the Dowager Empress of Wei, was a fervent devotee, though 
of mdifferent morality m both pubhc and private life smce she 
18 said to have poisoned her own son In 618 she sent Sung Yun 
and Hui Sheng^ to XJdyana m search of Buddhist books of 
which they brought back 176 

Wu-Ti’s conversion is connected with a wandermg monk and 
magician called Pao-Chih^, who received the privilege of 
approaching him at all hours A monasteiy was erected in 
Nanking at great expense and edicts were issued forbidding 
not only the sacrifice of animals but even the representation 
of hvmg things m embroideiy, on the ground that people 
might cut up such figures and thus become callous to the sanctiiy 
of life Tlie emperor expounded shtras m pubhc and wrote a 
work on Buddhist ntuaP The first Chinese edition of the 
Tnpitaka, m manuscript and not prmted, was collected in 618 


Chavanncs, “Voyage de Song Ynn dans I’Udyana et 

lo Gandhara, 618-622,” p IE. m B E F E 0 1903, pp 370 111 For an interesting 
account of the Dowager Empress see pp 381 6 
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Although WuTia cdicta jjarllcnlftH) that opainat animal 
•acnficcfl ga\^ great diwtallitfnction jTt the Buddlii^l movement 
seema to have been popular and not merely an imperial whim 
for many dirtingulshed perrona for instance the aulhora Liu 
IFwoh and "iao Cli a* look part in it 

In 520 (or according to others in C25) Bodhidharma (gener 
ally called Ta mo in Chirvcuo) landed In Canton from India Ho 
is desenbed aa the wn of a king of a country called Hsiang 
chih in southern India and the twenty -eighth Patriarch* Ho 
taught that mcnl doe* not Ho In good work* and that knowledge 
i* not gamed by reading tho scnptnrv* The ono rwnlia! i* 
Insight which come* oa illumirration after meditation Though 
this doctrine had subsequently mneh succem in llic Fur East ft 
was not at first appreeiated and Bodhidharma s introduction 
to the de\out but literary Emperor In Nanking was a fiasco 
Ho offended hi* Majesty by curtly aaying that ho had acquired 
no merit by causing temples to bo bnilt and books to bo tmn 
senbed Tlien in answer to tho question wliat is tho most im 
portant of tho holy doctrines he replied where all is emptiness 
nothing con be calle<l holy * \\ ho asked the astonished 

Emperor is bo who tlins rophes to moT I do not know 
said Bodhidharma 

Not being able to como to any understanding with Wu Tl 
Bodhidharma went nortlnrards and is said to ha\‘o crossed tho 
Yang too standing on a reed a subject frequently represented 
in Chlncso art* Ho retired to Loyang where ho spent nine 
years in tho Shoo-LIn* temple garang silently at a woU whence 
bo was popularly known os tho wall garcr Ono legend says 
that ho sat so long In contemplation that his legs foil off and 


* 8e« chap, mru p. W, init ctup. xtT WIow (on tchooU dI CTilnwo IltHVUiitTD) 
for non »boot DodLWWia*. Tho nrIkH Chlorw tetoanU ot him •nm to br thoM> 
•orutood la Ibo LUai and anaak. But m of ibo moH popnlir and fotkat 
aoecraaU b to bo foond la tbo W □ Tinj II«1 \0aa (fint TtJaioc) prinUd at K«uhaa 
Doar Faobov 

Hb portraiU are aho fro<joent both In OJaa and Japan (m OMtrieL £l fl 
lOlX p. Its) and tho atroojjlj m riod fratam atmbatrd to him m*y f^rhapa 
l4^t a tradltfao of hh poraonal appaaranco wbkh Li anUfrlj an-Chloree 
An elabocato aliid^ of Bodhidharma writtaa in J panew U notired \a B.E F E 0 
1911 p.487 ' 
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a land of legless doll which is a favourite plaything in Japan is 
still called by his name But according to another tale he 
preserved his legs He wished to return to India but died m 
China When Sung Ynn, the traveller mentioned above, was 
returning from India, he met him m a mountam pass bare- 
footed and caiTymg one sandal in his hand^ When this was 
reported, his coffin was opened and was found to contam 
nothing but the other sandal which was long preserved as a 
precious rehc m the Shao-Lm temple 

Wu-Ti adopted many of the habits of a bonze He was a 
stiict vegetarian, expounded the senptures m pubhc and vrrote 
a work on ntual He thrice retired mto a monastery and vme 
the dress of a Bhikkhu These retirements were apparently of 
short duration and his ministers tvuce redeemed him by heavy 
payments 

In 638 a hair of the Buddha was sent by the king of Fu-nan 
and received with great ceremony In the next year a mission 
was despatched to Magadlia to obtam Sanskrit texts It returned 
m 646 With a large collection of manuscripts and accompamed 
by the learned Paramartha who spent twenty years m trans- 
latmg them^ Wu-Ti, m his old age, became stricter All luxury 
was suppressed at Court, but he himself always wore full dress 
and showed the utmost pohteness, even to the lowest officials 
He was so reluctant to inflict the punishment of death that 
crime mcreased In 647 he became a monk for the third time 
and immediately aftei. wards the events connected with Hou- 
Chmg (briefly sketched above) began to trouble the peace of 
hiR old age Durmg the siege of Nanking he was obhged to 
depart from his vegetarian diet and eat eggs When he was told 
that his capital was taken he merely said, “I obtained the 
kingdom through my own eSorts and through me it has been 
lost So I need not complam ” 

Hou-Ching proceeded to the palace, but^, overcome with awe, 
knelt down before Wu-Ti who merely said, “I am afraid you 
must be fatigued by the trouble it has cost you to destroy my 
ng om Hou-Ching -was ashamed and told his officers that 

1 The legend does not fit m well with chronology since Sung-Yun is said to have 
returned from India m 622 

* See Takakusu m J B A S 1906, p 33 

® MaiUa, Ilxsi Cl4n de la Chine, p 369 
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ho had never felt such fear before and would never dare to see 
Wu Ti again ^cvcrthcloas Iho aged Emperor waa treated 
with indignity and soon died of atnrvaiion His end though 
melancholy was peaceful compared with that in store for llou 
Chmg who after two years of fighting and murdering assumed 
the imponal title but immediately afterwards was defeated and 
slairu The people ate his body In the streets of Nanking and Ills 
own Wife 18 said to have swallowed moutlifuls of his flesh 

One of Wu Ti s sons Yflan Ti who reigned from 552 to 556 
inhontod his father s temper and fate with this dlflorenco that 
ho was a Taoist not a Buddhist Ho frequently resided in tho 
temples of that religion studied its scnplnres and expounded 
them to his people A great scholar ho had accnmulated 140 000 
volumes but when it was announced to him in his library that 
the troops of Wcl wore roarchmg on his capital ho jucldcd with 
out reaistanco and burnt his books saynng that they had proved 
of no use in this extremity 

This alternation of Imperial palronago in tho south may have 
been the reason why Wai HsUan Ti tho nilor of Northern Chi* 
and for tho moment perhaps the most important personogo in 
China summoned Buddhist and Taoist pra?sts to a discussion 
in G5G Both religions could not bo true ho said and one must 
b© Buporfluons After hearing tho ar^umonts of botli ho decided 
In favour of Buddhism and ordered the Taoists to become bonzes 
on pom of death Only four refused and were executed 

Under tho short Ch 6n dynostv (657-580) tho position of 
Buddhism continued favourable The first Emperor a mild and 
intelligent sovereign though circumstances obliged him to put 
a groat many people out of the vni.y retired to a monoatery after 
reigning for two years. But in tho north there was a temporary 
reaction. Wu Ti of the Northern Chon dynasty* first of all 
defined the procodenco of tho three rcligiona as Confucianism 
Taoism Buddhism and then in 676 prohibited tho two latter 
to bo doetroyod and pnosts to return to tho 
^rid. But 08 usual tho porscoutlon was not of long duration 
Five years Inter Wu H s son withdrew his father’s edict and 
m 682 tho founder of tho Sui dynasty gave tho population 
ponnlsalon to become monks He may bo said to have used 
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Budf^Viism as his basis for restoring the nmty of the Empire 
and m his old age he became devout The Sm annals observe 
that Budfihist books had become more numerous under this 
dynasty than those of the Confuciamsts, and no less than three 
collections of the Tnpitaka were made between 694 and 616. 

With the seventh centuiy began the great T'ang dynasty 
(620-907) Buddhism had now been known to the rulers of 
China for about 660 years It began as a rehgion tolerated but 
still regarded as exotic and not qmte natural for the sons of 
Han It had succeeded m estabhshmg itself as the faith of the 
majority among both Tartars and Chinese The nvahy of 
Taoism was only an'mstance of that imitation which is the 
smcerest flattery Though the opposition of the mandarms 
assumed serious proportions whenever they could mduce an 
Emperor to share their views, yet the hostile attitude of the 
Government never lasted long and was not shared by the mass 
of the people It is clear that the pei missions to practise 
Buddhism which invariably followed close on the prohibitions 
were a national rehef Though Buddhism tended to mmgle with 
Taoism and other mdigenous ideas, the many translations of 
Indian works and the mcreasmg mtercourse between Chinese and 
Hindus had diffused a knowledge of its true tenets and practice. 

The T'ang dynasty witnessed a tiiangular war between Con- 
fuciamsm, Buddhism and Taoism As a rule Confuciamsm 
attacked the other two as base superstitions but sometimes, as 
m the reign of Wu Tsung, Taoism seized a chance of bemg able 
to annihilate Buddhism This war contmued under the Northern 
Sung, though the character of Chinese Buddhism changed, for 
the Contemplative School, which had considerable affinities to 
Taoism, became popular at the expense of the Then T'ai After 
the Northern Sung (except under the foreign Mongol dynasty) 
we feel that, though Buddhism was by no means dead and from 
time to time flourished exceedingly, yet Confucianism had 
estabhshed its claim to be the natural code and creed of the 
scholar and statesman The Chinese Court remamed a strange 
place to the end but scholarship and good sense had a large 
measure of success m banishing extravagance from art and 
hterature Yet, alas, the mteUectual hfe of China lost more m 
fire and brilliancy than it gamed m samty Probably the most 
critical times for hterature and mdeed for thought were those 
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bnef periodfl mider the Sul and r ang^ when Buddhirt and Taoiirt 
books were accepted as toxta for the public eTaminatioM and 
the last half century of the Northern Sung when the educational 
reforms of Wang An Shih were intermittently in force The 
innovations were cancelled In all caaes Had they lasted, 
nViiTwifi styk and mentality might have been different 

The T^ang dynasty though on the whole favourable to 
Budrtblnti and indeed the period of Its greatest prospenty, 
Opened with a period of reaction To the founder, Kao Tsu 
is attributed the saying that Confutrfanism is as necessary to 
the Chinese as wings to a bird or water to a fish The imperial 
histonograpber Fn P presented to his master a memorial 
blaming Buddhism because it undervalued natural relationships 
and urging that monks and nuns should be compelled to marry 
He was opposed by Hsiao Yfi*, who declared that heU was made 
for suoh people as his oppotkentr->~an argumont common to Tnariy 
toHgions The Emperor followed on the whole advice of Fu I 
Magistrates wore ordered to inquire into the lives of monks and 
nuns "Hiose found pure and amcere wuio collected in the largo 
esUblishtnonU The rest \k-wiO ordered to return to the world 
and the smsllar religious houses were closed. Kao Tsu abdicated 
in 627 but hU son Tal Tseng continued bis religious poboy and 
the new Emirress was strongly anti Buddhist for when mortally 
iU she forbade her son to pray for her recovery in Budi^birt 
shnnes Yet the Emperor cannot have shared thee© Bentimenta 
at any rate towards the end of his reign* He issued an edict 
allowing every monastery to receive five new monks and the 


6 m Biol, Bxtt. i* fiwtnKiicm CibM, pp. 280 SIS. 

* !• odfibrtted tn Oln#** htatocy w one 6t the grMte«i oppewnU 

ot Bwidilini, Ho ooUoctod oil tto ob)«otloiu to It ta 10 boeda *nd womed El* «» 
b OQ hU dwth b*<L QDei, Bkv XHd 680. 

An haportut and oppormtlj 4 man o< Ulmt but of 

VI4 uibla *Twi ctMigMUe tetaper In SSO bo obtoioed tbe KmptJt** * Imto to 
iwju*) a pileot but KMa loft his nioiukstsi^ TTi* Empoi ot ofdewd bha to bo 
eooonhod nndw the name I^nro but Kairow QUoo, Btog D>cL tiS. Tho itirrV 
Ea-lin aln ft '^bf*d tbo ylcrwi of Pn I hi two tnatlMS wblcb bare boso 

faKtcpoiutsd la tbs Qiisem TripIUis. See NmlVv Cat. tit*. ISOO iMb 

* BcibaeqoeoUj a stoty gnrw up that hi# soul bad Tklted bsH duriaf a [volntfod 
f l hTrtn^ fit sftrt vhkb bs rMvti* -d »tw 1 t ufuma a deroot Boddlilst. So* ebsp. xi 
of tbs tTftm ry*tt eaUod Hil yu-obi, % txaTtaty ol u»fi>n Cbutit^s tiaTth, 

MsJ WlfgCT Ten** BiMorijtu$ p. 1666. 
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celebrated journey of Hsuan Chuang^ was made m his reign 
When the pilgiim returned from India, he was received with 
pubhc honours and a title was conferred on him Learned monks 
were appomted to assist him m translatmg the hbrary he had 
brought back and the account of his travels was presented to 
the Emperor who also wiote a laudatoiy preface to his version 
of the PrajnS^paramitl,. It was m this reign also that Nestonan 
missionaries first appeared m China and were allowed to settle 
m the capital Diplomatic relations were mamtamed with India. 
The Indian Emperor Harsha sent an envoy m 641 and two 
Chinese missions were despatched m return The second, led 
by Wang Hsuan-Ts'e^, did not ainve until after the death of 
Harsha when a usurper had seized the throne Wang Hsuan- 
Ts'e collected a small army m Tibet, dethroned the usurper and 
brought him as a pnsoner to China. 

The latter half of the seventh centiny is dominated by the 
figure of the Dowager Empress Wu, the prototype of the cele- 
brated lady who took charge of China’s fate m our own day and, 
like her, superhuman m decision and im scrupulousness, yet 
capable of inspirmg loyalty She was a concubme of the Emperor 
Tai Tsnng and when he died m 649 hved for a short time as a 
Buddhist nun The eventful life of Wu Hou, who was at least 
successful m mamtauung order at home and on the frontiers, 
belongs to the history of China rather than of Budflhism She 
was not an ornament of the faith nor an example of its prmciples, 
but, mindful of the protection it had once afforded her, she gave 
it her patronage even to the extent of making a bonze named 
Huai D the miuister of her mature passions when she was nearly 


This name has been transliterated in an extraordinary number of 

ways Sees EFEO 1906, pp 421 130 Giles gives Hsuan Chuang in his Chvncse 
Ihclxonary, but Hsuan Tsang m his Bxographxcal Didioruiry Probably the latter is 
more correct Not only is the pronunciation of the characters vanable, but the 

character was tabooed as bemg part of the Emperor K'ang Hsi’s personal 


name and substituted for it Hence the spelling Yuan Chuang 


See Vmcent Smith, Early History of India, pp 326-327, and 

Giles, Btog Diet, sv Wang Hsuan-T'se This worthy appears to have gone to 
India again id 667 to ofEer robes at the holy ■places 


Some of the principal statues m the caves of Lung-men were made 


at her expense, but other parts of these oaves seem to date from at least 600 A D 
Chavannes, Mission Archdol tome i, deuxi6me partie 
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Boventy years old A magnificent temple at ^rhich 10 000 men 
worked dally wna built for him but the Empress was warned 
that be was collecting a body of ngoroua monks nominally for 
its Bcmco but really for pobtical objects. She ordered these 
persons to be banish^ Huai I was angry and burnt tho toraplo 
The Empress at first merely ordered It to bo rebuilt but finding 
that Huai I was growing disrespectful she hod bim assassinated 
Wo hear that tho ilahAmcgha sOtm' was presented to her 
and circulated among tho people with her approval About ODO 
she assumed dlvino honours and accommodated these proton 
sions to Buddhism by allowing horsoU to be styled STaitroya or 
Kuan yim After her death at tho age of 80 therodoesnotappear 
to have been any rcUgioua change for two monks were appointed 
to high office and orders wonj issued that Buddhist and Taoist 
temples should bo built In every Department But tho earlier 
part of the reign of Hafion Tsung* marks a temporary reaction 
It was represented to him that nch families wasted their 
substance on religious edifices and that the inmates wore woU 
to-do persona desirous of escaping the burdens of public service 
He accordingly forbade tho building of monaetories making of 
images and copying of sutras and 12 000 monks were ordered 
to return to the world In 725 he ordered a hnildmg known as 
Hall of the Aasembled Splrito to bo renamed Hall of As 
sembled Worthies becauso spints were more fables 

In the latter part of his life bo became devout though od 
dieted to Taoism rather than Buddhism But ho must have 
outgrown his ontl Bud dhis t prejudices for in 730 tho seventh 
coHeotlon of tho Tripltaka was made under his auspices ^Tany 
poets of this period such os 8u Chin and tho somewhat later 
lau Tsung Ytlan* were Buddhists and the paintings of the groat 
Wu Tao-tefi and Wong wol (painter os well as poet) glowed with 
the inspiration of the Tlon t ai teaching In 740 there wore 
in the city of Oh ong An alone sixty four monasteries and 

' Tfc-YSn-rmg Bee/^ liaTbaUteDcnrt^Empnai 

•Ito »mi food of muqoendtiig u Kou yin bnt K doei not tlint tho per 

form vu enwat to b« Hdcre^y 

**Thnt romintlQ rvtn«aQ telgn oI Qomo vhLoh U Uw ml ebnola 

eehnhvatkxi c< gotiloL'' FopoOo— , EpoOu of OantH ojti Jttpanut «r 
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twenty-seven nunnenes A cunous light is thrown on the in- 
consistent and composite character of Chinese religious senti- 
ment as noticeable to-day as it was twelve hundred years ago 
by the will of Yao Ch'ung^ a statesman who presented a 
celebrated anti-Buddhist memorial to this Empeior In his 
will he warns his children solemnly agamst the creed which he 
hated and yet adds the following direction “When I am dead, 
on no account perform for me the ceremonies of that mean 
religion But if you feel unable to follow orthodoxy in every 
respect, then yield to popular custom and from the first seventh 
day after my death until the last e seventh) seventh day, lot 
mass be celebrated by the Buddhist clergy seven times and 
when, as these masses require, you must offer gifts to me, use 
the clothes which I wore in hfe and do not use other valuable 
things ” 

In 761 a mission was sent to the king of Ki-pin^ The staff 
mcluded Wu-K'mig^, also known as Dharmadhatu, who re- 
mained some time in India, took the vows and ultimately 
returned to China with many books and rehcs It is probable 
that in this and the following centuries Hindu influence reached 
the outlying province of Yunnan directly through Burma^ 

Letters, art and pageantry made the Court of Hsuan Tsung 
brilliant, but the splendour faded and his reign ended tragically 
m disaster and rebelhon The T'ang djmasty seemed in danger 
of collapse But it emerged successfully from these troubles 
and continued for a century and a half During the whole of 
this period the Emperors with one exception^ were favourable 
to Buddhism, and the latter half of the eighth century marks 
in Buddhist history an epoch of increased popularity among the 
masses but also the spread of ntual and doctrinal corruption, 
for it 18 m these years that its connection with ceremonies for 
the repose and honour of the dead became more intimate 



The meaning of this name appears to varv at different times At this 
period It is probably equivalent to Kapisa or N E Afghanistan 



See B E F E 0 1904, p 161 This does not exclude the possibility of an opposite 
current, mz Chinese Buddhism flowing into Burma 
‘ Wu Tsung, 841-847 
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Thwo mMdlo ond later Tang Emperors were not oxclanro 
Buddhists According to tho severo judgment of their own 
officials, they were inclined to nnworthj and outlandish 
euporslltions Many of them wtm under the Influence of 
oonneha magidanii and soolhsaycm and many of those who 
TvrfO not assossinntod died from taking the Taoist medicine 
called Fllxlr of Immortality \ct It was not a penod of dcca 
dene© and dementia It was for China tho ago of Augustus not 
of Holiogabalua Art and UlcTnturD flourished and against Han 
Yfl tho brilliant odrcTsary of Buddhism ma> bo set Un Tsung 
\flan* a wnlcr of at least equal genius who found In it hia 
Inspiration A noble school of painting grow up in tho Buddhist 
monastenca and In a long lino of arllsla may bo mentioned tbo 
great name of Wu Tao till whoso robgious pictures such as 
Kuan yin Purgatory and tho death of tho Buddha obtained 
for him a fame which Is still bring Among tho Btreams which 
watered this paradbo of art and loiters should doubtless bo 
counted tho growing importaneo of Central and \\«tcm iVMa 
In Chinese policy and tho consoijuent Influx of their Ideas In 
tbo mid T ang period Monlchtoltm Kostorianism ond Zoro 
astrianism oU were prevalent In China Tho first was tho religion 
of the Uigurs, So long os tho Chmoso had to keep on good terms 
with this Iribo M&nichiclsra was respected but when they wore 
defeated by tho Kirghit and became unimportant it was abruptly 
suppressed (&43) In this period, too Tibet became of great 
Importaneo for tho Chinese Their ob)oct was to keep open tho 
passes leading to Ferghana and India But tho Tibetans some 
times combined with tho Arabs who had conquered Turkestan 
to oloso them and in 703 thoj eelually Racked Chang An China 
ondeaToorod to defend herscU by making tTcatlca with tho 
Indian border stales but tn 170 tho Arabs Inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on her troops A treaty of peace was subsequently mado 
with Tibot» 

When Bu Tsung (7C0-702) tho son of HsOon Tsong was 
safely established on the throno bo began to show his devotion 
to Buddhlfim Ho inatallod a chapel In tbo Polaco which was 


* Yii*oliMleftb*Uadiimniochlh*tforpttiilTo<*tyWmdfelldt/ 

of«T*t Ut mely been »«r7« ** GU««, Okimm £.iUrclm IQl 

App*miUy In 783 Aji, Bee Waddsiri article* cm / DUiorie*! EdloU 
U TJ-|» iaJ fl A 1909 1910, 1911. 
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served by several hundred monks and caused his eunuchs and 
guards to dress up as Bodhisattvas and Genii His ministers, 
who were required to worship these maskers, vainly remon- 
strated as also when he accepted a sort of Sibylline book from 
a nun who alleged that she had ascended to heaven and received 
it there 

The next Emperor, Tai-Tsung, was converted to Buddhism 
by his Minister Wang Chm^, a man of great abihties who was 
subsequently sentenced to death for corruption, though the 
Emperor commuted the sentence to banishment Tai-Tsung 
expounded the scriptures m pubhc himself and the sacred books 
were carried from one temple to another in state carriages with 
the same pomp as the sovereign In 768 the eunuch Yu Chao-!£n2 
built a great Buddhist temple dedicated to the memory of the 
Emperor’s deceased mother In spite of his minister’s remon- 
strances, His Majesty attended the opening and appointed 
1000 monks and nuns to perform masses for the dead annually 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month This anmversary 
became generally observed as an AU Souls’ Day, and is still 
one of the most popular festivals in China Priests both Buddliist 
and Taoist recite prayers for the departed, rice is scattered 
abroad to feed hungry ghosts and clothes are burnt to be used 
by them m the land of shadows Large sheds are constructed 
in which are figures representing scenes from the next world 
and the evemng is enhvened by theatricals, music and fire- 
works^ 

The estabhshment of this festival was due to the celebrated 
teacher Amogha (Pu-k'ung), and marks the official recognition 
by Chmese Buddhism of those services for the dead which have 
rendered it popular at the cost of forgetting its better aspects 
Amogha was a native of Ceylon (or, according to others, of 
Northern India), who arnved in China m 719 with his teacher 
Vajrabodhi After the latter’s death he revisited India and 
Ceylon in search of books and came back m 746 He wished to 
return to his own country, but permission was refused and 
until his death m 774 he was a considerable personage at Court, 


‘ -+r0. 

’ See Eitcl, Handbool of Chinese Buddhism, p 185 a v Ullambana, a somewhat 
doubtful -word, apparently rendered into Chinese as Yu Ian p'6n 
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rccfiving high mnk nml title Tlip Clnnr-*o Tnpitnkr^ rontnin*( 
109 tnn«lrttion^* n^nl>rd to liim mo^tli of n tnntnc rinrirtrr 
thougli to the honour nf Chinft it muil )x' 
ni>*tici 5 m of Mmc Indian tantrxi nrvrr found fii%our iImh. 
\moglm m a con'«idcr\Wo thotich not au'piriou^ fipnre in I hr 
hi'ton of Cbinrw IluddM(»m and ro far aa jmeh chnnpr can 
I»c the ^lork of one man on him n'^tn the rc^pon^ibilitv of 
making ft Iiccomo In popular cgtlmation a religion ajK-cnlU 
concrrnrd with funeral ntc^’ 

Some fiutliora^ fn to pro\c that the influx of Nr^lonanism 
under tltr fang Iitwl an important influonm on the 

later driTlopmcnt of IJuddbiem in China and lopan and In 
particular tlial it populanzctl there renKra for the dead Hut 
lliir Inpolhcflir rrcm« to me unpm\Hl and unnecer^vrj Such 
ceremonies ^re on CMcntial part of thmew' n-hpon and no 
faith could ho\ic to rprrad d itdid not countrnancr them thrv 
are pronunont in IlimiutHm and nut unknown to I’ah lluddlti*nd 
horthor the ntual oacd in C*hino ond Tapan Iim often ooIn a 
superficial rcacmbloncc to Chnatian inap'ca for thr dopartml 
Part of it Is magical and part of n con^i^Vs in acquiring merit 
bj the recitation of scripluits which liaio no special rrfrroucc 
to the dead This merit is then formally Imnsfirred to thini 
T>oub(leM Ncfllononlsm In ao far m it was OMOCUtlcd wllli 
Unddhlrm tended (o promote the worship of TTodhl«att\aa and 
pm^'ers oddresoed directly to them but this tendenej existed 
independently and the Isestonon monument indicates not that 
Isestorianism influenced Buddhism but that it abandoned the 
doctrine of the atonement 

In 810 a cclobratod incident occurred Tho Emperor Ilsion 
Tsung hod lictn informed that at tlio Fa mCn monastery in 
Shen-fiia bone of the Buddha won preserved which every thirty 
years cxUibRcd wlrftculous powers As this was tho auspicious 
year he ordered the rclio to bo brought in state to tho capital 


‘ 8co NiBjlo C (Alogoe pp. 

JJvk tUoMki to bate (olroducrU Uw ul ih^ Foot Klrvji «blck ato no» 

JoarMl 1ft «rfy A i»orlrAlt >f Wm by U diieo U irprodj^rJ In TAiltBAA 

ilcWrr^tc *, Tot vui [lUtf I*. TV* *rtht »*a p^rtiAj* hU etmWmpotMT 

Sf SMkJ, TU4 /{utof(a% ilmiAMnii Ck no. 1910. B«« aIm Abort p. 217 
8e« KhoildAkA TaUia, 7| P»l* VAttho, 1 B And Ibt coajmtotAjyj inilrvl* 
FeoIia, it tl, S>{ Ani] tor oodtts prACtktA my chAplcr on BIao, Afid Coptettan 
BaJJA m, p. a5 
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and lodged in the Impenal Palaco, after which it was to make 
the round of the monasteries m the city This proceeding called 
forth an ammated protest from Han-Yu^, one of the best known 
authors and statesmen then hving, who presented a memonal, 
still celebrated as a masterpiece The followng extract will give 
an idea of its style “Your Servant is well awaro that your 
Majesty does not do this (give the bone such a reception) in 
the vain hope of deriving advantage therefrom but that m the 
fu]ness of our present plenty there is a desire to comply with 
the wishes of the people in the celebration at the capital of 
this delusive mummery Tor Buddha was a barbarian His 
language was not the language of China. His clothes wore of 
an ahen cut He did not utter the maxims of our ancient rulers 
nor conform to the customs which they have handed down. 
He did not appreciate the bond between prmco and minister, 
the tie between father and son Had this Buddha come to our 
capital m the flesh, your Majesty might have received him wuth 
a few words of admomtion, giving him a banquet and a suit 
of clothes, before sending him out of the country with an escort 
of soldiers 

“ But what are the facts? The bone of a man long since dead 
and decomposed is to be admitted withm the precincts of the 
Impenal Palace Confucius said, ‘respect spiritual beings but 
keep them at a distance ’ And so when pnnees of old paid 
visits of condolence, it was customaiy to send a magician in 
advance with a peach-rod m his hand, to expel all noxious 
influences before the amval of his master Yet now your 
Majesty is about to mtroduco without reason a disgukmg 
object, personally takmg part in the proceedmgs without the 
mtervention of the magician or his wand Of the ofiicials not 
one has raised his voice agamst it of the Censors^ not one has 
pomted out the enormity of such an act Therefore your servant, 
overwhelmed with shame for the Censors, implores your Majesty 
that these bones may be handed over for destruction by fire 


TT M entics, however, have doubted the authenticity of the 

receiwd text and the version inserted in the Official Histoiy seems to be a summary 

onoT'’’ vol m. pp 1720 ff , and Giles, Ghxncse Literature, 

pp /uu ir 

wron^y^ officials whose duty it was to remonstrate with the Emperor if he acted 
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or staler wherebj the root of tlil^ great evil ma^ he rxter 
minated for all lime and the peoplo may 1 now how much the 
wisdom of yoar'Mn)e«ty irarpa^^wa that ol ordinary men' 

Tho Fmperor became furious when ho read the memorial 
and wished to oxeento Its onthor on the spot But linn \ G n 
many fnends aaved him and tho pcntcnec was commutc<l to 
honouroblo banLhraenl m governor of a distant town Shortly 
afterwards tho Emperor difri notof Buddhlinn but of the elixir 
of lmmortalI(^ which made him so Imtable (hat his eunuchs 
put him out of the wav Han was ivenllcd but died the next 
year Among his numerous works was one callwl \ flan Tao 
much of which was directed against non^nfuctan forms of 
religion It Is irtlU a Ihesaurus of arguments for the opponents 
of Buddhism and let It 1 k) added of Christianity 

It la not Burpti.lng that the prosperity of Iho Buddhist 
church ahould have led to another reaction hut It camo not 
BO much from the literary and sceptical class os from Taoism 
which continued to enjoy the fa\our of tho Tang Emperors 
although they died one after another of dnnking tho elixir Tho 
Emperor Wu Tsung was more definitely Taoist than his pro 
deccfisora. In 843 ho supprewed Manlchmlsm and In BAG at 
tho Instigation of his Taoist adrlscni ho dealt Buddhism tho 
Boverost blow which It had yot received In a trenchant edict* 
ho repeated tho now familiar arguments that It Is an alien 
and maleficent superstition unknown under tlio ancient and 
glorious dynasties and injurious to tho customs and mornUty of 
the nation Incidentally ho tcstificB to its influence and popu 
lanty for ho complains ol tho crowds thronging tho lomples 
which eclipse tho imperial palaces In splendour and tho In 
numerable monks and nuns supported by tho contnbutlons of 
tho pooplo Then giving figures ho commands that 4000 groat 
lomplce and 40 000 smaller rural temples bo domolishcd that 
their enormous* landed property bo confiscated that 200 500 
monks and nuns ho secularized and 150 000 tomplo slaves* sot 
free Tboso statistics ore probably exaggerated and in any case 
tho Emperor had barely time to oxoouto his drastlo orders 

* aOet. OUntM lAUnturtf pp. 201 105 — lOiMwlut sbtireTUted. 

Bm WkigCT TtxUt IlUkritw*, W)L ni. pp IIU {L 

» “Ttoiauidi ol ten tho«*Dd» ol ChTiif ” A Ctljif-lHS aorea. 

PrwinaHy tlmn to tlw Wopio ikra ot Cunboja. do 
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though all despatch was used on account of the pnvate fortunes 
which could be amassed mcidentally by the executive 

As the Confucian chromcler of his domgs observes, he 
suppressed Buddhism on the ground that it is a superstition 
but encouraged Taoism which is no better Indeed the impartial 
critic must admit that it is much worse, at any rate for Emperors 
Undeterred by the fate of his predecessors Wu-Tsimg began to 
take the ehxir of immortality He suffered first from nervous 
imtabihty, then from mtemal pams, which were explamed as 
due to the gradual transformation of Ins bones, and at the 
beginning of 846 he became dumb No further explanation of 
his symptoms was then given him and his imcle Hsuan Tsung 
was raised to the throne His first act was to revoke the anti- 
Buddhist edict, the Taoist priests who had instigated it were 
put to death, the Emperor and his mimsters vied m the work 
of reconstruction and very soon thmgs became again much as 
they were before this great but brief tiibulation Nevertheless, 
m 862 the Emperor received favourably a memorial complaining 
of the Buddhist reaction and ordered that all monks and nuns 
must obtam special permission before taking orders He was 
beginning to fall under Taoist influence and it is hard to repress 
a smile on reading that seven years later he died of the elixir. 
His successor I-Tsung (860-874), who died at the age of 30, was 
an ostentatious and dissipated Buddhist In spite of the re- 
monstrances of his ministers he agam sent for the sacred bone 
from Ea-men and received it with even more respect than his 
predecessor had shown, for he met it at the Palace gate and 
bowed before it 

Durmg the remamder of the T'ang dynasty there is httle 
of importance to recount about Buddhism It apparently 
suffered no reverses, but history is occupied with the sk aggie 
agamst the Tartars The later T'ang Emperors entered mto 
alhance with various frontier tubes, but found it hard to keep 
them m the position of vassals The histoiy of China from the 
tenth to the thirteenth centimes is briefly as follows The T'ang 
dynasty collapsed chiefly owmg to the mcapacity of the later 
Emperors and was succeeded by a troubled period m which five 
short dynasties founded by mihtary adventurers, three of whom 
were of Turkish race, rose and feU m 63 years^ In 960 the 

One Emperor of this epoch, SHih Tsimg of the later Chou dynasty, suppressed 
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Sung dynaaty united the Chinese elements m the Empire 
but had to struggle against the TChitnn Tartars m the north 
east and against the kingdom of Hsia in the north west 
With the twelfth oentmy appeared the Kmn or Golden 
Tartars who demolished the power of the Khitans in alhanoe 
with the Chinese but turned against their alhes and conquered 
all China north of the Yang txe and continually harasaod, 
though they did not capture tbo provinces to the south of it 
which constituted the reduced empire of the Sungs. But their 
power waned In its turn before the Mongols who under ChiTiggir 
Khan and Ogotai conquered the greater part of northern Ama 
and eastern Eurupe In 1232 the Sung Emperor entered into 
aTImnoe with the Mongols against the Kmn with the ultimate 
result that though the Kma wore swept away Khubilai 
the Khan of the Mongols beoamo Emperor of all Cliinn in 
12&0 

The dynastiea of T ang and Sung mark two great epochs in 
the history of Chinese art hteraturo and thought but whereas 
tbo virtues and vices of the T'ong may be summed up as genius 
and extravagance those of tbe Sung are culture and tamenaBS. 
But this summary judgment does not do justice to the painters 
partlonUHy tbe landscape painters of the Sung and it Is 
notioeable that many of the greatest masters inolnding Li 
Lung Mlen'^ were obviously inspired by Buddhism The school 
which had the greatest influence on art and literature was the 
Ch an* or contemplative sect bettor known by its Japansse 
name Zen Though founded by Bodhidborma it did not win 
the sympathy and esteem of the cultivated classes until the 
Bung period- About this time the method of block printing 
was popularired and thero began a steady output of oompre 
hensive histories colleoted works encyolop©dlas and biographies 
which excelled anything then published in Europe Antiquarian 
research and accessible editions of classical writ^ were favour 


mOOltBilM Kadcotned haagw Into niiii niin y docl g t1i«f In 

ao loasj birtlM had taatSced hhwif fo pi nVInd. would haro do objactloQ to hli 
itatoea being made xwefuL But in tbs Booth Buddhiam flooikbed in tha ^ Ium 
of FukWn tinder the prinoet of lUn | und th* djnaatj which eaUad tfy]f 
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able to Confuciamsm, which had always been the rehgion of 
the hterati. 

It IS not surpnsmg that the Emperors of this hterai-y dynasty 
were mostly temperate m expressmg their-rehgious emotions 
T'ai-Tsu, the founder, forbade cremation and remonstrated with 
the Prmce of T'ang, who was a feivent Buddhist. Yet he cannot 
have objected to rehgion m moderation, for the first prmted 
edition of the Tnpitaka was published m his reign (972) and 
with a preface of his own The early and thorough apphcation 
of prmting to this gigantic Canon is a proof if any were needed 
of the popular esteem for Buddhism 

Nor did thifl edition close the work of translation 276 later 
translations, made under the Northern Sung, are still extant and 
rehgious mter course with India contmued The names and 
wiitmgs of many TTindu monks who settled in China are pre- 
served and Chinese contmued to go to India Still on the whole 
there was a decrease m the volume of rehgious hterature after 
900 A D ^ In the twelfth centuiy the change was stdl more 
remarkable Nanjio does not record a smgle translation made 
under the Southern Sung and it is the only great dynasty which 
did not revise the Tnpitaka 

The second Sung Emperor also, T'ai Tsung, -was not hostile, 
for he erected m the capital, at enormous expense, a stupa 
360 feet high to contam rehcs of the Buddha The fourth 
Emperor, JOn-tsung, a distmguished patron of hterature, whose 
reign was ornamented by a galaxy of scholars, is said to have 
appomted 60 youths to study Sansknt but showed no particular 
mcTination towards Buddhism Neither does it appear to have 
been the motive power m the projects of the celebrated social 
reformer, Wang An-Sbih But the dynastic history says that 
he wiote a book full of Buddhist and Taoist fancies and, though 
there is nothing specifically Buddhist m his pohtical and econo- 
mic theones, it is clear from the denunciations against him that 
his system of education mtroduced Buddhist and Taoist subjects 
into the pubhc examinations^ It is also clear that this system 
was favoured by those Emperors of the Northern Sung dynasty 
who were able to think for themselves In 1087 it was abolished 


. j decrease m translations is natural for by this tune Cbinese versions had 

been made of most works which had any claim to be translated, 
bee Biot, L'tnslruchon ‘pvbhgue en Chine, p 360 
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by tho Empress Dowager ooting oa rogont for tho yotmg Ch6 
Tsung but a* soon as ho began to loign In his own right ho 
restored it and it apparently romalocd In force until tho 
collapse of tho dynasty In 1127 

The Emperor Hni Teung (1101-1126) foil undor tho Influonoo 
of a Taoist pnest namc^ lin ling-Su' This young man had 
boon a Buddhist novice m boyhood but, being expelled for 
misconduct conceived a hatred for his old religion. Undor his 
influence the Emperor not only roorgonired Taoism sanctioning 
many innovations and granting many now privileges but also 
endeavoured to suppress Buddhism not by porBeoutlon but 
by amalgamation By imperial dcoieo tho Buddha and his 
Arhats wore enrolled In tho Taoist pantheon temples and 
monasteries wore allowed to exist only on condition of do 
BCnblng thezQBoIves as Taoist and their inmates bad tho ohoico 
of accepting that name or of roturmng to tho world. 

But there woa hardly time to execute these measures 
BO rapid waa tho reaotloa. In less than a year tho insolence of 
Lin Llng-Su brought about bis downfall tho Emperor roversod 
hla edict and having begun by supproaslng Buddhism ended 
by oppressing Taoism Ho was a painter of mont and perhaps 
the most remarkable artist who over filled a throi» In art be 
probably drew no distinction between careeds and among tho 
pictures ascribed to him and preserved in Japan oro some of 
Buddhist subjects. But like Hsilan T^ung ho came to a tragic 
end and In 1120 was earned into captivity by tho Kin Tartars 
among whom ho died. 

Fear of the Tartars now caused the Chinese to retire south of 
tho Yang tse and Hang-<ihow was made the seat of Government. 
Tho century during which this beautiful mty was tho capital 
did not produce the greatest names in Chinese history but it 
Witnessed the perfection of Chin«se culture and tho background 
of ImpenHing doom heightens tho brilliancy of this hterary a nd 
testhotio life Booh a society was naturally eclootio in religion 
but Buddhism of the Ch on school enjoyed consideration and 
contributed many landscape painters to the roll of fame But 
the most eminent and perhaps the most oharaoteristlo thinker 
of the penod was Chu Hsi (1130-1200) the celebrated com 
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mentator on Confucius who reinterpreted the master’s wiitmgs 
to the satisfaction of succeeding ages though m his own life he 
aroused ^opposition as well as enthusiasm Chu-Hsi studied 
Buddhism m his youth and some have detected its influence m 
his works, although on most important points he expressly 
condemned it I do not see that there is much defimte Buddhism 
m hiB philosophy, but if Mahayamsm had never entered China 
this new Confuciamsm would probably never have arisen or 
would have taken another shape Though the final result may 
be anti-Buddbist yet the topics chosen and the method of 
treatment suggest that the author felt it necessary to show that 
the Classics could satisfy intellectual curiosity and supply 
spiritual ideals ]ust as well as this Indian rehgion Much of his 
expositions is occupied with cosmology, and he accepts the 
doctrine of world periods, recuiimg m an eternal senes of growth 
and decline also he teaches not exactly transmigration but the 
transformation of matter mto vanous hvmg forms^ His ac- 
counts of sages and samts point to ideals which have much m 
common with Arhats and Buddhas and, m dealing with the 
retribution of evil, he seems to admit that when the umverse is 
working properly there is a natural Karma by which good or 
bad actions receive even in this life rewards m kind, but that 
m the present penod of dechne nature has become vitiated so 
that vice and virtue no longer produce appropriate results 

Chu-Hsi had a celebrated controversy with Lu Chiu-Yuan^, a 
thmker of some importance who, like himself, is commemorated 
m the tablets of Confucian temples, although he was accused 
of Buddhist tendencies He held that learnmg was not m- 
dispensable and that the mmd could m meditation rise above 
the senses and attain to a perception of the truth Although he 
strenuously denied the charge of Buddhist leamngs, it is clear 
that his doctrme is near m spirit to the mysticism of Bodhi- 
dharma and sets no store on the practical ethics and studious 
habits which are the essence of Confuciamsm 

The attitude of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty ( 1280 — 1368 ) 
towards Buddhism was something new Hitherto, whatever 
may have been the rehgious prochvities of mdividual Emperors, 

1 SeeLe Gall, Vaniiis Smologiqnea, T^o 6 Tchou Hi Sa doctrine Son influence 
Shanghai, 1894, pp 90, 122 

■ ifekio-sa Compare the snrnlar doctnnea of Wang Yang Ming 
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the Empiro had been n ConluHan institution A bod^ of official 
and literary opinion oltraja alrong and often orcrwhclmingl) 
strong regarded imperial patronage of Buddhism or Taoism m 
a concession to the whims of the people as an cxcresconco on 
the Son of Ifcaren’s proper faith or even a per\Tr?ion of It 
But the Mongol Court had not this prejudice and Khubiloi 
Hte other members of his houso^ and like jVkbar in India was 
the patron of all the rellgiona professed by his subjects Ilis 
real object was to cncourago any faith which would humonlro 
his nido Mongols Buddhism was rooro congenial to them than 
Confucianism and besides they had made its aequaintanco 
earlier Even before Khubihlliecaroo Emperor one of his most 
truilcd advisers was a Tibetan lama known as Pagspa Baslipa 
or Pa MU pa* llo received the title of Kuo-Shlb and after hla 
death his brother succeeded to the same honours 

Khobllai also sbowtd favour to Mobaroroedans Christians 
JcwsandConfucianlsts but Utile to Toolala This ptejudico was 
doubtlcM due to the suggesUotu of his Buddhist advisers for 
oa we have seen there was often malry between the two reli 
gions and on two occasioru at least (m tlio reigns of Hui Tsung 
and Wu Tsung) the TaoUts made determined if unsuccessful 
attempts to destroy or luMlmllato Buddliltro KhubUai recej\ ed 
complaints that the Taoists ropresented Buddhism as an off 
shoot of Taoism and tlmt this objectionable perversion of 
truth and history was found In many of their books particularly 
the Hua Hu-Chmg* An edict was issued ordering all Taoist 
books to bo burnt with the solo exception of the Tao Ti^Clilng 
but it docs not appear that the sect was otherwise persecuted 
The Yflaa dynasty was consistently fa\ oumblo to Buddhism 
Enormous sums were expended on subvcnlions to monaslcncs 
punting books and performing public ceroraonics. Old roslric 
tions wore romorod and no now ones wore imposed But the 
sect which woe the special reoipiont of the imperial favour was 


‘ T-f tU eUer IrTolhrT U&oclia who tljoTcd (krour to Tlwldhlftf, Uoljtm 
mf<Uni and NntorUu tUk« H* UnwIt »Ub(4 to eliuln OirttlUa t»cbfrr* from 
the Dope Ly the Wp of Marco Polo tmt probably merely from eorioalty 

Koto awirately hPhaea-po. It la • UtU rather than a name bcln/( the TlbeUn 
ai^afralent of Arya. KhobUai aremato bo tb« Cuncel tranacHptlon of tiU Eraja-Tor a 
feaiae The TUwtan and CWocao tnoaeriidVona aeo 11 j<lal and llu pi Uch. 

‘ For this coriotia »oek a« 0 JP F TO IWM p. 010 and 1013 i pp, llft- 
152. For thodealniclkinofTauUlbookaaceCbaTajuieilaroaajrao ItXil p. 30 ® 
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not one of the Chinese schools but Lamaism, the form of 
Buddhism developed m Tibet, which spread about this time to 
northern Chma, and still exists there It does not appear that 
in the Yuan penod Lamaism and other forms of Buddliisra 
were regarded as different sects^ A lamaist ecclesiastic was the 
hierarchical head of all Buddhists, all other rehgions bemg 
placed under the supei vision of a special board. 

The Mongol Emperors paid attention to rehgious hterature 
Khubilai saw to it that the monasteries m Peking were well 
supphed with books and ordered the bonzes to recite them on 
stated days A new collection of the Tnpitaka (the ninth) was 
pubhshed 1285-87 In 1312, the Emperor Jen-tsimg ordered 
further translations to be made mto Mongol and later had the 
whole Tnpitaka copied m letters of gold. It is noticeable that 
another Emperor, Cheng Tsung, had the Book of Fihal Piety 
translated mto Mongol and circulated together with a brief 
preface by himself 

It IS possible that the Buddhism of the Yuan dynasty was 
tamted with ^aktism from which the Lama monastenes of 
Peking (m contrast to all other Buddhist sects m Chma) are 
not wholly free The last Emperor, Shim-ti, is said to have 
witnessed mdecent plays and dances m the company of Lamas 
and created a scandal which contnbuted to the downfall of 
the dynasty^ In its last years we hear of some opposition to 
Buddhism and of a reaction m favour of Confuciamsm, m conse- 
quence of the growing numbers and pretensions of the Lamas 

Whole provmces were under their control and Chinese 
historians dwell bitterly on their lawlessness It was a common 
abuse for wealthy persons to mduce a Lama to let their property 
be registered m his name and thus avoid all payment of taxes 
on the ground that pnests were exempt from taxation by law^ 

The Mongols were driven out by the native Chinese dynasty 
known as Mmg, which reigned from 1368 to 1644 It is not 


ft M present day an ordinary Chinese regards a Lama as quite different from 

a Hoshang or Buddliiat monk 

^iian Em^rors were no doubt fond of witneesmg religious thcatncals 
Vfi ijee for cx^acts from Chinese authors. New China Review, 1919, 

abov! ^ performances of the T'ang Emperor Su Tsung mentioned 

» For the ecclesiastical abuses of the tune see Khppen, ii. 103, and de Madia, 
Hiatoire dc la Chine, ix 476, 638 
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eftsy to point ont any Boliont featoroa In roUgions activity or 
tiionght daring this ponod bat smoo tho Ming claimed to 
restore Chinese civilization Intormptod by a foreign Invasion 
it was natnral that they shoold onconrago Confaclamsm as 
Interpreted by Cha Hsh Yot Buddhism especially Lamoistn 
oequhed a new political Importance Both for tho Mings and 
for tho earlier ‘KTanohu Bmperora tho Mongols were a sonous 
and perpetaal danger, and It was not until tho eighteenth 
oentniy that tho Chinese Court ceased to bo preoccupied by 
the fear that the tribes might unite and again overrun the 
Bmpiro But tho Ubetan and Mongohon hlcrarohy had an 
extittorHlnftTy power over these wild horsomon and tho Govern 
ment of Peking won and nsod their goodwill by skilful diplomacy 
the favours shown bolng generally commensurate to tho gravity 
of tho situation Thus when tho Grand lAma visited Peking in 
1062 be was treated as an indopondont pnneo m 1008 ho was 
made to kneeL 

Few ATlng Emperors showed much personal Interest In 
reh^on and moat of them woro obviously gnidod by political 
oonsideratiouB They wished on tho one hand to conciliate the 
Church and on the other to prevent tho olopgy from becoming 
too numerous or influential. Henco very dlHorent pietuios may 
be drawn according os we dwell on tho favoorablo or rostrlotivo 
edicts which wore published from time to time Thus T'al Tsu 
tho founder of the dynasty, is desoribed by one authority oa 
always sympathotio to BuHfihists and by anothor os a crownod 
persecute He had been a bonze bimnolf in his youth but left 
tho cloister for tho adventurous career which oonduoted him 
to the throne It Is probable that he had an affeobonato re- 
collection of the Church which once sheltered hlro but also a 
knowledge of its weaknesses and this knowlodgo moved him to 
publish restnotavo odiota as to tho numbers and qualifloationfl of 
mo nks . On the other hand ho attended wimons received monks 
in audiono© and appointed them as tutors to his sons. Ho revised 
^ hterarohy and gave appropriate titles to its various gradea. 
He also published a docreo ordering that all monks should study 

^ Be* Rieger Toim Eittori^w, m. p. f013 and De Groot, S«iar«orim 

HeUofttteaHedHongWQTlilohUitilotly 

2**™*^^ thle of bli rdfn. Ho vm oortalz^j oapablo o< >> ngtng hfa ndad, for 

oograded from hla poiiUao in OoafooUa tamples oo* yaar and reatored 

hlmtiioMit 
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three sutras (Lank&,vatS.ra, Pra]nS,paramit§, and VajracchedikS,), 
and that three brief commentaries on these works should be 
compiled (see Nanpo’s Catalogue, 1613-16) 

It 18 in this reign that we first hear of the secular clergy, 
that is to say, persons who acted as priests but manied and 
did not hve m monasteries Decrees against them were issued 
m 1394 and 1412, but they contmued to mcrease It is not clear 
whether their ongm should be sought m a desire to eombme the 
profits of the priesthood with the comforts of the world or m 
an attempt to evade restrictions as to the number of monks 
In later times this second motive was certamly prevalent, but 
the cehbacy of the clergy is not strictly msisted on by Lamaists 
and a lax observance of monastic rules^ was common under 
the Mongol dyuasty 

The third Ming Emperor, Ch'eng-tsu^, was educated by a 
Buddhist priest of hteraiy tastes named Yao Kuang-Hsiao®, 
whom he greatly respected and promoted to high office Never- 
theless he enacted restrictions respecting ordination and on one 
occasion commanded that 1800 young men who presented 
themselves to take the vows should be enrolled m the army 
mstead His prefaces and laudatory verses were collected m a 
small volume and mcluded m the eleventh collection of the 
Tnpitaka^, called the Northern collection, because it wels prmted 
at Pekmg It was pubhshed with a preface of hia o wii composition 
and he wrote another to the work called the Liturgy of Kuan- 
ym®, and a third mtroducmg selected memoirs of various 
remarkable monks® His Empress had a vision m which she im- 
agined a sfitra was revealed to her and pubhshed the same with 
an mtroduction He was also conspicuously favourable to the 
Tibetan clergy In 1403 he sent his head eimuch to Tibet to 
invite the presence of Tson-kha-pa, who refused to come himself 


^ See de Madia, Histoire de la Chxne, ts p 470 
» Often caUed Yung-Lo which la stnctly the title of hi 3 reign 

* See Nonjio, Cat. 1613-16 

* 1 , Buddhist Scriptures, p 398 The Emperor says “So we, 

the Ruler of the Empire do hereby bring before men a mode for attammg to the 
condition of Bupreme Wisdom We therefore earnestly exhort all men carefully 
to study the directions of this work and faithfully to follow them ” 

« Nanjio, Cat 1620 See also ib 1032 and 1667 for the Empress’s satra. 
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but sent a celebrated Lama called Hallma* On amving at the 
capital Hallma vrae ordered to »ay masses for the Emperor’s 
relatives These ceremonies were attended by supemattiral 
mftnifestationa and he received as a rocogmtlon of his powers 
the titles of Pnnee of the Groat pTOoious Law and Bnddha of 
the Western Paradise* Hia throe pnnolpal disciples were styled 
Kno Shlh and^ agreeably to the prtX3<^ont eetabUshed under 
the YQan dynasty wore made the chief prelates of the whole 
Buddhist Church Since thm tlmo tho Red or Tibetan Clergy 
have been recognized as havmg proccdonoo over tho Grey or 
Chmeeo 

In thin reign tho ChinfMio made a remarkable attempt to 
assert their authority In Ceylon In 1406 a mission was sent 
with offerings to the Sacred Tooth and when it was ill received 
a second imwion despatched m 1407 capturtxl tho king of 
Ceylon and camod him off as a prisoner to China Coylon paid 
tribnto for fifty years but it docs not appear that those pro 
ceedmgs had mnoh importanoe for religion* 

In the reigns of Ying Tsung and Chlng Ti* (1430-04) 
large numbers of monks were ordained but, as on previous 
occasions the great morease of oandidates led to the imposition 
of restriotionB and m 1468 an edict was issned ordering that 
ordinations should be held only once a year The mfinonce of 
the Chief Eunuchs daring this period was great and two suo 
cossive holdeTB of this post Wang-Chfin and Hsmg An* were 
both devoted Buddhists and induced the Emperors whom they 
served to expend enormous sums on building monasteries and 
performing oeremoniea at which the Imperial Court were 
present. 


* Ur K Tlnu P^~|V lo TIbeUn da bahin pha^pa. He v«j (be 

dlth baftd cd the Kerme'p* aohool. See C3tuidr» Du ■ dkti/w <7 «.r., whm e 
refauuoe h fhrtc to rdol'gsanj hbam. ie iioUae*bla thei tbe KenBA.pe 

b one of tbe older aad more Tentrlo eac t* . 

thb btter the fonr ohumaten 

■ Bee Yale, CctAoy Tktiktr pp. 70 fl. 

* Wben Ylng Traig wu curled »wej bj Um Uongob tn 1440 hb brotber 
CUds H vu made Emperor Tboogfa Ylag Ibmig vu e«nt book In 1400 be wu 
Dot able to ooet Chlng T1 irooi tbe tliraoe till 1407 

* I®, 
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partial favour which he showed to Buddhism He gave donations 
to the monasteries of P'u-t'o, Hang-chou and elsewhere he 
pubhshed the Kanjur with a preface of his own^ and the twelfth 
and last collection of the Tripitaka was issued under the auspices 
of his son and grandson The latter, the Emperor Chhen Lung, 
also received the Teshu Lama not only with honour, but with 
mterest and sympathy, as is clear from the inscnption pre- 
served at Peking, m which he extols the Lama as a teacher of 
spiritual rehgion” He also wrote a preface te a sutra for 
producing rain^ m which ho says that he has ordered the old 
editions to be carefully corrected and pra 5 ''cr and worship to be 
offered, “so that the old foims which have been so beneficial 
during former ages might still be blessed to the desired end ” 
Even the late Empress Dowager accepted the ministrations of 
the present Dalai Lama when he visited Peking m 1908, al- 
though, to his great mdignation she obhged him to kneel at 
Court* Her former colleague, the Empress Tzu-An was a 
devout Buddhist The statutes of the Manchu d 3 masty (prmted 
m 1818) contam regulations for the celebration of Buddhist 
festivals at Court, for the periodical readmg of sutras to promote 
the imperial welfare, and for the perfoimance of funeral ntes 
Still on the whole the Manchu dyiiasty showed less favour to 
Buddhism than any which preceded it and its restrictive edicts 
hmiting the number of monks and prescribing conditions for 
ordination were followed by no periods of reaction But the 
vitahty of Buddhism is shown by the fact that these restrictions 
merely led to an increase of the secular clergy, not legally 
ordamed, who m their turn claimed the imperial attention 
Ch'ien Lung began m 1735 by givmg them the alternative of 
becommg ordinary laymen or of entering a monastery but this 
drastic measure was considerably modified in the next few 
years Ultimately the secular clergy were allowed to continue 
as such, if they could show good reason, and to have one disciple 
each 


1 See T'oung Poo, 1909, p 533 

* See E Ludwjg, The vteil of the Teahoo Lama to Peking, Tien Tam Press, 1904 
» The Ta yun lung ch’mg yu chmg Nanjio’s Catalogue, Nos 187-8, 970, and 

see Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, pp 417-9 

* See for an account of his visit "The Dalai Lamas and their relations with 
the Manchu Emperor of Chma” m T'oung Poo, 1910, p 774 
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TnE Canos 

Tee Buddhist wtripturcs ortant m tho Chmeso Innguago oro 
kncrwn coBcctiroly oa Siin Tsong* or tho three storo housoa 
that la to aay Tnpltako Though this usage la juatlfiod by both 
eoatem and European practice it Is not altogether happy for 
the Chineao thesauroa la not analogous to tho Pnh Canon or to 
any colleclion of aaorod Utemturo knomi In India being in 
spite of ita name arranged in four not m three dmalona It la 
a great Corpus Senpiorum Sandomm embracing all ngca and 
Bohoola u*boroIn tranalaUona of tho moat diverao Indian worka 
ore supplemented by original compositions in Chinese Imagine 
a hTirary compnaing Latin translations of tho Old and Now 
Testaments with copious additions from tho Talmud and 
Apocryphal litoraturo tho wntinga of tho Fathers docreca of 
Coundla and Popes together with the opmi cmtnia of the 
principal eohoolmcn and tho early proteatant reformers and you 
will have some idea of this theological miacoUany which has no 
claim to be called a canon, except that all tho worka included 
have at some time or other received o certain hlerary or 
doctrinal hall mark. 

1 

Tho oollootion le dcaorfbod in tho catalogue compiled by 
Bunyiu Nanjio* It onumoratoo 1002 works which are olaasified 
in four great divisiona (a) Sfttro (6) Vinaya (c) Abhidhanna 
(d) Miacellaneoua. Tho three ivimoua contain tranalationa 
only the fourth original Chhiceo works ns well. 

The first division called Ching or Sfitroa amounts to nearly 
two-thirds of the whole for It oomprises no less than 1081 

' “ Mccrant cd woma of the ■crl^iu^ hero muttoned lee 

chop. XX. 

A cabdognt 9f UU Ckinsm TrmiutatMn vj tM* Buddltut IMpifeto. Oxford, 
Pre«, isos. An Index to the Tokyo edltli* bu be«n poblbhed by PojU, 
Mdp xxn (IsgSV &« loo Forke, TaMoy dM FcHeytr Tripitata^ iglfl. 
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works and is subdivided as follows (a) Mahayana Sutras, 641, 
(6) H^nayana S6.tras, 240, (c) Mah&iyana and HinayS-na SOtras, 
300 m number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and 
Yuan dynasties, A d 960-1368 Thus whereas the first two sub- 
divisions differ in doctrine, the third is a supplement containing 
later translations of both schools. The second subdivision, or 
Hinayana Sutras, which is less numerous and complicated than 
that containing the Mahayana Sutras, shows clearly the char- 
acter of the whole collection. It is divided mto two classes 
of which the first is called A-han, that is, Agama^ This com- 
pnses translations of four works analogous to the Pah Nikayas, 
though not identical with the texts which wo possess, and also 
numerous alternative translations of detached sutras All four 
were translated about the beginning of the fifth century whereas 
the translations of detached sfitras are for the most part earher. 
This class also contams the celebrated Sutra of Foity-two 
Sections, and works like the Jataka-mdana The second class 
IS styled Sfitras of one translation^ The title is not used rigor- 
ously, but the works bearmg it are relatively obscure and it is 
not always clear to what Sanskrit texts they correspond It 
will be seen from the above that the Chinese Tnpitaka is a 
hterary and bibhographical collection rather than an ecclesi- 
astical canon It does not provide an authorized version for the 
edification of the faithful, but it presents for the use of the 
learned all translations of Indian works belonging to a particular 
class which possess a certam age and authority 

The^same characteristic marks the much richer collection 
of Mahayana Sfitras, which contams the works most esteemed 
by Chinese BuddhiRts It is divided into seven classes 

^ • PS'U-jo (Po-]o) or Prajn§;p&,ramit§,® 

2 Pao-chi or Eatnakfita. 

3 AM Ta-chi or Mah&sannipS,ta 

^ ^ • Hua-yen or Avatamsaka 


* Tan -1 oh, 

Some of the works classed under Tan i ohing appear 
to exirt in more than one form^c.^ Nanpo, Nos G74 and 804 

Tan^nn^ Pojo by Chmese Buddhists but the 
Japanese reading Hanpya showsthat the prenunciation of the first eharaoter was Pan 
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6 Nich pnn or Pnnnlrv nno, 

6 ^ p y jf [> 6il(nw in raoro than one fmns 

Idtion but not falling Into nny of (ho nboro fito 
claw’ 

Other riUma oxiating In only one Inna 

bllon 

Each ol Iho fint five claMca probably repreaenta a collection 
of Butras analogous to a and in ono renw a ringlo work 

but tranfllalcd Into Cblnwo foreml lijncfl both In a coraploto 
form and In ortmcla Thus the firtt claw opens ^Ib tbo Tna3^lo 
MahipraJn&p&mmilA In 000 fasdcnli and wjuivalcnt to 200 000 
Btoniaa in Ranaknt Thla la followed by sortral trunalallona of 
shorter verBiona Including two of Iho btllo ahtroa called tho 
Heart of IboPrajnhpiraniith which filia only ono leaf There oro 
also eix tranalatlona of tho cclobmtcd work known aa the 
Diamond-cnltcr* which ia tho ninth aOtra In tho Mah&prajnl 
piromilA otMi oU tho worka cloasftd under tho heading Pan jo 
*oom to bo altomatlTO vonriona of parts of thla great Corpus 

Tho second and third classes are coUootiona of sOtma which 
no longer oxiat aa coUccUona In Sanskrit though tho Sansknl 
(oxt of some Individual sdtma la extaut That called Pao*chl 
or Ratnakft^ opens with a collection of forty nlno sdlraa which 
Includes tho longer version of tho Sokb&vatlvyflha This 
ooUccUon la reckoned aa ooo work but tho other Itoma In tho 
same claea are all or nearly all of thorn dupUcato translations of 
separate sfltraa contalnod In It This la probably truo of tho 
third class also At least ooven of the works Included In it arc 
duplicate translations of tho first which Is called MabSsannlpAta 
and tho sfitraa called Candmgarbba Kshitig Snmomg and 
Ak&iag appear to bo merely eeotJous not separate oomposi 
lions althou^ this ia not (dear from tho lemorka of Nanjio 
and Wn^wiliew 

Tho principal works In class 4 oro two translations ono 
fuller tbau the other of tho Hna yen or Avatamsaka Bfitra* 
stfll one of the most widely rood among Buddhist works and 
at least siiteon of tho other itoms ore duplicate renderings of 

’ TajrECQlMdlki err ^^(91 

Wlntemh* {OmX. Ind. IA n. L p. t4*) tUtw oo tla urtlwrily td Tnknkwn 
tbM thW mck U tba mm m Uta O B«e tlao FtlUoi In ICU n 

•pp. V18-JI. Tho hi proh^Wj calnet oJ Ihe hm. 

IB 


a TO. 
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parts of it Class 6 consists of thirteen works dealing with 
the death of the Buddha and his last discourses The first 
sfitra, sometimes called the northern text, is imperfect and 
was revised at Nanking m the form of the southern text^. There 
are two other mcomplete versions of the same text To judge 
from a specimen translated by BeaF it is a collection of late 
discourses influenced by Vishnuism and does not correspond 
to the Mahapannibbflnasutta of the Pah Canon 

Class 6 consists of sfitras which exist m several translations, 
but BtiU do not, hke the works just mentioned, fonn small 
hbraries in themselves It composes, however, several books 
highly esteemed and historically important, such as the 
Saddhaimapundarika (six translations), the Suvamaprabh&sa, 
the Lahtavistara, the Lankavatara, and the Shorter Snkh§,- 
vativyhha®, aU extant m three translations Tn it are also 
mcluded many short tracts, the originals of which are not 
known Some of them are Jlitakas, but many^ deal with the 
ntual of image worship or with spells These characteristics are 
still more promment m the seventh class, consistmg of sfitras 
which exist m a smgle translation only The best known among 
them are the Sfirfingama and the Mahavairocana (Ta-jih-chmg), 
which IS the chief text of the Shm-gon or Mantra School®. 

The Lu-tsang or Vmaya-pitaka is divided mto Mahfiyana 
and Htnayana texts, neither veiy numerous Many of the 
Mahfiyana texts profess to be revelations by Maitreya and are 
extracts of the Yogacaryabhfimigfistra® or similar to it For 
practical purposes the most important is the Fan-wang-ching'^ 
or net of Brahma The Tudian ongmal of this work is not known, 
but smce the eighth century it has been accepted m China as 
the standard manual for the monastic life® 

1 Nos 113and 114 and 

® Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, pp 160 ff 

® The longer Sukhivatlv^aha is placed in the Ratnakhta class 

The Sutra of Kuan you ivith the thousand hands and eyes is very popular 
and used in most temples Nanjio, No 320 

* No 399 ^ and 630 ^ 

® Said to have been revealed to Asanga by Maitreya No 1170 

No 1087 It has nothing to do with the Pah Sutra of the same 

name Digha, i. 

® See below for an account of it 
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Tho Htnaj-ina Vinaya comprises fivo very substantial 
recensions of tho whole code besides extracts compondiums 
and manuals Tho fivo recensions are (a) Shih sung iQ m sixty 
fivo fasdeub translated in A This Is said to bo a "Mnaya 

of the SarvisUv&dins but I-Chlng' expressly says that it does 
not belong to the MfilasarvSistlvidln acbool though not unliko 
it, (6) Tho Mnaya of this latter translated by I-Ching who 
brought it from India (c) Shih fen IQ tsang in slxlj fasdeub 
translated In H05 and said to represent tho Dhannagupla 
schooL (d) Tho Mi sha so \Vu ftn LQ or Vinaya of tho Maht 
fiisafeas said to bo similar to tho Pall \Tnaya though not 
Identical with U' (c) Mo ko suig-chl LQ or Mahasanghika 
Vinaya brought from India b> Fa Udenand translated 410 a n 
It la noticcablo that all fi\*o recensions aio classed as Hijia3ranist 
although (6) la said to bo tho \Tnaya used bj tho Tibetan Church 
Although Chlncso Buddhists frcquentlv speak of the fivo fold 
^Tnaya* (his expression does not refer to these five texts aa 
might bo supped and I-Ching condemns It saying that* tho 
real number of divisions is four 

Tho Abhidhonna Pitaka or Lun taang is bko tho SQtra 
Fitaka divided into Mahayanlst and llinayanlst texts and 
texts of both schools admitted Into tho Canon after 000 A D 
Tho Mahayanlst toxts have no connection with tho Pali Canon 
and their Sanskrit titles do not contain tho word Abhldbarma* 
They oro philosophical Ircalwca ascribed to Aivaghosba 
N&g4r]ima Asanga Vosubandhu and others Including three 
works supposed to have been revealed bj Maitreya to Asanga* 
Tho principal of Ihcso is the Yogftefirya bhfimUilstra a scriptoro 
of capital Importanco for tho Yo^cArya school It describes 
tho career of a Bodhlsattva and hence parts of It aro treated os 
belonging to tbo Vinaya Among other important works in 
this section may bo montloncd tho Madhyomaka flftstro of 

* Bteord of TlsjAitl Bntilets, p. KX 

* Be* 01d«beTK, rimayo, rd. X. pp. uIt-sItL 

* Be« W»tten, rsas Cktnt*f L pk 127 Tb« fire ichooii are sHren aa Dharms- 
gnpU, IT lili’lirt SarrtaUrAdki, kirfapI/% aad U Ti*““nghika, For tbo laat 
VatdpQtn or Stbarln b aotsetimra eabrUtatrd. 

* tUa^ of DtddJkiU ProdtcM p. S. 

* Tbe Chla w e vord Ion ooertn (reqoeot^y bt Umo* but tboogh It b oaed to 
ban 1 tfl AbhMKititu, It b of maeb wider appUeaUoQ aad meana dbeoHloD of 

distil 

* Bee WaUera, TCn Chm^ i, pp. SOS fL 
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NS-garjuna, the Mahayanasutralankara of Asanga, and the 
Awakening of Faith ascribed to Aivaghosha^. 

The Hinaya,na texts also show no correspondence with the 
Pah Pitaka but are based on the Abhidhaima works of the 
Sarvflstivftdm schooP These are seven m number, namely the 
Jnanaprasth&.naB&.stra of Kfityayantputra with six accessory 
treatises or PMas® The Mahavibhashasastra, or commentaiy 
on the Jnanaprasthllna, and the Abhidharmakdsa^ are also m 
this section 

The third division of the Abhidharma is of httle importance 
but contams two curious items a manual of Buddhist ter- 
minology composed as late as 1272 by Pagspa for the use of 
Khubilai’s son and the Sankhyakankabhashya, which is not 
a Buddhist work but a compendium of Sankhya philosophy®. 

The fourth division of the whole collection consists of 
miscellaneous works, partly translated from Sanskrit and partly 
composed m Chmese Many of the Indian works appear from 
their title not to differ much from the later Mah&yina Sfftras, 
but it IS rather surprising to find m this section four translations® 
of the Dharmapada (or at least of some similar anthology) which 
are thus placed outside the Sfftra Pitaka Among the works 
professmg to be translated from Sanskrit are a History of the 
Patriarchs, the Buddhacarita of Aivaghosha, a work smular 
to the Questions of TCmg Milinda, Lives of A^vaghosha, 
N&garjnna, Vasubandhu and others and the Suhnllekha or 
Friendly Epistle ascribed to Nagarjuna 

The Chmese works included m this Tripitaka consist of 
nearly two hundred books, historical, critical, controversial and 
homiletic, composed by one hundred and two authors Excluding 
late treatises on ceremomal and doctrme, the more mterestmg 
may be classified as follows 

(a) Historical Besides general histones of Buddhism, there 
1 Nob 1179, 1190, 1249 

“ For a diBcnesion of this hterature see Takakusu on the Abhidharma Literature 
of the Sarvastivadins, J Pali Text Society, 1906, pp 67 £f 

® Nanjio, Cat Nos 1273, 1276, 1276, 1277, 1292, 1281, 1282, 1296, 1317 This 
last work was not translated till the eleventh century 
« Nanjio, Cat. Nos 1263, 1207 and 1209 

® See Takakusu’s study of these translations m B E F E 0 1904 do 1 ff and 
pp 978 ff ’ 

« Nanpo, Cat Nos 1321, 1353, 1366, 1439 
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are several ooUeotionB of ecelealastioal biography The first is 
tb© Kao-sfing-ohuan' or Memoira of eminent Monks (not 
however eioluHing laymen) ^vlng the lives of about five 
hundred wuiLhiee who lived ^tween 67 and 610 A.D The series 
IS oontznued in other works dealing with the Tang and Sung 
dynasties. For the Contemplative School there are further 
supplements carrying the record on to the YQan. There are also 
several histones of the Chinese patriarchs Of these the latest 
and therefore most complete is tho Fo tsu t nng-ohi* composed 
about 1270 by Chih Fan of the T^on Fai sohooL The Ching 
t6-oh nan tAng la* and other treatises give the succession of 
patnaroha according to the Contemplative SchooL Among 
historical works may be reckoned the travels of various pilgrims 
who visited TndU 

(6) OrUtoal — ^There are thirteen catalognes of the Tiipitaka 
as. it existed at difierent periods Several of them contam 
biographical accounts of the translators and other notes The 
work called Ch&n-ohAng Ian onticlses suwral false sOtrss and 
names There are also several encyclopffidio works oontalning 
Qztraote from the Tnpitaka arranged according to subjects 
such as the Fa^ytlan-ohu Un^ m 100 volumes ooncordanoes of 
numencal categories and a dlobonary of 8annVrit terms 
Fan 1 mmg l^hl* composed in 1161 

(e) The literature of several Chinese sects is well repre- 
sented Thus there are more than sixty works belonging to 
the Tien Fai school beginning with the San ta pu or throe 
great books attributed to the founder and ending with the 
eoolesiastioal history of Chlh p an written about 1270 The 
Hoa-yen school is representod by the writings of four patriarohs 
end five monks the LQ or VInays school by eight works at- 
tributed to its founder and the Contemplative School by a 
sfltra ascribed to Hul nAng the sixth patriarch by works on 
the history of tho Patrli^hs and by several collections of 
sayings or short oompo&tionB 

No-'***- 

wi- !■<» mar* abool Um Palriuehi ne 

tb next dupt«r 

‘ No. l6M,wTUtan4J>.l»M. 


No. IIMO. 
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{d) Coniroverstal Under this Iieadnig may be mentioned 
polemics against Taoism, including two collections of the con- 
troversies which took place between Biiddliists and Taoists 
from A n. 71 tdl a d. 730. rephes to the attacks made against 
Buddhism by Confucian scholars and refutations of the objec- 
tions raised by sceptics or heretics such as tlie Che-i-lun and 
the Yuan-j&i-lim or Origin of mank This latter is a well-known 
text-book written by the fifth Patriarch of the Hua-yen school 
and while cntici7ing Confucianism Taoism, and the Hinayana, 
treats them as imperfect rather than as wholly erroneous”. Still 
more concihatori* is the Treatise on the three rehgions com- 
posed by Tail kli of the Yuan dynasty^, which asserts that all 
three deserve respect as teachmg the practice of virtue. It 
attacks, however, anti-Buddhist Confuciamsts such as Hnn-Yii 
and Chu-Hsi 

The Chmese section contains tliree compositions atkibuted 
to imperial personages of the Ming, viz , a collection of the 
prefaces and laudatory verses written by the Umperor T'ai- 
Tsimg, the Shen-S&ig-Chuan or memoirs of remarkable monks 
With a preface by the Emperor Ch'&ig-tsu and a cunons book 
by his consort the Empress J^-Hsiao, mtroducmg a siitra which 
Her Majesty states was miraculously revealed to her on Hew 
Year's day, 1398 (see Hanjio. Ho. 1657) 

Though the Hindus were careful students and guardians of 
their sacred works their temperament did not dispose them to 
define and limit tlie scriptures But as I have mentioned above*, 
there is some evidence that there was a loose Mahayanist canon 
in India which was the origm of the anangement found in the 
Chinese Tripitaka m so fax as it (1) accepted Hmayanmt as 
well as Mahayamst works, and (2) mduded a great number of 
relatively late siitras, arranged m classes such as Prajuaparamitd 
and Maiiasannipat? 

9 


The Tnpitaka analj^z^ed by Hanjio, which contains works 
assigned to dates rangmg from 67 to 1622 ad is merely the 

Xos. 1634 and 1594 

- S<>efor$on.oiceonntofitMasson-Ouis^r3artideinAA 1915, T pp 229-354 

* ciap. xv on the ilaharanist canon m India. 
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beat known survivor among aovcntl similar thesauri^ From 
518 onwards twelve collections of sacred Lterature were 
mode by imperial order and many of these wore pubUshod m 
more than one edition The validity of this Canon depends 
entirely on imperial authority but though Fmperors occasion 
ally inserted the works of writers whom they esteemed* it does 
not appear that they aimed at anything but completeness nor 
did they favour any schooL The Buddhist Church, like every 
other deportment of the Kmpire received from them Its share 
of protection and supervision and its claims Hure snfficient to 
Induce the founder or at least an early Sovereign of every 
important dynasty to publish under his patronage a revised 
collection of the senptures The list of these collections is as 
follows* 


1 AJ) 618 in the time of Wu T1 founder of the Liang 

2 633-4 Hffloo Wu of the Northern Wei 

8 S94^ 

4 6021^^°^ founder of the Stti 

6 006-16 Yang H of the Sai 

0 695 the Empress Wu of the T'ang 

7 730 Hsilan Tsong of the T'ang 

8 971 T^oi Tsu founder of the Sung 

9 1285-7 KhubUai Khnn founder of the Yflon 

10 1305-98 Hnng Wu founder of the Ming 

11 1403-24 Yung Lo of the hTing 

12 1735-7 Yung Chingand Chlen Lung of theChlng* 


Of these coQootions the first seven were in MS only the 
last five were printed The lost three appear to be substantially 
the same The tenth and eleventh collections ore known as 


‘ It h d«« 0 Tfbed at tbe bcftnrd g aa Ta lUng Baa Tnag, bat ctdctJjr apaaktof 
h imst be ffo. 12 of tba list, aa It eonUioa a vovk wld to hare been mittea aboat 
1023 (p. 406). 

* Tliaa Uh Eaperor JCa Taaof ordtr**] tbe «%aka o4 C3il Saag to b« 

a <1 mhtad to the Caakn'tn 1002. 

* Takwi from Kaajlo ■ Catatogoo, p. zxrfi. 

* Cblaa Long to to bare prtnUd Um Trtpltalca in fenir Ungaafea, 

Tn xU n . Uoscol and Maaeba, Un vtnit oofleetko 13tt2 nOa. 8«* 

In Carina Dmach, xnr 1000 , p. 2S. 
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southern and northern^, because they ■were printed at Nanking 
and Peking respectively They differ only m the number of 
Chinese 'works admitted and similarly the twelfth collection 
IS merely a re-vision of the tenth with the addition of fifty-four 
Chinese works 

As mentioned, the Tnpitaka contains thirteen catalogues of 
the Buddhist scriptures as known atdifferentdates^ Of these the 
most important are (a) the earhest pubhshed between 606 and 
612 AD ,{b) three pubhshed under the T'ang dynasty and known 
as Nei-tien-lu, T'u-chi (both about 664 ad), and K'ai-yuan-lu 
(about 720 ad), (c) Chih-Yuan-lu or catalogue of Yuan dynasty, 
about 1286, which, besides enumeratmg the Chmese titles, 
transhterates the Sanskrit titles and states whether the Indian 
works translated are also translated mto Tibetan (d) The 
catalogue of the first Mmg collection 

The later collections contam new material and differ from 
the earher by natural accretion, for a great number of transla- 
tions were produced under the T'ang and Sung Thus the 
seventh catalogue (696 ad) records that 869 new works were 
admitted to the Canon But this expansion was accompamed 
by a critical and siftmg process, so that whereas the first col- 
lection contamed 2213 works, the Mmg edition contains only 
1622 This compression means not that works of importance 
were rejected as heretical or apocryphal, for, as we have seen, 
the Tripitaka is most cathohc, but that whereas the earher 
collections admitted multitudinous extracts or paitial trans- 
lations of Indian works, many of these were discarded when 
complete versions had been made 

Nanjio considers that of the 2213 works contamed m the 
first collection only 276 are extant Although the catalogues 
are preserved, all the earher collections are lost copies of the 


But according to another statement the southem recension was not the 
impenal collection begun m 1368 but a private edition now lost. See Nanjio, 
Cat p vinii 

See for the complete list Nanjio, Cat p iivb Those named above are 
(a) 

yU ^5 Nos 1483, 1486, 1487, and {b) 'i' 

No 1612 For the date of the first see Maspdro m J5 S O 1910, p 114 

There was a still earher catalogue composed by Tao an m 374 of which only 
fragments have been preserved. See Pelhot m T'owng Poo, ex 1920, p 268 
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eightliaDdnjntli were preserved m tie Z5-j5-]i Library of Tokyo* 
fljid and Japanese editions of the tenth eleventh and 

twelfth ore current. So for as one con judge when the eighth 
catalogue or KoiyQanlu was composed (between 713 and 
741) the older and major part of the Canon had been deEnltlvely 
hxed and the later coheotlons merely add the translations mode 
by Amogha and by wntera of the Song and Ytian dynastiea 
The editions of the Chinese Tnpitoka most be distinguished 
from the coUeotlons for by editions are meant the forms m 
which each oolleotion was published the tejct being or purporting 
to be the sarue m all the editions of each collection It is said* 
that under the Song and YQon twenty different editions were 
produced. These earher Issues wore printed on long folding sheets 
and a nun called Fa-ch6n* is said to have first published on 
edition in the shape of ordinary Chinese books In 1680 a monk 
named Mi Thang* imitated this procedoro and his edition was 
widely used About a century later a Japanese pnest known as 
Totsu yen® reproduced it and his publication which is not 
unoommem In Japan Is usually called the 0 baku edition 
There are two modem Japanese editions (o) that of Tokyo 
begun m 1880 baaed on a Korean edition* with various readings 
taken from other Chinese editions (6) That of Kyoto 1006 
which IS a repnnt of the hflng colJeotion’ A Chinese edition 
has been publlahod at Shanghai (1013) at the expense of 
Mis Hardoou, a Chinese lady well known os a munificent patron 
of the faith and I believe another at Nanking but I do not 
know if it is oomplete or not® 

* Per t}>e Kore*n oopj ucrw fn Jcjnn, §e« Ctrannt, BUlutfrofAit 
ToL m. Fp. 116 - 19 . 

See Nfcnjki, C»t n. xrfl. 

* Abo caDed l>o.ka 

The **rUer eoDeotloni of tb* Triptbak* leei u to Iiat* bean koovn Id Kort* 
MW * boul 1000 the king procorod (roni Clilu a copy the TmperUl Edltlm. 
pnsatuUj the eighth coUectlaQ (971 AJt.) He then ordered a oorambtion of 
•tbobn to rerbo the text uidpahUi^ wiediUonof hbovn. TTieoopy of thbeditko, 
n which the nceot Tokyo edition wm foonded. wu bconght to Jap*n in the 
Btra tael period 14®-14SS. 

A iuppiuii>»ut to the Triplt4ks ocnt noa-^ nmti*! wufkitnVSOToinmM 
(D»i Klppoo Zokn ZfikyO) wu pnhBdied In 1011 

*T^ P ekin g TrlptuJa eeUlogoed by Fotke ippetn to be * eet of 1123 wu Vb 
^reeeoled by uken frota fotjr edlUcni pohUahed to 1578, 1592, 1508 eed 

whloh editioas of the ooBectlonj aambered 11 tad U iboro. 
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The translations contained m the Chinese Tnpitaka belong 
to several periods^ In the earhest, which extends to the middle 
of the fourth century, the works produced were chiefly rendermgs 
of detached sfltras^ Tew treatises classifled as Vmaya or 
Abhidharma were translated and those few are mostly extracts 
or compilations The sfltras belong to both the Hina and 
MahfLylLna The earhest extant translation or rather compilation, 
the Sfltra of Forty-two sections, belongs to the foimer school, 
and so do the majonty of the translations made by An-Shih-Kao 
(148-170 ad), but from the second century onwards the 
!Pra]ngpS,raTnit& and Amit&bha Siitras make their appearance® 
Many of the translations made m this penod are described as 
mcomplete or mcorrect and the fact that most of them were 
superseded or supplemented by later versions shows that the 
Chmese recogmzed their provisional character Future re- 
search will probably show that many of them are paraphrases 
or compendiums rather than translations m our sense 

The next penod, roughly spealnng 375-746 a d , was extra- 
ordinarily prohfic m extensive and authoritative translations 
The translators now attack not detached chapters or discourses 
but the great monuments of Indian Buddhist hterature Though 
it 18 not easy to make any chronological bisection m this period, 
there is a clear difference m the work done at the beginning and 
at the end of it From the end of the fourth century onwards 
a desire to have complete translations of the great canomcal 
works IS apparent Between 385 and 445 a d were translated 
the four Agamas, analogous to the NikS,yas of the Pah Canon, 
three great collections of the Vmaya, and the prmcipal scrip- 
tures of the Abhidharma according to the Sarv§,stiv5.din school 
For the Mah^yS^na were translated the great sutras Imo'wn as 
Avatamsaka, Lankavat&ra, and many others, as well as works 

^ For two intereatmg lives of translators see the T'ornig Pao, 1909, p 199, and 
1906, p 332, where will be found the biographies of S6ng Hui, a Sogdmn who died 
in 280 and Jinagupta a native of GandhSra (628-606) 

* Bntbe^een 266 and 313 Dharmaraksha translated the Saddharmapundanka 
(me u ing the additional chapters 21—26) and the Lahtavistara Hiq translation of 
the PrajfiSpiramitfi. is mcomplete 

» In the tranRlationa of Lokakehi 147-186, Chib Ch'ien 223-243, Dharmaraksha 

oi o ^ 
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ascribed to Aivnghosha ond N&gArj®*^ After (W6 ad a further 

development of tho critical spirit is perceptible especially In 
the labours of HsUan Chuang and I Ching They attempt to 
give tho rellgloafl pubho not only complete ivorks in place of 
extracts and compondiums but also to select tho most authori 
tative torts among tho many current In India Thus though 
many translations hod appeared under tho name of Prajnfl 
pAramitA HsQan Chuang filled 000 fasciculi vrith a now rendering 
of the gigantic treatiso I-Ching supplemented tho already 
bulky hbrary of Vinaya works with x-crsions of tho MAlowir 
vAstivAdm recension and many auxiliary texts 

Amogha (Pu K ung) whoso lltomry labours extended from 
746 to 774 A D LS a convenient figure to mark tho beginning of 
the next and last period although somo of its charaotoristlcs 
appear a hltlo carher They arc that no more translatlona are 
made from tho great Buddhist olossics — partly no doubt 
because they had all been tranalated alreadj well or lU — but 
that rendennga of works described os DhAmpt or Tantra puUu 
lato and multiply Though this hterature deserves such epithets 
as decadent and superstitious yot it would appear that Indian 
Tantras of tho worst class wore not palatablo to tho Chinoso 


4 

The Chlneso Tripitaka is of great importance for tho hlornry 
history of Buddhism but tho matonal which it offers for in 
vostigation is Buperahandant and tijo work yot done is mTiall. 
We are confronted by such questions as can wo accept tho dates 
awigned to tho translators, can we assume that if the Chinese 
translations or tranahteratlons correspond with Indlim titles 
the ^vorks ore the same and if the works are professedly tho 
same can we assume that tho Chinese text is a correct present- 
ment of tho Indian originall 

The dates oadgned to the translators offer httle ground for 
Bceptidsm The exactitude of tho Chinoso in such matters is 
well attested and thcro Is a general agreement between several 
authorities such as the Catalogues of tho Tripitaka the memoirs 
tnown as Kao-Sfiog Chuan with their continuations and tho 
chapter on Buddhist books In the 8ui annalw There ore no signs 
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of a desire to claim improbable accuracy or improbable antiquity. 
Many works are said to be by unknown translators, doubtful 
authorship is frankly discussed, and the movement of hterature 
and thought mdicated is what we should expect We have 
first fragmentary and incomplete translations belonging to both 
the MahU and HinayS,na then a senes of more complete trans- 
lations beginning about the fifth century m which the great 
Hinayana texts are conspicuous then a further senes of im- 
proved translations m which the TTinay&,na falls mto the back- 
ground and the works of Asanga and Vasubandhu come to the 
front This evidently reflects the condition of Buddhist India 
about 600-660 A d , ]ust as the translations of the eighth centmy 
reflect its later and tantnc phase 

But can Chinese texts lie accepted as reasonably faithful 
reproductions of the Indian ongmals whose names they bear, 
and some of which have been lost? This question is really 
double , firstly, did the translators reproduce with fair accuracy 
the Indian text before them, and secondly, smce Indian texts 
often exist m several recensions, can we assume that the work 
which the translators knew under a certain Sanskrit name is the 
work known to us by that name? In reply it must be said that 
most Chmese translators fall short of our standards of accuracy 
In early times when grammars and dictionaries were unknown 
the scholarly rendermg of foreign books was a difficult busmess, 
for professional interpreters would usually be mcapable of 
understandmg a philosophic treatise The method often followed 
was that an Indian explained the text to a literary Chmese, who 
recast the explanation in his own language The many transla- 
tions of the more important texts and the frequent description 
of the earher ones as imperfect indicate a feel mg that the results 
achieved were not satisfactory Several so-called translators, 
especially Kumarajtva, gave abstracts of the Indian texts^ 
Others, like Dharmaraksha, who made a Chmese version of 
A^vaghosha’s Buddhacarita, so amplified and transposed the 


^ translation of the Lotus won admiration for its literary style See 

' 11 ° P 17 Wieger {Croyances, p 367) says that the works of An- 
® ^ rate t e various methods of translation absolutely hteral rendenngs 

^ j 1 ardly any meaning in ChineBC word for word translations to which 

IS added a paraphrase of each sentence m Chinese idiom and elegant rendermgs by 
a native in which the ongmal text obviously suSers 
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original that the result can hardly bo called a translation' 
Others combined different texts in one Thus the work called 
Ta-o-mi to-ching* consists of extracts taken from four previous 
tranulations of the Sukh&vativjrilha and rearranged by the 
author under the inspiration of Avalokita to whom as he tells us 
he was wont to pray drmng the eiocnUon of his task Others 
again liVn Dbarmagupta anticipated a method afterwards nsed 
In Tibet and gave a word for word lendenng of the Sanskrit 
which Ifl hardly intelligible to on educated Chmeso The later 
versions those of HaQan Chuang are more acourate but 
still a Chinese rendering of a lost Indian document ''annot be 
accepted as a faithful roprosentatlon of the original without a 
critical eTHTninfttion* 

Often however the translator whatever his weaknesses 
may have been had before him a text differing m bnlk and 
arrangement from the Pali and Sanskrit texts which we possess 
Thus there ore four Chmeae translabons of works bearing some 
relation to the Dhammapada of the Pali Canon. All of these 
desenbo the original text os the compilation of Dhannatrftta 
to whom is also ascribed the compilation of the Tibetan UdAna 
varga^ His name is not mention^ m connection with the Pah 
text yet two of the Chinese translations are closely related to 
that text The Pa-chU-chlng* is a collection of veie^s translated 
in 224 A D and said to correspond with the Pah except that it 
has mne additional chapters and some additional stanias The 
Fa-chU p i yli-ohing* lepiesents another edition of the same 

' Yet It mnt h»Te been Intended u nch. Th* Utk ’y dooribee the w or k 

M eompoeed by Ute Bodhl«ltT& Uft-Hlng (Airtgboebs) tnd tra 1 tH by Dbtr 
Tbongh hk Ida* ol • tTmn 1 Hnn at beat an arapU5ed metrteal 
panpbraae, yet tie ednetdea TerbaUj vlth tbe OT%taal ao often that Ma work can 
hardly be deaerfbad aa ao bdepeodtnt poem loaptrtd by It. 

’ AWSSiffiJ® No. Id 

• Bee BokhiyaUTyftha. ad, Ua* HUkr and Bttnyhi Nanjlo Oiiord, 1B8S. 
In the ixetaee, pp. h a detailed oompailaoa ol a* J tr« ikrVma md Vn an 
appendix, pp. 79 fl. n Tendering <d BanthaTarman a CUneae aanloo of u«L«irUefa 
ooenr to the work. Qilaeae erUloa tay that Tao-aa tn th* third century vaa the flrat 
to introdoca a RMmd rtyla ol Uanalation. Ha mada no tranaUtkau hbn.>Jf which 
baye M i but waa a achoUr and comuKuUtor who lofltteneed otbera. 

Thb U an anthofogy (edited by Beckh. 1911 trap-’ ted by EoeUm, 1802) tn 
which 300 are -Itfill to tba Pali Efli wimapada. 

H0.1W5. N-IWJ- 
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verses, illustrated by a collection of parables It was translated 
between 290 and 306 The Ch'u-yao-ching^, translated m 399, 
IS a similar collection of verses and parables, but founded on 
another Indian work of much greater length A revised trans- 
lation containing only the versos was made between 980 and 
1001® They are said to be the same as the Tibetan Udana, and 
the characteristics of this book, gomg back apparently to a 
Sanskrit original, are that it is divided mto thirty-three chapters, 
and that though it contams about 300 verses found m Pah, 
yet it IS not merely the Pah text plus additions, but an anthology 
arranged on a different principle and only partly identical in 
substance® 

There can be httle doubt that the Pah Dhammapada is one 
among several collections of verses, with or mthout an ex- 
planatory commentary of stones In all these collections there 
was much common matter, both prose and verse, but some were 
longer, some shorter, some were m Pah and some m Sanslmt 
Whereas the Chmese Dhammapada is longer than the Indian 
texts, the Chmese version of Milmda’s Questions^ is much 
shorter and omits books iv-vu It was made between 317 and 
420 A D and the inference is that the ongmal Indian text re- 
ceived later additions 

A more important problem is this what is the relation to 
the Pah Canon of the Chinese texts beanng titles corresponding 
to Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta and Ekottara^ These collec- 
tions of sutras do not call themselves Nikaya but A-han or 
Agama the titles are translated as Ch'ang (long), Chnng 
(medium), Tsa (miscellaneous) and Tseng-i, representmg Ekot- 
tara rather than Anguttara® There is hence 'prima facie reason 

' Ml®®- No 1321 

Fa chi-yao Bung clung, No 1439 

® There seem to be at least two other collections Firstly a Prakrit anthology 
of which Dutreml de Rhine discovered a fragmentary MS m Ithotan and secondly 
a much amphBed collection preserved m the Korean Tnpitaka and reprmted in the 
Tokyo edition (XJOT ’g) The relation of these to the other recensions is not clear 

♦ Nanjio, Cat 1368 See PeUiot, J A 1914, n p 379 

For the relations of the Chinese translations to 
the Pall Tnpitaka, and to a Sansknt Canon now preserved only in a fragmentary 
state, see inter aha, Nanjio, Cat pp 127 ff , especially Nos 642, 543, 645 Anesaki, 
J BAS 1901, p 896 , id “ On some problems of the textual history of the Buddhist 
scnptures, in Trans A S Japan, 1908, p 81, and more especially his longer article 
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to fftippose that these works represent not tho Pali Canon bnt 
a somewhat frimilar Sanskrit collootiom That on^ or many 
Sanskrit works may have coexisted with a somewhat similar 
Pall work is clearly shown by the VinajTi texta for here wo have 
the Pali Canon and Chinese translations of five Sanskrit verrions 
belonging to different schools bnt apparently covering the 
same ground and partly identicaL For the Sfttra Pitaka no such 
body of evidence is forthoomlng but the Sanskrit fragments 
of the SaniyuktAgama found near Turfon contam parts of six 
sUfzas which are arranged m the same order as in the Chinese 
translation and are apparently tho onginal from which it was 
made It is noticeable that three of the four great Agamoa were 
translated by monks who came from Tukhora or KabuL 
Guflabhadra however the translator of the SamynktAgama 
came from Central India and the text which he translated was 
brought from Ceylon by Fa Hsien It apparently belonged to 
the Abhayagiri monastery and not to the Mah&vih&ra Nanjio* 
however states that about half of it is repeated in the Chinese 
Vernons of the Madhyama and Ekottara Agamas. It is also 
certain that though the Chinese Agamas and Pali Nlk&yas 
contain much common matter it is differently distnbuted’ 
There was m India a copious collection ol siltras existing 
pnmarily os oral tradition and varying in diction and arrange 
ment but codified from time to tune m a written form One 
of such oodificatioiis is represented by the Pali Canon at least 
one other by the Sanskrit text which was rendered mto Chinese 
With rate eioepUons the Chinese translations were from the 
Sanskrit* The foriHkntoodificatioa of the sfitra literature while 


eoUtkd, “Hie Foot B Agmmaa hi CUdw** to the mme jmj* ot tbe 7Vsiw.i 

U. "Tntm of Pth Text* In & JI*hly»n» TrecOve 1605. 8. Uri, Le 

SnnicrH, Pmo, 1004 p. *07 

No. M4. 

* ‘nLoB nreatj aAtnt ^ the Pell An^aU«i» exe formil In the ChlzKfe UedhTun* 
tad tome of them an repoated in the fMn*— Ekottara. The Pali Uajjhlma mu 
talna 125 aStna, the Chiime Uadhjamigama of vhloh 60 an oomfflcn to both. 
Also tvestj two Pafi Vaghlma dlalogoea an found In the rTihwn Skottara Tirt 
fieraynkta, nrenty Oitnif— Uadbyama «U«tn g oe> In Pall An^ttaxa, nine in Dt^ia, 
wren in SaaratU and Ore tn Khnddaka. AneMld. ffomt Pniltwu of tU texttml 
of tkt 8criiim,*t. See aim AnesaU In i/aMbw. 1605 pp. 13 fl. on 

the BamynUa KlkAja. 

AiK.3Vt "Trae** of Pall TeatB,"JifaaA»*, 1005, ihow* that the Indian aothof 
of the UahlpraJalp4ramltA Blitia may hawe loiowD Pall tait*, hot tKii only oertahi 
tran*lalkmfroiDthePaHappeaiitoboNanJlo,NalIl5,whWiyatr«nJ Hnn rf 
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differing from the Pali in language and arrangement, is identical 
m doctrine and almost identical in substance It is clearly the 
product of the same or similar schools, but is it earlier or later 
than the Pah or contemporary with it^ The Chmese translations 
merely fix the latest possible date A portion of the Samyuktfi.- 
gama (Nanjio, No 547) was translated by an unknowm author 
between 220 and 280 This is probably an extract from the 
complete work which was translated about 440, but it would be 
difficult to prove that the Indian original was not augmented or 
rearranged between these dates The earliest translation of a 
complete Agama is that of the Ekottaragama, 384 a d But 
the evidence of inscriptions^ shows that works knovTi as Nikayas 
existed m the third centuiy b c The Sanskrit of the Agamas, 
so far as it is known from the fragments found m Central Asia, 
does not suggest that they belong to this epoch, but is compatible 
with the theory that they date from the time of Kanishka of 
which if we know httlc, we can at least say that it produced 
much Buddhist Sanskrit hterature M Sylvain Levi has sug- 
gested that the later appearance of the complete Vinaya in 
Chmese is due to the late compilation of the Sanslcrit originaP 
It seems to me that other explanations are possible The early 
translators were clearly shy of extensive works and until there 
was a considerable body of Chmese monks, to wliat public would 
these theological hbranes appeal Still, if any indication were 
forthcoming from India or Central Asia that the Sansknt 
Agamas were arranged or rearranged in the early centuries of 
our era, the late date of the Chmese translations would certainly 
support it But I am mchned to think that the Nikfi-yas were 
rewritten m Sanskrit about the begmnmg of our era, when it v as 
felt that works claim mg a certain position ought to be composed 
m what had become the general hteraiy language of India^ 


the Introduction to Buddhaghoaa’BSamanta p^adik& or commontarj on the Vinaya 
See Takakusu mJ R A S 1896, p 416 Nanjio’s restoration of the title ns Sudar^ana 
appears to be incorrect 

^ See Epigraphia Indica, vol n p 03 

® In support of this it may be mentioned that Fa Hsien says that at the time of 
his visit to India the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins was preserved orally and not 
committed to wntmg 

The idea that an important book ought to be in Sansknt or deserves to be 
turned into Sansknt is not dead m India See Gnerson, J R A S 1913, p 133, who 
in diBcuBsmg a Sansknt version of the Ram&yana of Tulsi Das mentions that trans- 
lations of vernacular works into Sansknt are not uncommon 
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Perhaps those who wrote them m SAnaknt were hardly con 
sdoiis of making a txanslatioQ In our sense, bnt simply wished 
to publish them in the best Utorary form 

It seems probable that the THnayamst portion of the Chinese 
Tnpitaka is in the mam a translation of the Canon of the Sar 
Tastiy&dins which must have consisted of 

(1) Four Aganias or Nlkiyas only for the Dhammapada 
is placed outade the Butta Pitaka 

(2) A Tolimilnous Vinaya covering the same ground as the 
Pali recension hut more copious In legend and anecdote 

(3) An Abhidharma entirely different from the Pali works 
bearing thin name 

It might seem to follow from this that the whole Pali 
Abhidharma and some Important works such as the Thera> 
TberigftthA wme rmlmown to the Hmayanista of Central Asia 
and Northern India m the early oentones of our ora. But caution 
IS necessary in drawing such Inferences for nntU recently It 
might have been said that the Sutta NlpAta also was unknown, 
whereas fragments of it In a Sanskrit version have now been 
discovered m Eastern Turkestan* The Chinese editors draw 
a nWr distmotion between Hinayamst and Mohayamst icnp* 
tures They exclude from the latter works analogous to the 
Pali Nikiyas and Ylnaya and also the Abhidharma of the 
Sarv&strr&dins But the labours of Hkhan Chuong and I>Ch[ng 
show that this does not imply the rejection of all these works 
by Mahayamsts 


5 

Buddhist hterary activity has an mteresting side aspect 
namely the expedients used to trarmliterato Indian words which 

J.}LA£ lOlS, p. 709 Abo, Uk dlrfdon loto firv NlUju b uiabnt So* 
BUtbrlaJptf Zi^tco, n. p. 9S. hji (JVicu. A 8 •Zapn, 1006, p. 9} tlui 

NAojio, Na 714 Pto Shfli b the Itlmtl Wm wUab ctmld not hAT« be en J 
tram Naejio • entrj rattlom of tbe « k> eompo^nS ^ Nlkijn (c,^ the 
Sotta KlpeU) oM i LL T tn the Chhi*^ TrlpiUk* in tbe otber inki 7 *«. For nentfcitii 
of tbfr &!tb )nkij« in OI eee 1016 n. pp- 32-13 when H b nld to be 
celled T^Tunf. Thb b Lbe dedgnetloa of tbe bet ■eetkn of ibe Tripiteke, 
Ktcjlo.'Hce. ltX\ to 1662, end ee thb lectkm contone Use Dbenaepede, it ml|;ht be 
■ Q p po e cd to be en eoormoaily dbtemled rendoo of tbe Kehodreke NlUje. But 
thb cea berdljr be the ceee for tbl* Tee-Teen^ b pboed m U It wu eoculcWred u e 
tooTth Plteke nther then ea e fifth KlUje. 


a m. 


20 
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almost provided the Chinese with an alphabet To some extent 
Indian names, particularly proper names possessmg an obvious 
meaning, are translated Thus Asoka becomes Wu-yu, without 
sorrow Aivaghosha, Ma-ming or horse-voice, and Udyana 
simply Yuan or park’^ But many proper names did not lend 
themselves to such rendermgs and it was a dchcate busmess 
to translate theological teims bke Nirvana and Samadhi The 
Buddhists did not perhaps mvent the idea of usmg the Chinese 
characters so as to spell vuth moderate precision^, but they had 
greater need of this procedure than other wiiters and they used 
it extensively^ and with such variety of detail that though they 
mvented some fifteen different syllabaries, none of them ob- 
tamed general acceptance and Juhen'* enumerates 3000 Chinese 
characters used to represent the sounds mdicated by 47 
Indian letters. Still, they gave currency® to the system known 
as fan-cli'ieh which renders a syllable phonetically by two 
characters, the final of the first and the mitial of the second not 
bemg pronounced Thus, m order to mdicate the sound Chung, 
a Chinese dictionaiy will use the two characters elm yung, which 
are to be read together as Ch ung 

The transcriptions of Indian words vaiy m exactitude and 
the later are naturally better Hsuan Chuang was a notable 
reformer and probably after his time Indian words were rendered 
m Chinese characters as accurately as Chinese words are now 
transcribed m Latm letters It is true that modem pronuncia- 
tion makes such rendermgs as Fo seem a strange distortion of 
the ongmal But it is an abbreviation of Fo-t'o and these 
syllables were probably once pronounced something like Vut- 
tha® Similarly Wen-shu-shih-h'^ seems a parody of Manju^n 

‘ MM’ 

® See Watters, Essays on the Chinese Language, pp 36, 61, and, for the whole 
subject of transcription, StaniRlas Juhen, Mithode poitr ddchiffrer et iranscrirc Ics 
ribms Sansenis qui se renconirenl dans les livrcs chinois 

® Entire Sanskrit compositions were sometimes transcribed m Chinese characters 
SeeKionCh'uiFanTsan, Bibl! Budd xv and'M.&Ti'M.ulleT.BvddhistTexlsfromJapan, 
ni pp 36-46 

* jL c pp 83-232 

® See inter aha the Preface to K'ang Hsi’s Dictionary The fan ch'ieh 

system is used m the well known dictionary called Yu Pien composed 643 a d 

* Even m modem Cantonese Fo is pronounced as Fat 
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But the endenoe of modem dialects shows that the first two 
syDablee may have been pronounced as Man ju The pupil was 
probably taught to pillminn.te the obecuie vowel of sAtA and 
l\ was taken as the nearest equivalent of n just as European 
authors wnte cAA and tzC without pretending that they are 
more than conventional signs for Chinwie sounds tmlmown to 
our languages It was certainly posmblo to transcribe not only 
names but Sanskrit prayers and formuhe in Chinese characters 
and though many wntos sneer at the gibberish chaunted by 
Buddhist priests yet I doubt If this eocIesiasUcal pronunciation 
which has obartg^ with that of the spoken language Is further 
removed from its original than the of Oxford frum the 

speech of Augustus 

Sanskrit learning flourished In China for a considerable 
period In the tuna of the T'ang the clergy numbered many 
aenous students of Indian hteratuie and the glossaries included 
in the Tripitaka show that they studied the origmal texts Under 
the Sung dynasty (u) 1161) was compiled another diotaonary 
of religious terms* and the study of Sanskrit was encouraged 
under the YOan. But the ecclesiastics of the Ming produced no 
new tzansUdons and apparently abandoned the study of the 
onginal texts which was no longer kept alrve by the arrival of 
learned men fiom India It has been stated that SanHlmt 
manusaripts are still preserved m Chinwje monasteries but no 
detailB respecting such works are known to me The statement 
18 not improbable in Itself* as is shown by the Library which 
Stein disouveied at Tun huang and by the Japanese palm leaf 
manuscripts which came originally from Clilna A few copies 
of Sanskrit sfitras printed m Ohma in the Lonja variety of the 
Devanftgari alphabet have been brought to Europe* MaxMaDer 
published a facsimfie of part of the Vajraoohedlkfi obtAiivd at 
Peking and printed In Sannkrit from wooden blocks, Tho place 
of production is nnknown^ but the oharaotaTs are slTnilftr to 
those used for printing Sanskrit in Tibet as may be seen from 

» Ntajto, Cat. Na ie4a 

* rapMU itnU. 1 hare aMo manj raodoa aod Slnh bwi 

tlRfl tn riilrww mnn 

BiiddHii Ttxtt frvm Jap^, ad. Uax If BTW {a Oxon*tmui, Aijaa 

Seriei, i, n and m. Far tlw Lanja ptlnUd text aee Un Uat fa/vhrilU tn i, m. 
p St and AU Bwdd. nr (Knan^al hs Pnar), pp.Tl.TlL AnaUur eopj of tUa 
Lanja printed text vma bonjlit la Ejotn, ISKL 
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another facsimile (No 3) in the same work Placards and 
pamphlets contammg short mvocations m Sanskrit and Tibetan 
are common m Chinese monasteries, particularly where there is 
any Lamaistic mfluence, hut they do not imply that the monks 
who use them have any hterary acquamtance with those 
languages. 



CHAPTER XLV 

CiliNA {ccrnltnvti) 

Sonoou' OP CiiiMESE BnpDmsu 


Tttt! School* (Taung) of Chinese Buddhism oro an intneato 
subject of litUo practical importanco for observers agree that 
at the present day all salient differences of doctrine and practice 
have been obliterated although the older monasteries may 
present variations in details and honour their own line of 
tcacbcTB A partionlor Bodhlsattva may bo singled out for 
reverence In or>o locality or some religions obaorvanco may bo 
epeoaDy enjoined but there la Uttlo aggressiveness or self 
assertion among the sects oven if they are consdoos of having 
a dodnite name they each tolerate the doIUcs ntes and books 
of aU and pay attention to as many items as IMsure and inertia 
permit There is no dear distinction between KTab&yftna and 
Htnay&na 

Tbe main division Is of course into Lamalsm on one ddo and 
all remaining sects on the other Apart from this wo find a 
record of ton schools which deserve notice for various reasons 
Some though obscure In modem China have flourished after 
transportation to Japan some such as the 'Fion t al are a 
memorial of a brilliant epoch some represent dootrinos which 
if not now held by separate bodies at least Indicate different 
tondendes such as magical ceremonies mystical contemplation 
or faith in Amit&bha 

* Bee 1 tlj Hcckmijm, "DieSobaJeo de* BodHliimioi" 

(la the Iftai. Scniw»/ftr flpr«dk«»,DCTUn, wtioh oooUhli tbo 

t£Tt ud tmulatkn o< an Eaty by a mcMtera GhloeM Boddlikt, Yu^ Wte lloL 
Boeh a rvrUw ol rjilnum Mcta troni tb* eostaraponjy polat of tIow 

gnat Tihie, bet It don not •mo to nu that Ur Yao^ explaiaa ck^j tbe dogmatle 
teofti of eacb aeot, tbe obrfotta kiUnooe being tbat eaefa tenets axa of DtUe 
praotkal bnparl tw fSilrme nnn<**<vies often K«m to eoreMni ual eobooU. 
Tbta tbe Ti'fi Fa-Sell tery oaar Peking prof ee eee to belong both to tbe Lin 

Cld and Pen Lend eoboola and Ue taacdiers u^jvuid tbe Dbunood-enUer Loin 
and Sboa Llng-OUng. Bo aleo in Tiwfla See Rbyi Darkle in artlole Seete 
BndrlHet, £.5^ TT Vmenn ghee a Uet of aotbedUea. Clneeee BedAim 

(ebape. rn end rm), tney etOl be eonnttod, tbongfa tb* aoooimt to Ur from etoar 
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The more important schools were comparatively late, for 
they date from the sixth and seventh centuries For two or 
three hundred years the Buddhists of China were a colony of 
strangers, mainly occupied m making translations By the 
fifth century the extent and diversity of Indian hterature be- 
came apparent and Fa-Hsien went to India to ascertam which 
was the most correct Vmaya and to obtam copies of it Theology 
was now sufficiently developed to give nse to two schools both 
Indian m ongm and merely transported to China, known as 
Ch'lng-shih-tsung and San-lun-tsnngi 

The first is considered as TTmayamst and eq[mvalent to the 
Sautr&,ntikas2 In the seventh centuiy it passed over to Japan 
where it is known as Ji-]itsu-shu, but neither there nor m China 
had it much importance The San-hm-tsung recognwes as three 
authorities (from which it takes its name) the M§-dhyamika- 
^&stra and Dvadasanik§,ya4astra of Nagarjuna with the 
Sata4S,stra of his pupil Deva It is simply the school of these 
two doctors and represents the extreme of Mahayanism It had 
some importance m Japan, where it was called San-Eon- 
Shu 

The amval of Bodhidharma at Canton m 620 (or 626) was 
a great event for the history of Buddhist dogma, although his 
special doctrmes did not become popular until much later He 
mtroduced the contemplative school and also the institution of 
the Patriarchate, which for a time had some importance He 
wrote no books himself, but taught that true knowledge is 
gamed m meditation by mtmtion® and communicated by 
transference of thought The best account of his teaching is 
contamed in the Chinese treatise which reports the sermon 
preached by him before the Emperor Wu-Ti m 620^ The chief 
thesis of this disoourse is that the only tiue reahty is the Buddha 


1 

2 


1274 



and 



• 


It based itself on the SatyeisiddhiAastra of Hanvarman, Nanjio, Cat. 


* This meditation however is of a special sort The sue P&ramitas are, Dana, 
Slla, Kshanti, VIrya, Dhy&na and Prajna The meditation of Bodhidharma is not 
the Dhyana of this list, but meditation on Prajfia, the highest of the P&ranutfis 
See HachmauTi’s Chinese text, p 249 

* Ta mo hsue mai lun, analyzed by Wiegerm hisfl^tstotre ties Croj/aTicasreZigneusea 
en Chxne, pp 620 £E I could wish for more information about this work, but have 
not been able to find the ongmal 
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njittiro* in tho heart of every man Prayer ascotjclsm and good 
works arc vain All that man need do is to turn his gazo inward 
and SCO tho Buddha in his own heart. This vision wbioh gives 
light and delivcfonco comes In a moment. It Is a simple natural 
act like swallowing or dreaming which <vinnot bo taught or 
learnt, for it Is not something imparted bat on experience of 
tho soul, and teaching can only propaio tho way for it Some 
are impeded by their karma and are physically incapable of 
tho vision whatever their merits or ploty may bo but for those 
to whom It comes it is inevitable and convincing 

Wo have only to substitute dtman for Buddha or Buddha 
natoro to see how closely this teaching resembles certain 
passages In tho Upaniahada and tho rcsomblanco is partioularly 
strong m such statomonts as that tho Buddha nature reveals 
itself in dreams or that it is so great that it ombraecs tho 
universe and so small that tho point of a needle cannot prick 
it. Tho doctnno of JI&yfL is clearly indicated oven if tho word 
was not used in tho original for it is expressly said that all 
phenomena are unrcaL Thus tho teaching of Bodhldharroa Is 
on anticipation of Ankara s monism but it is formulated in 
cODsistontly Buddhist language and Is in harmony with tho 
news of tho M&dhyamika school and of tho Diamond-outtor 
This CWneso sormon confirms other ovidonco which indicates 
that the ideas of tho Advaita philosophy tboagh BrahmonJo 
in their origin and eoverely condemned by Gotama himnelf, 
were elaborated In Buddhist droles before they were approved 
by orthodox Hindus 

Bodhidharms a teaching was Indian but it harmonized 
marvolloasly with Taoism and Chinoso Buddhists studied 
Taoist books* A ourront of Chinoso thought whioh was old 
and strong if not tho main stream bado man abstain from 
action and look for peace and light within It was I think tho 
Jonotion of this native tributMy with tho river of inflowing 
Buddhism which gave the Contemplative School its importanoo 
It lost that importanoo beoauso it abandoned its special doctrines 

* AIw eaUed F « itrfo or dWcuUjm fa tbo diaOuuiW. rm« tiUd 

h*pr9«/iKMl tboMBf (tfCArJUarf (htlayia). 'ntbprobabljwi 
*m but I hAT* mt (oaod tlw lodlui MoiTBlmit. 
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and adopted the usages of other schools When Taoism flounshed 
under the Sung Emperors it was also flourishing and influenced 
art as well as thought, hut it probably decayed under the Yuan 
dynasty which favoured rehgion of a difierent stamp. It is 
remarkable that Bodhidharma appears to be unknown to both 
Indian and Tibetan^ writers but his teaching has imparted a 
special tone and character to a section (though not the whole) 
of Far Eastern Buddhism It is called in Chinese Tsung-men 
or Ch'an-tsnng, but this word Ch'an^ is perhaps better known 
to Europe in its Japanese form Zen 

Bodhidhaima is also accounted the twenty-eighth Patriarch, 
a title which represents the Chinese Tsu Shih^ rather than any 
Indian designation, for though m Pah hterature we hear of the 
succession of teachers^, it is not clear that any of them enjoyed 
a style or position such as is imphed m the word Patriarch 
Hindus have always attached importance to spiritual hneage 
and every school has a hst of teachers who have transmitted 
its special lore, but the sense of hierarchy is so weak that it is 
misleading to descnbe these personages as Popes, Patriarchs or 
Bishops, and apart from the personal respect which the talents 
of mdividuals may have won, it does not appear that there was 
any succession of teachers who could be correctly termed heads 
of the Church Even m China such a title is of dubious accuracy 
for whatever position Bodhidharma and his successors may 
have claimed for themselves, they were not generally accepted 
as being more than the heads of a school and other schools also 
gave their chief teachers the title of Tsu-shih From time to 
time the Emperor appomted overseers of rehgion with the title 
of Kuo-shih^, mstructor of the nation, but these were officials 
appomted by the Crowu,not prelates consecrated by the Church 

Twenty-eight Patriarchs are supposed to have flounshed 
between the death of the Buddha and the arnval of Bodhidharma 
m China The Chinese hsts® do not m the earher part agree with 

^ He 18 not mentioned by Taranatha 

■ S- _ ’ 116 ® 

Acanyaparampara There is a list of such teachers m Mahavaipsa, v 96 £F , 
Dipavapisa, iv 27 ff and v 69 

® The succession of Patriarchs is the subject of several works comprised in the 
Chinese Tnpitaka Of these the Fu fa tsang ym yuan ching (Nanjio, 1340) is the 
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tho Singbalcso accotmU of iho apoatolio succession and contain 
few emment names with tho exception of Aivnghoeha Kftg&r 
jona Beva and Vosubandhu 

According to most schools thorn wore only twenty four 
Patriarchs. These arc said to have been foretold bj tho Buddha 
and twentj four Is a usual number in such senes* Tho twenty 
fourth Patriarch Gimha Bblkehn or Simb&laputra went to 
Kashmir and suffered martyrdom there at (ho hands of Mlhira 
kula* without appointing a successor Bnt tho school of Bodhi 
dhorma contmuca tho senes reckoning him ns tho twenty 
eighth and tho first of (ho Chinese Patriarchs Isow since (ho 
three Pnlnarcha between Iho martyr and Bodhldharma are all 
described as living fn southern India whereas such tmvoIlerB 
08 Fn Haion obviously thought that the true doctrine was to bo 
found in northern India and since Bodhldharma loft India 
altogether it la probable that tho later Patriarchs represent tho 


hnpcrtint, U to he tmuUUd (juO. 47*) fftJta m lodka 

work, wUeli, bv Ea Bot In tb« TUx^nn Cwnm ium! la not kMwn In BanakrlU 
Tla CUnwa t«*l, m wo hare It, U jifobaM/ Dot * lmul*ik*n from Iba 84mWt, but 
a nopCatixt audo ta the Aiih entnry whkb. h r ccAddrrtblo 

Mtlwcfty 8« la V^**ft* / Bylraln L#tI, 12 &-U0 Mvd 

101) pp. Otbrt woritiaio tl» Fi>-Ub I (Ntnjle lOfll) 

<rf Cblh P'antc. 1 ** 0 ), bekmcbig to tb« Tko t *1 •ehooJ »ad tb* Oilng tS^houj 
b togrtber with Iba Trotp nrfn Itra^jrao-lwQ-riJ fNujjh, 16.4 16 * 0 ) both 
Woof^loUxachoololBodhidhartML. 8 eo«l»<>h»ftJb, 16 ia,l&*^ Tb*eomiwm 
mol PatfUrebi b m folirtrii 1 ^UUk%«p«l • /nandnj 3. 6 *n»T*a» or gann- 
4. Upafttpu 0. DbriUUt 8 . MkehnU. firro the njunr ol \*«initrt U 
hae^byiOB»bntomitl«dbyoth*Ta,7 DodHHa ndJjS. DoddUmUrajP Nrirai 
AKagbc-hai ItKapUntUilS. MglrjBMj 14 Dote (KIpn 
A^iiaRttnliUjiaSEnghEnEDditn SEnghEymiEj, It KomlrmUj ID OETEt*; 
^ Mmotei n H or rEdmEfEtnEj SI BUnhE Bhlkahai 

^ ^U, IS. PotilomlU or PaoyEmlUEi *8. PriJraurEj *7 {or 28, U \ e« 

Bod>,w>u™v M„J tb^ TT, odd and u, Orfj coo 
I«whkJipooNuillo,IW0, 
putijr bociuo Ihoj Ftp, »nt 
rfcd^ookoolo UfaiorttUMso forhauooo U tho 

Two o( Ibdr Uit. hoTo 1.00 praorred 
**” »ax Boioo ootr, oo tbo Polriurh. ood 

•“ 1« 'oood ta D«d IT. m e. 

>” Ita, Ikta d li. Jdfl TIrt^ OV ood ta WOOO 

•«^dlb.Eo<^,odoIth,Ar.UruofVUta,u. 

offer -an. dUtaoItj for 
*■ ta taiTO rdpwolYbool 

ir "* ‘ "“ff' wSSwdhL 
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and adopted the usages of other schools When Taoism flounshed 
under the Sung Emperors it was also flourishing and influenced 
art as well as thought, hut it probably decayed under the Yuan 
dynasty which favoured rehgion of a different stamp It is 
remarkable that Bodhidharma appears to be unknown to both 
Indian and Tibetan^ wiiters but his teachmg has imparted a 
special tone and character to a section (though not the whole) 
of Far Eastern Buddhism It is called m Chmese Tsung-men 
or Ch'an-tsung, but this word Ch'an^ is perhaps better known 
to Europe in its Japanese form Zen 

Bodhidhaima is also accounted the twenty-eighth Patnarch, 
a title which represents the Chinese Tsu Shih^ rather than any 
Indian designation, for though in Pah hterature we hear of the 
succession of teachers^, it is not clear that any of them enjoyed 
a style or position such as is imphed in the word Patnarch 
Hindus have always attached importance to spmtual hneago 
and every school has a hst of teachers who have transmitted 
its special lore, but the sense of hierarchy is so weak that it is 
misleading to descnbe these personages as Popes, Patnarchs or 
Bishops, and apart from the personal respect which the talents 
of individuals may have won, it does not appear that there was 
any succession of teachers who could be correctly termed heads 
of the Church Even m China such a title is of dubious accuracy 
for whatever position Boflhidharma and his successors may 
have claimed for themselves, they were not generally accepted 
as bemg more than the heads of a school and other schools also 
gave their chief teachers the title of Tsu-shih From time to 
time the Emperor appomted overseers of rehgion with the title 
of Kuo-shih®, mstructor of the nation, but these were officials 
appomted by the Crowu,not prelates consecrated by the Church 

Twenty -eight Patnarchs are supposed to have flounshed 
between the death of the Buddha and the arnval of BoHhidhaima 
m Chma The Chmese hsts® do not m the earher part agree with 

^ He IS not mentioned by Taranatha 

* Acanyaparampara There is a hst of such teachers m Mahavaipsa, v 95 £F , 
Dipavaipsa, iv 27 ff and v 69 

‘ Wg® 

® The succession of Patnarchs is tho subject of several works compnsed in the 
Chinese Tnpitaka Of these the Fu fa tsang-ym yuan ching (Nanjio, 1340) is the 
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tho Singhaleso ftccotmU of Iho opoatoUo tnecrMion ond confnln 
fow eminent name* with tho exception of Aivnghoaho» NflgAr 
jtma Dora and Vatubandhu 

According to most schools there were only twenty four 
Patnarchs. These are said to hare been foretold by tho Buddha 
and twenty four fa a ufual number fn auch senes* Tho twenty 
fourth patriarch Simha Bbikshu or Simhfliapntra went to 
Kashmir and suffered mnrt^Tdom there ot fbo hands of Biihfra 
kula* without appointing a successor But tho school of BodhI 
dhorroa continues tho series leclconmg him m tho twenty 
eighth ond tho first of tho Chinese Polnarchs Isow since tho 
Ihrto Polnarchs between tho martyr ond Bodhldhanna are all 
described aa bring In southern India whereas such trawUers 
as Fa Hslcn obrlously thought that tho (mo doctntto was to bo 
found in northern India and since Bodhidharma left Indio 
altogether it Is probable that tho later Patnarchs represent tho 


iBosl InpQTUal, bmoM U finitnrai Im« UsaiUlM ( 4 ^ 4 *) from u 
«otV boo t<r b eot ta lb« TUjKsa Ouwq iaiJ U not la RaaikriL 

Tbo Clibrae bit, m r« biro h, b probilitr tM • ImnJitkm from tbr Hinikrll, I>at 
a eottfiUUoo mub la tbo ditb trettriy •hbb, borri r r *rqjrtrrd 
aatboettf 8 m la ttMi4 im/j HylriJa J^rt. pe- ISO-UP »ad 

BJl fS 0 1011 pfi. ait-3lS, Dlbrmrkaajr Ibr To-Uo t BB<<bJ (biapo, 1041} 
of Cblb F'«a (e 1*701. belonging to tbe t aj arbool, uk) lb* ii<h lua 
tSog hi toget^ vftb Um TVuag taSn t o&g jso*b*a'<U (Ntsjlo, IE t 1B*4) both 
belonglag to (bovchool of BodhidliUTO*. 8r«abo Suijlo, JOTS IU9. Tbpfotnnoa 
n>t of X^lriuTlu b m fonorti I MaStVI^pai *. AniDdai 3. or 

luriaai 4 Upagopla 0. DbriUkaj 0. Mbcbiba. Ifrrv Ibo buoo of iMmailrm b 
buertrd bjrfooa batomidrd b/olfirr»]7 TlpJ rfiaMMn dJ | S. Bn JilVTul tratQ pir^Tll 
10. Praja/uMj 11 AJr«gt<na>i ; 1^ KarUnaU] IX Mgirjanai 14 Pera (Kiga 
tfera}) IX RibobUi IX Saagbanimili 17 Sanghaja^i IX Kam^Ut 19 JafaUt 
'MX Vanbandbat SI Manarai JS. IlaUma or IbdisaTatiU] SX Bleoba Dbikabai 
SI B .X PdtoomlU or rBa/ainJtnii SO. rnjoitant *7 (or S9, 1/ \aaa 

alUa b mkoerd) Bodhtdbarraa. Maox o( Ibrao oaBirB are odd ai>d are otUj coa 
JeotanJrretoralfoosmadefram (b«Cblawtraiucrtptioo,for«bkhaee^aoIlo, IXfO 
OUkt Ikta of Patrbroha vary from that glvm abor* parlly Wcaua they ic\ir Di 
tbe tradltkiaa of otbor eehoola. It b oot elraagr forUulaare If tbe SarrAatiridloa 
did Dot recofcobe Nlgirjana aa a Patriattb. Two of tbelr Ibta bare been ^ ^ c J 
by 84tig yo (Nanjlo, 1470) vbo vroteaboot SSO. Some notra oa Ibe PalrlarrlM aad 
reproduetiona of OiiiKee pbiorea fe p rf a f o tlng Ibna will be fotmd b Dorf pp. *44 ft 
It b oitrenjely eorfotia Airagl^Ha h rv^v^oted aa a vomao. 

^ ^t b foemd. for birr iie, la the Uata of tbe Jab Tlrtb t rmj aod b aoma 
aoeonata of tba Boddbai and ct tbe Aratirma of Vhbaii. 

• Bee WaUen, 7Aan CAnra^ p. £90. Bat Ibe datea offer aome diffleaJty for 
UOdra^la. tbe oebbnted Haa ebbftab, h ojcolIIj aoppoaed to bare nlgDrd abooV 

BlCHHOaJ) TliaDitba(FWiUfner p.M)apoaiaofaiiiaPtyTe*IbdiriJa boddbt. 

See, too, & p. 900. 
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spiritual genealogy of some school which was not the Church 
as estabhshed at Naland^^ 

It wiU be convement to summarize bnefly here the histoxy 
of Bodhirlhaima’s school. Fmding that his doctrines were not 
altogether acceptable to the Emperor Wu-Ti (who did not rehsh 
bemg told that his pious exertions were vam works of no value) 
he retired to Lo-yang and before Ins death designated as hjs 
successor Hm-k'o It is related of Hui-k'o that when he first 
apphed for instruction he could not attract Bodhidharma’s 
attention and therefore stood before the sage’s door durmg a 
whole winter mght until the snow reached his knees Bodhi- 
dharma mdicated that he did not thmk this test of endurance 
remarkable Hm-k'o then took a knife, cut off his own arm and 
presented it to the teacher who accepted him as a pupil and 
ultimately gave him the msignia of the Patiiarchate a robe 
and bowl He taught for thirty-four years and is said to have 
mixed freely with the lowest and most debauched reprobates 
His successors were Seng-ts'an, Tao-hsm, Hung-jen, and Hm- 
neng^ who died m 713 and declined to nominate a successor, 
saymg that the doctnne was well estabhshed The bowl of 
Bodhidharma was buried with him Thus the Patriarch was not 
willing to be an Erastian head of the Church and thought the 
Church could get on without him The object of the Patriarchate 
was simply to msure the correct transmission from teacher to 
scholar of certam doctrmes, and this precaution was especially 
necessary m sects which rejected scriptural authority and rehed 
on personal msti action So soon as there were several competent 
teachers handing on the tradition such a safeguard was felt to 
be iinnecessaiy 

That this feeling was just is shown by the fact that the 
school of Bodhidharma is still practically one m teaching But 
its small regard for scripture and msistence on oral mstruction 
caused the pnncipal monasteries to regard themselves as centres 
with an apostohc succession of their own and to form divisions 
which were geographical rather than doctimal They are often 

^ It IS clear that the school of Valabhi ■was to some extent a rival of N&landa 

* For a portrait of Hm neng see Kokka, No 297 The names of BoHhidharma’s 
successors are in Chinese characters pj 
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called Bcbool (lanng) but tho terra is not correct if It impUes 
that tbo diffoienco is similar to (bat Tvhich ftcpomtca tho 
Ch an laung otid LU laung or achools of contomplallon and of 
diodptino Even in (ho lifetime of Jfal nCng there seems to 
have been a dinsion for ho la somctlmca called tho Patnarcb 
of the South Shtn IIsiu* being recognlicd ns Potnarch of the 
Isorth But oil sub^uent divisions of tho Ch an tsung trace 
their Unoogo to Hal ntng of hla disciphs found^ two 

RcbooU called ^an \flcb and Ch ing 'VOan* and between tho 
eighth and tenth centuries Ihwo produced respecthTlj two and 
(hreo subdii'isions known together os a {sung or five schools 
Thoj toko thoir namcii from tho places wlicro (heir founders 
dwelt and arc tho sehooU of \\c\ iang Lm Chi Ta ao-Tung 
yOn and Fa \cn* This la the chronological order but (ho 
most Important school U tho Un Chi, founded by I HsOan* 
who resided on tho banks of a river* In Chih h and died in 807 
It is not casj to discnmlnato tho special doctrines* of tho 
Lin-ChJ for it became tbo dominant form of tho school to such 
an extent that other variants oro Utllo moro than names But 
it appears to have insisted on tho traruroiaMon of spiritual (ruths 
not only by oral instruetlon but by a species of telepathy between 
teacher and pupd culminating In sudden illutmnation At tho 
present day tho majority of Cbinoso monaslcrics profess to 
belong to tbo Ch on tsungandithaacncroachedonolhcrschools 
Thus It Is now accepted on tho Eocred island of P ulo which 
originally followed tbo LQ (sung 

ilthoogh tbo Ch an school dJd not valoo tho study of 
aenptaro as part of tbo spiritual life yol it by no means neglected 
letters and can point to a goodly army of ccclcstosticol authors 


' ’**”'*'^ WocBulioo mpertta* IhU ud oUat 

«*ooJ<»1Ub.ImoidlnDort,ToU.TB»BdTm. Bol lici, b UlUo to rtcord ta 11. 
wmy Q€ rnmu or irtenuy dortriiul toomoieiilj. 


• W. eg?r;. WR'Jjn, stK 

* Ua-Oit owa ecmbg to the ford. I« tU, m .Uulijo ta It. p.li naruka 
ScrUp«i»l TU coan .ptMn in J.pun. u HI I Hort nliitatad CUota. 
taCntarw^MlttlMtatldrdortrtaoMyrUrtp Wtang ta tie Lta.C3iL 

(H^l uid 11. thtta taportuil 
a!!’™ ^ *“ eb».«rpUn.tk« ol whet 11./ 

nao. So, EgUm, CUiu* Jf-ul ^ p, IM uvd Ita«k™m, It p, SJO 
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extending down to modem times^ More than twenty of their 
treatises have been admitted into the Tripitaka Several of 
these are historical and discuss the succession of Patriarchs and 
abbots, but the most characteristic productions of the sect are 
collections of aphorisms, usually compiled by the disciples of 
a teacher who himself committed nothmg to wilting^ 

Tn opposition to the Contemplative School or Tsung-men, 
aU the others are sometimes classed together as Chiao-men 
This dichotomy perhaps does no more than justice to the im- 
portance of Bodhidharma’s school, but is hardly scientific, for, 
whatever may be the numerical proportion, the other schools 
differ from one another as much as they differ from it They 
all agree m recognizmg the authority not only of a founder but 
of a special sacred book We may treat first of one which, like 
the Tsung-men, belongs specially to the Buddhism of the Par 
East and is both an offshoot of the Tsung-men and a protest 
against it there bemg nothmg mcompatible m this double 
relationship This is the T'len-t'ai® school which takes its name 
from a celebrated monasteiy m the provmce of Che-kiang The 
founder of this establishment and of the sect was called Chib-K'ai 
or Chih-P and followed originally Bodhidharma’s teaching, but 
ultimately rejected the view that contemplation is all-sufficient, 
while still claiming to derive his doctrme from Nagarjuna He 
had a special veneration for the Lotus Sfitra and paid attention 
to ceremomal He held that although the Buddha-mind is 
present m all hving bemgs, yet they do not of themselves come 
to the knowledge and use of it, so that instruction is necessary 
to remove error and estabhsh true ideas The phrase Cfiih-kuan® 
IS almost the motto of the school it is a translation of the two 
words Samatha and Vipassanfb, taken to mean calm and insight. 


LU L/liiO 


^ Wieger, Bcniddhisme Chinois, p 108, states that 230 works belonging 
seot were published under the hlanchu dynasty 
» See e flr Nanjio, Cat 1627, 1632 

, Tendai in Japanese It is also called in China Fa hua 

Also often spoken of as Chih-oh© ta-shih Officially 

he is often styled the fourth Patnaroh of the school See Dor4, p 449 

‘ tl-gii- In Pah Buddhinm also, especially in later works, Samatha and 


Vipassanfi. may be taken as a cornpendinm of the higher life as they are respectively 
the results of the two sets of rebgious exercises called Adhioitta and Adhipafinfi 
(See Ang Nik. m. 88 ) 
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The T^oa ’Flu U diBtingniahed by lU many wdod and 
almost enoyclopcadio character Chih Idid not like theescloaive 
neas of the ContemplatiTO School Ho approved impartially 
of ecstasy bterature oeromoolal and dxsaphiio ho idahed to 
find a place for everything and a point of viow from which evoiy 
doctrine might b© admitted to have aonoo value Thus ho divided 
the teaching of the Buddha into 6ve periods regarded oa 
prc^iB«aivo not contradiotory and expounded resp^lvcly in 
(o) the Hua-yen Shtra (6) the Hinayftna Sdtras (c) tho L6ng 
yen-chlng (d) the Prajn& pkramith (e) tho Lotos Siltro which 
18 the crown qolnteasence and plcmtndo of all Boddhlam He 
also divided reUjj^on into eight parta* aometimea ooonted aa 
four tho latter half of tho list being tho more important. Tho 
names ore collection progress diatinotion and completion. 
These terms indicate difleront ways of looking at rehgion all 
legitinmte but not equally compTOhonmvo or joet in porspeetivo 
By oolloction is meant tho Hfnayina the name being apparently 
doe to the variously catalogued phenomena which ooonpy the 
discipIeintheearlyatageBofhiapingniss thosenpturoa divisiena 
of the universe states of the homan wim tla and ao on Progress 
(Fung which might also be rendered as transition or commum 
cation) is applicable to the Hma and MabAyani alike and regards 
the religiouft life as a eetiea of etages rising from tho state of on 
unconverted men to that of a Buddha Pioh or distinction is 
applioable only to the Mab&yan& and moans the special excel 
fences of a BodMeattva Than completonosa or plenitude la 
the doctnne of the Lotus which ombrao©* all twqioote of religion 
In a similar spirit of Byathesis and ooncihation Chih I nsea 
NAgirjmia 8 view that truth is not of one kind From the stand 

point of absolDte troth all phoaomona ore void or unreal on 
the other hand they are mdubitebly real for praotioal purposes 
More just is the middle view which builds up tho religious 
oharaoter It sees that all pbonomena both exist and do not 
em and thought cannot content itaoU with tho hypothesis 
either of their real ojdstenoe or of the void Chih I a teaching as 


' f m, M. B], 0 t™. 

MpWUoM at tltfw Ob*™™ mci, Ckn4m Bwtflfoa o. iS 
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to the nature of the Buddha is almost theistic It regards the 
fundamental (pen) Buddhahood as not merely the highest reahty 
but as constant activity exeitmg itself for the good of all 
hemgs. Distmgmshed from this fundamental Buddhahood is 
the derivative Buddhahood or trace (chi) left by the Buddha 
among men to educate them There has been considerable 
discussion m the school as to the relative excellence of the phi 
and the cTii^ 

The T'len-T'ai school IS important, not merely for its 
doctrmes, but as having produced a great monastic establish- 
ment and an illustrious hue of writers Tn spite of the orders 
of the Emperor who wished to retam him at Nanlnng, Chih-I 
retired to the highlands of Che-Kiang and twelve monasteries 
still mark various spots where he is said to have resided He 
had some repute as an author, but more as a preacher His 
words were recorded by his disciple Kuan-Tmg^ and m this 
way have been preserved two expositions of the Lotus and a 
treatise on his favourite doctrme of Chih-Huan which together 
are termed the San-ta-pu, or Three Great Books Similar 
spoken expositions of other sutras are also preserved Some 
smaller treatises on his chief dockmes seem to be works of his 
Own pen® A century later Chan-Jan^, who is reckoned the 
ninth Patriarch of the T'len-t'ai school, composed commentaries 
on the Three Great Books as well as some short ongmal works 
During the troubled period of the Five Dynasties, the T'len-t^ai 
monasteries suffered severely and the sacred books were almost 
lost But the school had a branch m Korea and a Korean priest 
called Ti-Kuan® re-established it m Cbina It contmued to 
contribute hterature to the Tnpitaka until 1270 but after the 
tenth centuiy its works, though numerous, lose their distmctive 
character and are largely concerned with magical foimnles and 
the worship of Amida 

The latter is the special teaching of the Pure Land school, 
also known as the Lotus school, or the Short Cut® It is mdeed 


" 2[S: and 1 

The books are Nanjio, Nos 1634, 1536, 1638 

/w * -^“°°e_them IS the compendium for beginners called Hsiao cbih-kuan, 
(Nanjio, 1640), partly translated in Beal’s Catena, pp 261 ff 
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a fhort cut to salvation striking unceremoniously across nU 
syatsms for it tcaicbcs that simple faUb in Amltibbn (Atnlda) 
and invocation of his name can tako tbo place of raoral and 
Intellectual endeavour Its populantj fa in proportion to its 
facibtv its ongin la ancient its Influence universal but perhaps 
for this very reason its existence as n corporation is aomowbat 
Indistinct It is also rcmarkablo that though the Chinese 
Tnpitaka contains numerous works dedicated to tho honour of 
Ainit&bha yot they am not described ns composed by members 
of tho Pore Land school but appear to be duo to authors of all 
schools' 

Tbo doctnno If not tho school ■was known In Chinn before 
180 In which year thoro died at Lo yung n monk of Iho YQch 
chih called Lokfikshi who translated the longer Sukhlvatt 
v3*dha. So far as I know there is no reason for doubting these 
Btatements* Tho date is important for tbo history of doctrine 
elnco It IndUcatcs that iho siilia oxisled in SansVent some time 
previously Another translation by tbo Parthian An Shih Kao 
whoso activity falls between 148 and 170 A D ma> have been 
earUcr and altogether twelve translations were made beforo 
1000 At) of which five oro oxtaat* Several of the carbor 
traualatora were natives of Ontral Asia so it U permlsslblo 
to suppose that tho efltra was cstccmod thcro Tbo shorter 
&akb&vatl vyftha was translated by Kum&rajlva (c. 402) and 
later by Hsdan Chuang Tho Amlt&jTirdbylnasiltra was trans- 
lated by Kfi-layoAos about 424 These three boots* are tho 
principal scriptures of tho sohoo) and copies of tho greater 
Sakh&vat! may sUU bo found in almost every Chmcao monostory 
whatever principles it professes 

Hui yuan* who lived from 333 to 410 is considered os tho 
founder of the schooL Ho was In his youth fua onthuslssUo 


' 111# Ikt ikf rWiw^ «atfcari in NmJIo • CaUlcpw, App. tn. de*srib« nxwnj u 
to the Tiat I tl, At***'****^ at •nhnrJa, Imt ooim u 

to the CSitof T^b. 

» For tho Mthoriile*, ere Kitojla, p. 381 
• Nmnjto, p. 10 ncto. 

They «» kS tod ht S,BJ %trT. Ilj* t»o Jcniwr kiIH Li SMuhriL 

The Amitlyorthyink b known oaly in the Clibie*o trwutoUoQ. Urty Me ceUed 
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Taoist and after h.e turned Buddhist is said to have used the 
writings of Chuang-tzu to elucidate his new faith He founded 
a hrotheihood, and near the monastery where he settled was 
a pond m which lotus flowers grew, hence the brotherhood was 
known as the White Lotus schooB. For several centuries^ it 
enjoyed general esteem Pan-chou, one of its Patnarchs, re- 
ceived the title of Kuo-shih about 770 a d , and Shan-tao, who 
flourished about 650 and wrote commentaries, was one of its 
pnncipal hterary men^ He popularized the doctrine of the Pai- 
tao or White Way, that is, the narrow bridge leading to Paradise 
across which ATuitabha will guide the souls of the faithful But 
somehow the name of White Lotus became connected with 
conspiracy and rebelhon until it was dreaded as the title of a 
foimidable secret society, and ceased to be apphed to the school 
as a whole The teachmg and canomcal hterature of the Pure 
Land school did not fall mto disrepute but smce it was admitted 
by other sects to be, if not the most excellent way, at least a 
permissible short cut to heaven, it appears m modem times less 
as a separate school than as an aspect of most schools'* The 
simple and emotional character of Amidism, the directness of 
its “Come unto me,” appeal so strongly to the poor and im- 
educated, that no monastery or temple could afford to neglect it 
Two important Indian schools were mtroduced mto Chma 
m the sixth and seventh centuries respectively and flourished 
imtil about 900 a d when they began to decay These are the 
Chu-she-tsung and Fa-hsiang-tsnn^ The first name is merely 
a Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit Ko'sa and is due to the 
fact that the chief authority of the school is the Abhidharmako^a- 


■ The early history of the school is related in a ■work called Lien- 

ehS kao hsien oh'nan, said to date from the Tsm dynasty See for some account of 
the early worthies, Dord, pp 280 ff and 467 fi Their biographies contain many 
■visions and ■mnacles 


Apparently at least until 1042 See De Groot, Sectarianvsm, p 163 The dated 
inscriptions m the grottoes of Lung-mSn mdioate that the cult of Amitabha flourished 
e8peciallyfrom647to716 SeeCbavaimes, Jfwston Arch^ol Tomei,deuxifemepartie, 
p 646 



* See for instance the tract called Hsuan Fo P'u 
Hiohard under the title of A Ovide to Buddhahood, pp 97 ff 


and translated by 

HfI 
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began to wane in the tenth centiny but has a distinguished 
hteraiy record 

The Lu-tsung or Vinaya schooP was founded by Tao Hsuan 
(696-667) It differs from those already mentioned inasmuch 
as it emphasizes disciphne and asceticism as the essential part 
of the rehgioushfe Like the T'len-t'ai this school arose m Chma 
It bases itself on Indian authonties, but it does not appear that 
m thus laymg stress on the Vmaya it imitated any Indian sect, 
although it caught the spirit of the early Klnay5,na schools 
The numerous works of the founder mdicate a practical tem- 
perament inchned not to mysticism or doctrmal subtlety but 
to biography, hterary history and church government Thus he 
continued the senes called Memoirs of Emment Monks and 
wrote on the family and country of the Buddha He compiled 
a catalogue of the Tnpitaka, as it was m his time, and collec- 
tions of extracts, as weU as of documents relating to the con- 
troversies between Buddhists and Taoists^ Although he took 
as his chief authonty the Dhaimagupta Vmaya commonly 
known as the Code in Four Sections, he held, like most Chinese 
Buddhists, that there is a complete and perfect doctrme which 
mcludes and transcends all the vehicles But he insisted, 
probably as a protest agamst the laxity or extravagance of 
many monastenes, that morahty and discipline are the m- 
dispensable foundation of the rehgious hfe He was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries and long after his death the 
Emperor Mu-tsung (821-5) wiote a poem m his honour The 
school 18 still respected and it is said that the monks of its 
pnncipal monastery, Pao-hua-shan in TCiangsu, are stricter 
and more learned than any other 

The school called Chen-yen (m Japanese Shm-gon), true 
word, or Mi-chiao®, secret teachmg, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Mantray&na or Tantray&na, is the latest among the recogmzed 
divisions of Chinese Buddhism smce it first made its appearance 
in the eighth century The date, like that of the translation of 
the Amida scriptures is important, for the school was mtroduced 

colled Nan Shan or Southern mountain school from a locahty 

in Shensi 

* Nan]io, Cat 1493, 1469, 1470, 1120, 1481, 1483, 1484, 1471 

• !R W 
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Vairocana’s body to himBeli that is Buddhas and Bodliisattvas 
are represented symbohcally by diagrams of several circles^ 
But it would be out of place to dwell further on the dogmatic 
theology of the school, for I cannot discover that it was ever 
of importance m Chma whatever may have been its mfluence 
m Japan What appealed only too powerfuDy to Chinese 
superstition was the use of spells, charms and magical formulse 
and the doctrine that since the universe is merely idea, thoughts 
and facts are eqmpollent This doctrme (which need not be the 
outcome of metaphysics, but underhes the magical practices 
of many savage tribes) produced surprising results when apphed 
to funeral ceremonies, which m Clima have alwaj^s formed the 
major part of rehgion, for it was held that ceremonial can mpre- 
sent and control the fortunes of the soul, that is to say that if 
a ceremony represents figuratively the rescue of a soul from a 
pool of blood, then the soul which is undergoing that pumsh- 
ment voU be dehvered It was not until the latter part of the 
eighth century that such theories and ceremomes were accepted 
by Chinese Buddhism, but they now form a large part of it 
Although m Japan Buddhism contmued to produce new 
schools until the thirteenth centuiy, no movement m Chma 
attamed this status after about 730, and Lamaism, though its 
mtroduction produced considerable changes m the north, is 
not usually reckoned as a Tsung But numerous societies and 
brotherhoods arose especially m connection with the Pure Land 
school and are commonly spoken of as sects They differ from 
the schools mentioned above in havmg more or less the character 
of secret societies, sometimes merely brotherhoods hke the 
Freemasons but sometimes pohtical m their aims Among those 
whose tenets are known that which has most rehgion and least 
pohtics m its composition appears to be the Wu-wei-chiao^, 
founded about 1620 by one Lo-tsu^ who claimed to have received 
a revelation contamed m five books It is strictly vegetanan 


ffenlJw and Ch&n yen eohoolB, and indeed in Chinese Buddhism 

g rally, Dhanna Chinese) is regarded as cosmic law Buddhas are the 

Hence they are identified with it and the whole 
process of cosmm evolution is regarded as the manifestation of Buddhahood 

See the account by Edhms, Chinese Buddhism, pp 271 ff 
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Recently several attempts have been made to infuse life 
and order into Chmeso Buddliism Japanese influence can be 
traced m most of them and though they can hardly be said to 
represent a new school, they attempt to go back to Mahayamsm 
as it was when first introduced into China The Hmayana is 
considered as a necessary prchminary to the Mahayana and 
the latter is treated as existing in several schools, among winch 
are mcluded the Pure Land school, though the Contemplative 
and Tantnc schools seem not to be regarded with favour They 
are probably mistrusted as leading to neghgence and super- 
stition^ 

* See, for an account of such a reformed sect, 0 Francko, “Em BuddhiatiHcLer 
ReformverBUch in Chma,” T'oung Pao, 190D, p 5C7. 
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Boddhisattvas have done the same and earned out their resolu- 
tion m countless existences Like the Madonna these gracious 
figures appeal directly to the emotions and artistic senses and 
their diviuity offers no difficulty, for m China Church and State 
alike have always recogmzed deification as a natural process 
One other characteristic of aU Far Eastern Buddhism may be 
noticed The Buddha is supposed to have preached many creeds 
and codes at different penods of his hfe and each school supposes 
its own to be the last, best and aU mclusive 

As indicated elsewhere, the essential part of the Buddhist 
Church IS the monkhood and it is often hard to say if a Chinese 
layman is a Buddhist or not It will therefore be best to de- 
scnbe bnefly the orgamzation and hfe of a monastery, then the 
services performed there and to some extent attended by the 
laity, and thirdly the rites performed by monks on behalf of 
the laity, especially funeral ceremomes 

The Chinese Tnpitaka contams no less than five recensions 
of the Vmaya, and the later pilgrims who visited India made 
it their special object to obtam copies of the most correct 
and approved code But though the theoretical value of these 
codes IS still admitted, they have for practical purposes been 
supplemented by other manuals of which the best known are 
the Fan-wang-ching or Net of Brahm&,i Pai-chang- 

ts'ung-lin-ch'mg-kuei or Rules of Punty of the Monasteries of 
Pai Chang 

The former is said to have been translated m a d 406 by 
Kumarajiva and to be one chapter of a larger Sanskrit work 
Some passages of it, particularly the condemnation of legislation 
which forbids or imposes conditions on the practice of Buddhism^, 
read as if they had been composed m Chma rather than India, 
and its whole attitude towards the TTmayanist Vmaya as 
something madequate and superseded, can hardly have been 
usual m India or Chma even m the time of I-Cbmg (700 ad). 
Nothing is knoivn of the Indian ongmal, but it certainly was not 
the Brahmajalasutta of the Pah Canon^ Though the translation 


PH** For text translation and commentary, see De Groot, Code du 

MaMydna on Chine, 1893, see also Nanjio, No 1087 
" Do Groot, p 81 

® The identity of name seems due to a similarity of metaphor The Brahmajfila 
sutta 13 a net of many meshes to catch all forms of error The Fan wang ching 
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ten major commandments and are directed agamst mdirect and 
potential sms, such as the possession of weapons The Bhihshu 
may not eat flesh, drink alcohol, set forests on fire or be con- 
nected with any busmess mjunous to others, such as the slave 
trade He is warned agamst gossip, sms of the eye, foohsh 
practices such as divmation and even momentary forgetfnluess 
of his high calling and duties But it is not sufficient that he 
should be seh-concentrated and without offence He must 
labour for the welfare and salvation of others, and it is a sm 
to neglect such duties as mstructmg the ignorant, tending the 
sick, hospitahty, savmg men or animals from death or slaveiy, 
praymgi for all m danger, exhortmg to repentance, sjrmpathy 
with aU hvmg things A number of disciphnary rules prescribe 
a similarly high standard for daily monastic hfe The monl?; must 
be strenuous and mteUigent, ho must yield obedience to his 
superiors and set a good example to the laity he must not teach 
for money or be selfish m acceptmg food and gifts As for creed 
he IS strictly bidden to foUow and preach the Mah&,yana it 
is a sm to follow or preach the doctrme of the Sravakas^ or 
read their books or not aspire to ultimate Buddhahood Very 
remarkable are the mjunctions to burn one’s limbs m honour 
of Buddhas to show great respect to copies of the scriptures 
and to make vows From another point of view the first and 
forty-seventh secondary commandments are equally remarkable 
the first bids officials discharge their duties with due respect 
to the Church and the other protests agamst improper legis- 
lation 

The Fan-wang-cbing is tL*3 most important and most 
authoritative statement of the general prmciples regulating 
monastic hfe m Cbma So far as my own observation goes, it 
IS known and respected m all monasteries The Pai-chang- 
ch mg-kuei^ deals rather with the details of organization and 
ritual and has not the same universal currency It received the 

More accurately reading the siitras on their behalf, but thiB exercise is practi- 
cally equivalent to intercessory prayer 



■The fall t,tk„ 

Pai Chang is apparently to be 
taken as the name of the author, but it is the designation of a monastery used as a 
personal name See Hackmann m T'oung Pao, 1908, pp 661-662 It is No 1642 m 
Nanjio’s Catalogue He says that it has been revised and altered. 
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Before the great gate, which faces south, or in the first court 
IS a tank, spanned by a hndge, wherein grows the red lotus and 
tame fish await doles of biscuit The sides of the quadrangle 
contam dwelling rooms, refectones, guest chambers, store 
houses, a hbraiy, prmtmg press and other premises smtablo to 
a learned and pious foundation The mtenor space is divided 
into two or three courts, bordered by a veranda Tn each court 
IS a hall of worship or temple, containing a shelf or alcove on 
which are set the sacred images in front of them stands a table, 
usually of massive wood, bearmg vases of flowers, bowls for 
mcense sticks and other vessels The flrst temple is called the 
Hall of the Four Great TCmgs and the figures m it represent 
bemgs who are still m the world of transmigration and have not 
yet attamed Buddbahood They mclude gigantic images of the 
Four Fings, Maitreya, the Buddha designate of the future, and 
Wei-to^, a militaiy Bodhisattva sometimes identified with Tndra 
Kuan-ti, the Chinese God of War, is often represented m this 
building The chief temple, called the Precious Hall of the Great 
Hero^, IS m the second court and contams the prmcipal images 
Very commonly there are nine figures on either side representmg 
eighteen disciples of the Buddha and known as the Eighteen 
Lohan or Arhats® Above the altar are one or more large gdt 


were performed and that there were triads of images But the Indian buildings had 
three stones See Chavannes, Mimo\re sur les Rdtgieux Emxnents, 1894, p 86 

^ this personage see the article m BEFEO 1916 

No 3, by P6n who identifies him with Wei, the general of the Heavenly Xings who 
appeared to Tao Hsuan the founder of the Vinaya school and became popular as 
a protectmg deity of Buddhism The name is possibly a mistaken transonption of 
Skandha 


Alt; 


See L4vi and ‘Chayannes’ two articles va J A 1910, i and n, and 


Watters m. J R A S 1898, p 329, for an account of these personages The ongmal 
number, still found m a few Chinese temples as well as m Korea, Japan and Tibet was 
sixteen Several late afitras contam the idea that the Buddha entrusted the protection 
of hiB rehgion to four or sixteen disciples and bade them not enter Nirvana but tairy 
until the advent of Maitreya The Ta A-lo han nan t'l mi to lo so shuo fa ohu chi 
(Nanjio, 1466) is an account of these sixteen disciples and of their spheres of m- 
flucnce The Buddha assigned to each a region within which it is his duty to guard 
the faith They will not pass from this life before the next Buddha comes Pmcjola 
13 the chief of them Nothmg is known of the work cited except that it was translated 
in 654 by Hsuan Chuang, who, according to Watters, used an earlier translation 
As the Arhats arc Indian pcrsonahties, and their spheres are mapped out from the 
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lomgea Wbon thoro is only ono it is usnally fidkyo mum but 
more often thoro are three Saoh triads are variously composed 
and the monks often speak of them vaguely ns the three 
precious ones ’ without sconung to attach mnoh Iraportonco to 
their Identity* The tnad is loosely connected uith the idea of 
the three bodies of Buddha but this ovplanation docs not alwa> s 
apply ftnd the central figure is sometimes 0 mi to or Kuan yin 
v?ho arc the principal recipients of the tvorship offered by the 
lofty The latter deity has usually o special ehnno at tho book 
of the mam altar and facing tho north door of the hall in whicJi 
her merciful activity as tho saviour of mankind is represented 
m a senes of statuottos or reliefs Other Bodhisattvaa such ns 
Ta-shih-cKi (Mah&s thAmoprftpta)and Ti tsong also have separeto 
shrines m or at the side of tho great hall^ Tho third hall contains 
as a rule only small images It fs used for expounding (ho 
scriptures and for sonnons If tho monastery has a prcaohor but 
is set apart for the religious oxoroisos of the monks rather than 
the dovohone of tho laity In my largo monasteries there is a 
fourth hall for modltalion 

Monastorice are of various sires and tho number of monks is 
not constant for tho poripatcUo habit of early Buddhism Is not 
extinct at ono Uroo many inmates may ho absent on their 

pclat ol Yi«ir ol Io4Ua gragrtphj tberv <an be so dosbt vr bare to do viU 
u la^M Mm, Imported Into Tibet u veil u Into CUrui vfacre It beMne Ur mon 
pspolw tb*a It rrer bees In lodU. Tbe two iddlUoaiL] ArluU (vbo rmrr hi 
(BSanmt lempk*, vSeraM ib« iixteea are fixed) appear U> bare been added dtuisf 
^as^ draaxtr and, aceoxdtng to Wattera, In lihutkn o( a rer^ Mleci order cd 
Dttrit toetitsted b 7 the Emper o r T’at Tbang aJM) eompdxlag elgbteeo periocta 
CbaruDM and Url eee la then eplriU Kn u d trom the popular paalbeoo. 

fTihwwi Mmi aboot tbe Lohani at thepreaeat daj'are rerr Ta^tv Tbelrlcdiafl 
oti|te hu been locyotten aod aotne ctf them bar# been p JJed ailh CadotM 
{8« BcrAt p. IIS.) Ooe popular atorf aajn that they aere rigbteea 
eoQTeTted bd^aoda, 

la K vIbI larfQ Hirmpb a there are hallx eoeitalnlng BOO hai^ of ArhaU, vfakb 
tadoda many CMv Emperon and one of (ben ia oitta poiated oal ut befog 
Mareo Polo. Bot thla la reiy donbUnl. See, hovenr n Vtn no BxdJJUtMu 4 
p. ll£. 

' Oaoerally tbay of glkym-mnnl aad tvo tsperhsmaa Boddbu or 

Eerft'tnttraa, neb mm 0 mi to (AmiUbha) and Vo-aifli fo (Vaidurya)i FI In fo 
(Vain5eatta)aadLo-alifiifo(Lo«b ) 1V»a-aho(llanji^ri)and P'n nia 

bhadra). Tha oommon Enropaan ctpl- t>oa tltat they an the BtHdb of tho 
paat, piwwit and fotan b sot oocreot. 

tbe iiopoTtaoee of TI taang In popolar Bod 
dhl*Tn haa pethapa bi*en andcnatlmatad, me Johaatoo, chap. ym. 
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travels, at another there may be an influx of strangers There 
are also wandering monks who have ceased to belong to a 
particular monastery and spend their time m travelling A large 
monasteiy usually contams from thirty to fifty monks, but a 
veiy large one may have as many as three hundred The majority 
are dedicated by their parents as children, but some embrace 
the career from conviction m their maturity and these, if few, 
are the more mterestmg Children who are brought up to be 
monks receive a rehgious education m the monastery, wear 
monastic clothes and have their heads shaved At the age of 
about seventeen they are formally admitted as members of 
the order and undergo three ceremomes of ordination, which m 
their origm represented stages of the rehgious hfe, but are now 
performed by accumulation m the course of a few days One 
reason for this is that only monasteries possessmg a hcence from 
the Government^ are allowed to hold ordinations and that 
consequently postulants have to go some distance to be received 
as full brethren and are anxious to complete the reception 
expeditiously At the first ordination the candidates are 
accepted as novices at the second, which follows a day or two 
aftei wards and corresponds to the upasampadS,, they accept 
the robes and bowl and promise obedience to the rules of the 
Pratimoksha But these ceremomes are of no importance 
compared with the third, called Shou Pu-sa-chieh^ or acceptance 
of the Bodhisattva precepts, that is to say the fifty-eight 
precepts enunciated m the Fan-wang-chmg The essential part 
of this ordmation is the burning of the candidate’s head in from 
three to eighteen places The operation mvolves considerable 
pam and is performed by hghtmg pieces of charcoal set m a 
paste which is spread over the shaven skull 

Although the Fan-wang-chmg does not mention this 
burning of the head as part of ordination, yet it emphatically 
enjoms the practice of burning the body or limbs, affirming that 
those who neglect it are not true Bodhisattvas® The prescrip- 
tion is founded on the twenty-second chapter of the Lotus^ 
which, though a later addition, is found m the Chinese transla- 

^ I speak of the Old Tmpenal Government which came to an end in 1911 

* ^4^ ® Groot, Z c p 61 

* See Kern’s translation, especially pp 379 and 386 
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if' it IS held that the endurance of pain is m itself mentonous 
and that such acquired merit can he transferred to others Self- 
torture. seems not to he nnlmown m the popular forms of 
Chmese Buddhism^ 

The postulant, after receiving these three ordinations, 
becomes a full monk or Ho-shang’^ and takes a new name The 
mmates of every monastery owe ohedience to the ahhot and 
some ahhots have an official position, heing recognized hy the 
Government as representing the clergy of a prefecture, should 
there he any business to be transacted with the secular authon- 
ties But there is no real hierarchy outside the monasteries, 
each of which is an isolated administrative mnt Withm each 
monastery due provision is made for disciphne and admimstra- 
tion The monks are divided mto two classes, the Western who 
are concerned with ntual and other purely rehgious duties and 
the Eastern who are relatively secular and superintend the 
business of the estabhshment^ This is often considerable for 
the mcome is usually derived from estates, m managmg which 
the monks are assisted by a committee of laymen Other laymen 
of humbler status^ hve around the monasteiy and furmsh the 
labour necessaiy for agriculture, forestiy and whatever m- 
dustnes the character of the property calls mto bemg As a rule 
there is a considerable hbraiy Even a sympathetic stranger will 
often find that the monks deny its existence, because many 
books have been destroyed m pohtical troubles, but most 
monasteries possess copies of the prmcipal scriptures and a 
complete Tnpitaka, usually the edition of 1737, is not rare 
Whether the books are much read I do not know, but I have 
observed that after the existence of the hbraiy has been ad- 


* See e g Du Bose, The Dragon, Image and Demon, p 205 I have never seen 
such practices tuyeelf See also Paraphrase of the Sacred Edict, vii 8 

This word, which has no derivation in Chinese, is thought to be a 


conuption of some vernacular form of the Sanskrit Upadhyaya current m Central 
Mm. See I tsmg, transl Takakusu, p 118 Up&dhydya became Vajjha (as is shown 
by the modem Indian forms Ojha or Jha and TamU VMdyar) See Bloch m Indo- 
G^anischenPorschungen,vo\.:^-v 1009, p 239 Vajjha imght become m Chmese 
Uo sho or Ho shang for Ho sometimes represents the Indian syllable va See 
Juhem M Abode, p 109, and Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, p 196 

For details see Hackmann m T'oung Poo, 1908 

They apparently correspond to the monastic lay servants or “pure men" 
desenbed by I Chmg, chap -svxu, as hvmg as N&landa 
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and especially Clnnese, symbolism found it natural to express 
tbe same devotion by ofEermgs made before images 

Tn the course of most ceremomes, the monks make vows on 
behalf of aU beings and take oath to work for their salvation 
They are also expected to dehver and hear sermons and to 
engage m meditation Some of them supermtend the education 
of novices which consists chiefly m learning to read and repeat 
rehgious works Qmte recently elemental y schools for the 
msti action of the laity have been instituted m some monas- 
teries^ 

The regularity of convent life is broken by many festivals 
The year is divided mto two periods of wandermg, two of 
meditation and one of repose corresponding to the old Vassa. 
Though this division has become somewhat theoretical, it is 
usual for monks to set out on excursions m the sprmg and 
autumn Tn each month there are six fasts, mcludmg the two 
uposatha days On these latter the 250 rules of the Prfi.timoksha 
are recited m a refectoiy or side hall and subsequently the 
fifty-eight rules of the Fan-wang-ching are recited with greater 
ceremony m the mam temple 

Another class of holy days mcludes the birthdays^ not only 
of S&-kya-muni, but of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the 
anniversaries of events m S&kya-mnm’s hfe and the deaths of 
Bodhidharma and other Samts, among whom the foimder or 
patron of each monasteiy has a promment place Another 
important and popular festival is called Yu-lan-pen or All Souls’ 
day, which is an adaptation of Buddhist usages to Chinese 
ancestral worship Of many other festivals it may be said that 
they are purely Chmese but countenanced by Buddhism such 
are the days which mark the changes of the seasons, those 
sacred to Kuan-ti and other native deities, and (before the 
revolution) imperial birthdays 

The daily sei vices are primarily for the monks, but the laity 
may attend them, if they please More frequently they pay their 
devotions at other hours, hght a few tapers and too often have 
recourse to some form of divination before the images Some- 

^ I do not refer to the practice of turning disused temples into schools which is 
frequent In some monasteries the monlrs, while retammg possession, have them- 
selves opened schools 

* It is not clear to me what is really meant by the hirthdays of bemgs like 
Maitreya and Amitfi,bha 
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a paper model of hades is made which is knocked to pieces and 
finally burnt the spmt is escorted with music and other pre- 
cautions over a mock bridge, and, most smgular of aU, the 
priests place over a receptacle of water a special machine 
consisting of a cylinder containing a revolvmg apparatus which 
might help a creature immersed m the flmd to chmb up This 
strange mummeiy is supposed to release those souls who are 
condemned to sojourn m a pool of blood^ This, too, is a super- 
stition countenanced only by Clnnese Buddhism, for the 
piinisliment is mcurred not so much by sinners as by those d5ang 
of illnesses which defile with blood Many other rites are based 
on the notion that objects or their paper images ceremomally 
burnt are transmitted to the other world for the use of the dead 
Thus representations m paper of servants, clothes, furmture, 
money and all manner of things are burned together with the 
ejffigy of the deceased and sometimes also certificates and pass- 
ports givmg him a clean bdl of health for the Kingdom of Heaven 

As m funeral ntes, so m matters of daily life. Buddhism 
gives its countenance and help to popular superstition, to eveiy 
kind of charm for reading the future, secunng happmess and 
driving away evil spirits Tn its praise may be said that this 
patronage, though far too easy gomg, is not extended to cruel 
or immoral customs But the reader will ask, is there no brighter 
side^ I beheve that there is, but it is not conspicuous and, as 
m India, pubhc worship and temple ntual display the lower 
aspects of rehgion But m China a devout Buddhist is generally 
a good man and the objects of Buddhist associations are praise- 
worthy and philanthropic They often mclude vegetanamsm 
and abstmence from alcohol and drugs The weakness of the 
rehgion to-day is no doubt the want of mtelhgence and energy 
among the clergy There are not a few learned and devout monks, 
but even devotion is not a charactenstio of the majority On 
the other hand, those of the laity who take their rehgion seriously 
generally attam a high standard of piety and there have been 

^ It may possibly be traceable to MaTiiohuRiam which taught that souls are trans- 
ferred from one sphere to another by a sort of cosmic water wheel See Onmont’s 
article, “La roue k puiser lea ameaduManich6isme”miJev deTHiaUdea Rdxgtons, 
1916, p 384 Chavannea and Pelhot have shown that traces of Maniohraiam hngered 
long m Fu Kien The metaphor of the endless cham of buckets is also found in the 
Yuan J6n Lun 



CHAPTER XLVII 

KOREAi 

Thr Buddhism of Korea cannot be sharply distingmshed from 
the Buddhism of China and Japan Its secluded monntam 
monastenes have some local colour, and contam halls dedicated 
to the seven stars and the moimtam gods of the land And 
travellers are impressed by the columns of rock projectmg from 
the soil and carved mto images (minok), by the pamted walls 
of the temples and by the huge roUed-up pictures which are 
pamted and displayed on festival days But there is httle real 
ongmality m art m hterature and doctrme none at all Buddh- 
ism started m Korea with the same advantages as m Chma and 
Japan but it lost m moral influence because the monks con- 
tmually engaged m pohtics and it did not win temporal power 
because they were contmuaUy on the wiong side Yet Korea 
IS not without importance in the annals of far-eastern Buddhism 
for, dunng the wandermgs and vicissitudes of the faith, it sei ved 
as a rest-house and depot It was from Korea that Buddhism 
first entered Japan when, durmg the wars of the five dynasties 
the T'len-t'ai school was nearly annihilated in China, it was 
revived by a Korean pnest and the earhest extant edition of the 
Chinese Tnpitaka is known only by a smgle copy preserved m 
Korea and taken thence to Japan 

For our purposes Korean histoiy may be divided mto four 
periods 

I The three States (n c 57-a d 668) 

II The Kingdom of SiUa (668-918) 

III The Kingdom of Koiye (918-1392) 

TV The Kingdom of Chosen (1392-1910) 

The three states were Kogmyu m the north, Pakche m the 
south-west and SiUa m the south-east^ Buddhism, together 

^ See vanouB articles m the Trails of tJie Korean Branch oftheB A 8 , and F Starr, 
Korean Buddhism Also M C!ouraut, Bibliographic cordmne, especially voL in 
chap 2 

® The orthography of these three names vanes considerably The Japanese 
eqiuvalents are Koma, Kudara and Shiragn There are also shght venations m the 
dates given for the introduction of Buddhism into vanous states It seems probable 
that M&rtoanda and Mukooha, the first missionanes to Pakche and SiUa were 
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hereditary low castes, the members of which were httle better 
than slaves Only the higher castes could compete m examma- 
tions or hold office and there were contmual struggles and 
quarrels between the rmbtaiy and civil classes Buddhism 
flourished much as it flourished m the Hei-an period of Japan, 
but its comparative stenhty reflected the inferior social con- 
ditions of Korea Festivals were celebrated by the Court with 
great splendour magnificent monasteries were founded the 
bonzes kept troops and entered the capital armed the tutor of 
the heir apparent and the chancellor of the kingdom were often 
ecclesiastics, and a law is said to have been enacted to the 
effect that if a man had three sons one of them must become a 
monk But about 1260 the influence of the Snng Confucianists 
began to be felt The bonzes were held responsible for the evils 
of the time, for the contmual feuds, exactions and massacres, 
and the civd nobihty tended to become Confuciamst and to side 
against the church and the mihtaiy The mevitable outburst was 
delayed but also rendered more disastrous when it came by the 
action of the Mongols who, as m China, were patrons of Buddh- 
ism The Yuan dynasty mvaded Korea, placed regents m the 
prmcipal towns and forced the Korean prmces to many Mongol 
wives It was from Korea that Khubilai despatched his ex- 
peditions against Japan, and m revenge the Japanese hained 
the Korean coast throughout the fourteenth eentui'y But so 
long as the Yuan dynasty lasted the Korean Court which had 
become Mongol remamed faithful to it and to Buddhism, when 
it was ousted by the Ming, a similar movement soon followed 
m Korea The Mongohzed dyuasty of Korye was deposed and 
another, which professed to trace its lineage back to SiUa, 
mounted the throne and gave the countiy the name of Chosen 
This revolution was mainly the work of the Confuciamst 
party m the nobihty and it was not nnnatural that patriots and 
reformers should see m Buddhism nothing but the religion of 
the coiiupt old regime of the Mongols Durmg the next oentuiy 
and a half a senes of restnctive measures, sometimes amounting 
to persecution, were apphed to it Two kings who dared to 
build monastenes and favour bonzes were deposed Statues 
were melted down, Buddhist learning was forbidden mamages 
and bunals were performed according to the rules of Chu-hsi 
About the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy (the date is 
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ANN AM 

Thk modem temtoiy called Aonam mcludes the ancient 
Champa, and it falls withm the French pohtical sphere which 
mcludes Camboja Of Champa I have treated elsewhere m 
connection with Camboja, but Annam cannot be regarded as 
the heir of this ancient culture It represents a southward 
extension of Chinese influence, though it is possible that 
Buddhism may have entered it m the early centuries of our 
era either by sea or from Burma 

At the present day that part of the French possessions 
which occupies the eastern coast of Asia is divided mto Tonkin, 
Annam and Cochin China The Annamites are predommant m 
all three provmces and the language and rehgion of all are the 
same, except that Cochin China has felt the influence of Europe 
more strongly than the others But before the sixteenth centuiy 
the name Annam meant rather Tonkin and the northern portion 
of modem Annam, the southern portion bemg the now vamshed 
kingdom of Champa 

Until the tenth centuiy a d ^ Annam m this sense was a 
part of the Chinese Empire, although it was occasionally success- 
ful m asserting its temporaiy mdependence Tn the troubled 
period which followed the downfall of the T'ang dynasty this 
mdependence became more permanent An Annamite prmce 
founded a kingdom called Dai-c6-viet^ and after a turbulent 
mterval there arose the Li dynasty which reigned for more than 
two centuries (1009-1226 ad) It was under this dynasty that 
the conntiy was first styled An-nam previously the ofiBcial 
designation of the land or its inhabitants was Giao-Cbi®. The 

1 The dates given are 111 b o -939 A D 

^ French scholars use a great nnmber of accents and even new forroB of letters 
to transcnbe Annamite, but sinoe this language has nothing to do with the histoiy 
of Buddhism or Hinduism and the accurate orthography is very difficult to read, 
I have contented myself with a rough transcription. 

* This IS the common orthography, but Chiao Chih would be the spelling according 
to the system of transhteratmg Chinese adopted m this book. 
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by whatever route Indian civilization came to Champa, it 
brought its own art, alphabet and language, such institutions as 
caste and forms of Hmdmsm and Buddhism which had borrowed 
practically nothing from non-Tndian sources In Annam, on 
the other hand, Chmese writmg and, for hterary purposes, a 
foim of the Chmese language were in use the arts, customs and 
mstitutions were mainly Chmese whatever Buddhism can be 
found was imported from China and is imperfectly distmguished 
from Taoism of Hmdmsm there are hardly any -ti aces ^ 

The Buddhism of Annam is often described as corrupt and 
decadent Certainly it would be vain to claim for it that its 
doctrme and worship are even moderately pure or pnrmtive, 
but it cannot be said to be moribund The temples are better 
kept and more numerously attended than in China and there 
are also some considerable monasteries As m China very few 
except the monks are exclusive Buddhists and even the monks 
have no notion that the doctrmes of Lao-tzu and Confucius 
are different from Buddhism The rehgion of the ordmary layman 
IS a selection made according to taste from a mass of behefs 
and observances traceable to several distmct sources, though no 
Annamite is conscious that there is anything mcongruous in 
this heterogeneous combmation This fusion of rehgions, which 
18 more complete even than m Chma, is illustrated by the temples 
of Annam which are of various kmds^ First we have the Chua 
or Buddhist temples, always served by bonzes or nuns They 
consist of several buddings of which the principal contains an 
altar bearing a senes of images arranged on five or six steps, 
which nse like the tiers of a theatre Tn the front row there is 
usually an linage of the infant ^akyamuni and near him stand 
figures of At-nan (Ananda) and Muc-Lien (Maudgalyayana) 
On the next stage are Taoist deities (the Jade Emperor, the 
Polar Star, and the Southern Star) and on the higher stages are 
images representmg (a) three Buddhas® with attendants, 

/ D I ^ Ramayana is found m Annamite legends 

[BEFEO 1906, p 77), and m one or two places the Annamites reverence statues 
of Indian deities 

* The most trustworthy account of Annamite rehgion is perhaps Dumoutier, 
Les Cultea AnnamtUa, Hanoi, 1907 It was pubhshed after the author’s death and 
consists of a senes of notes rather than a general desonption See also Diguet, 
Les Annamites, 1906, especially chap vi 

» Maitreya is called Ri lac = Chmese Mi le The equivalence of the syUables 
n and mi seems strange, but oertam Cf A n da = Anuda or 0 mi-to 
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(6) the Buddhist Tnrataa and (c) the three religions Buddhlm 
ConfuciMunn and Taoism But the arrangement of the images 
is subject to much variation and tiie laity hardly know who are 
the pereonagee repreoented. At side allare there are generally 
statues of Quan Am guardian deities eminent bonzes and other 
worthies Repreaentatlons of hell are also commom Part of 
the temple Is generally sot apart for women who frequent it in 
the hope of obtaining ohQdren by praying to Quan Am and 
other goddesses Buddhist literature is sometimeB printed in 
these ^oa and such works as the AmitAyurdhyA-njuditra and 
coUections of Bh&ra^ts are commonly plao^ on the altars 
Quan Am (Kuan Yin) la a popular deity and the name seems 
to be given to sevc al goddewee. They would probablv bo 
described as InoamatJons of Avalokita if any Annamite were 
to dehne hii beUefa (which is not usual) but they are really 
legendary heroines who have left a reputataon for superhnman 
virtue OiM wu a daughter of the Emperor Chuang of the 
Chou dynasty Another (Quan Am Thl KInh) represented as 
ritUng on a rock and carrying a child in her arms was a much 
persecuted lady who passed part of her life disguised as a bonze 
A third form Quan Am Toa-Son she who dwells on the moon 
iidna, has an altar in nearly every temple and is spooiaBy 
worshipped by women who wriah for sons At Hanoi there is a 
email temple rising on one colnmn out of the water near the 
shore of a lake Uke a lotoa in a tank and oontauung a brass 
image of Quan Am with eight arms which Is evidently of Indian 
origin Sometimes popular heroinae such as Cao Tien a princess 
who was drowned euo worshipped without (it would aoem) being 
identified with Quan Am 

But besides the Chua there are at least three other kinds of 
religious edifices (i) Dmh These are mctmoipal temples dedi 
cated to beings oommonly na!!^ genii by Europeans, that is to 
say superhuman personages oft^ but not always departed 
local worthies, who (or one rcaeon or another are auppoaod to 
protect and supervise a particular town or villago The Dmh 
contains a council room as well as a shrine and lb served by 
Isymem The geniui is often represented by an empty chair and 
his name must not be pronounced within the temple (u) Taoist 
deities are sometimes worshipped in special temples but the 
Annamites do not leem to think that such worship is antagonistic 
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to BudHtiism or even distinct from it (m) Temples dedicated 
to Confucius (Van mien) are to be found m the towns, but are 
generally open only on certam feast days, -when they are visited 
by ofl&cials Sometimes altars dedicated to the sage may be 
found in natural - grottoes or other picturesque situations 
Besides these numerous elements, Annamite rehgion also m- 
cludes the veneration of ancestors and ceremomes such as the 
worship of Heaven and Earth performed in imitation of the 
Court of Peking To this must be added many local superstitions 
mwhich the worship of animals, especially the tiger,is prominent 
But a further analysis of this composite rehgion does not fall 
within my provmce 

There is httle to be said about the histoiy of Buddhism m 
Aunam, but native tradition places its mtroduction as late as 
the tenth centui'y^ Budrlhist temples usually contam a g^tatue 
of Phat To^ who is reported to have been the first adherent of 
the faith and to have bmlt the first pagoda He was the tutor 
of the Emperor Li-Thai-To who came to the throne m 1009. 
Phat-To may therefore have been active m the middle of the 
tenth centuiy and this agrees with the statement that the 
Emperor Dmh Tien-Hoang De (968-979) was a fervent Buddhist 
who bndt temples and did his best to make converts® One 
Emperor, Li Hu6-Ton, abdicated and retired to a monasteiy 
The Annals of Annam^ record a discussion which took place 
before the Emperor Thai-Ton (1433-1442) between a Buddhist 
and a sorcerer Both held smgularly mixed behefs but re- 
cognized the Buddha as a deity The king said that he could 
not decide between the two sects, but gave precedence to the 
Buddhists 

^ Pelliofc (Meou Teeu, traduit et annotd, in T'oung Poo, vol xi x p 1920) gives 
reasons for thin'king that Buddhism was prevalent m Tonkin m the early centuries 
of our era, but, if so, it appears to have decayed and been remtrodueed Also at 
this tune Cluao Chih may have meant Knang-tung 
® Diguet, Lcs Annamiles, p 303 
3 Maybon et Russier, L’Htstoirc d^Annatn, p 46 
* Dumoutier, Lea GtUlea Annamttca, p 68 



CHAPTER \LI\ 

TIBET 

Inttopuctorv 

Tin: rcbgion of Tibet and Mongolia oflon called Lamai m is 
probably tho most wngulnr form of Buddhism In existence and 
has long nltroctcd attention in Furopo on account of ita con 
ncction intli politics and its curious rwmblanco to tho Roman 
Church in ntual os ircl! os in statecraft Tho pontiffs and cunu 
of Lhasa emulated tho autliontr of the medieval papaci so 
that the Mings and Monchas In Clilna as well as the BntLsh in 
India had to rceogniro them as a eonsidcnhlc power 

Tibet had cari) relations with Kashmir Central ^Vsia and 
China whJoh may all hare contributed something to its peculiar 
civfliiation but Us religion is in Iho main lantno Buddlilsm 
Imported from Bengal and invjgomtcd from time to limo b) 
both native and Indian reformers But though almost every 
feature of Laraaism finds a parallel somonhero in India >cl too 
great inaUlcnco on its source and historical development hardl) 
docs justice to tho onginahty of Iho Tibetans Tho} borrowed 
a foreign faith nholcsalo but stfll the rclatiio emphasis nldch 
they laid on its different aspects was something non TliC} hatl 
only a moderate aptitude for asceticism meditation and meta 
phj'Kcs olthougli they manfully translated liugo tomes of 
Sanskrit philosophy but they had a genius for hicrarchi 
diselplmo and ccclcfdostical poiiU unknoMTi to Iho Hindus 
Thus taking tho common Asiatio Idea that great and holy men 
arc ooraohow divine they mado it tho principio of elvd and 
saoerdotal government by declaring tbo prelates of tho ohuroh 
to be deities incarnate Yet in stnmgo contrast to these proctioal 
tolentST ft oortoin innate dovflry mode them oxoggorato all tho 

magicsal terrifying and domoolaoclomcnte to bo found in Indian 
Tantrism 

The extraordinary figurw! of raging fionda which fill Tibetan 
ahnnea suggest at first thot tho artiats aimply boircrwod and 
mado more horrible tho least dvllircd fonoloe of Indian soolpturo 
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yet the majesty of Tibetan architecture (for, judgmg by the 
photographs of Lhasa and Tashilhumpo, it deseives no less a 
name) gives another impression The simphcity of its lines and 
the sohd, spacious walla unadorned by caivmg recall Egypt 
rather than India and haimomze not with the many-hmbed 
demons but with the calm and dignified features of the deified 
priests who are also portrayed m these halls 

An atmosphere of mystery and sorceiy has long hung about 
the mountainous regions which he to the north of India Hindus 
and Chinese alike saw m them the home of spirits and wizards, 
and the grand but uncanny scenery of these high plateaux has 
influenced the art and ideas of the natives The climate made it 
natural that priests should congregate m roomy strongholds, 
able to defy the cold and contam the stores necessaiy for a long 
wmter, and the'Tnassive walls seem to imitate the outline of 
the rocks out of which they grow But the strange shapes 
assumed by mists and clouds, often dyed many colours by the 
nsmg or settmg snn, suggest to the least imagmative mmd an 
aerial world peopled by monstrous and magical figures At 
other times, when there is no fog, distant objects seem m the 
still, clear atmosphere to be veiy near, until the discoveiy that 
they are really far away produces a strange feeling that they 
are unreal and unattamable 

In discussing this mterestmg faith, I shall first treat of its 
liistoiy and then of the sacred books on which it professes to 
be based In the hght of this information it will be easier to 
understand the doctrmes of Lamaism and I shall finally say 
something about its different sects, particularly as there is 
reason to think that the strength of the Estabhshed Church, of 
which the Grand Lama is head, has been exaggerated 
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and northern Tndia The Emperor Harsha and the T'ang 
Emperor T'ai Tsnng exchanged embassies but a second embassy 
sent from China amved after Harsha’s death and a usurper who 
had seized the throne refused to receive it The Chinese with the 
assistance of the kings of Tibet and Nepal dethroned him and 
earned him off captive There is therefore nothing improbable 
m the story that Srong-tsan-gam-po had two wives, who were 
prmcesses of Nepal and China respectively He was an active 
ruler, warlike but progressive, and was persuaded by these two 
ladies that Buddhism was a necessaiy part of civih7ation 
According to tradition he sent to India a messenger called 
Thonmi Sanbhota, who studied there for several years, adapted 
a form of Indian wntmg to the use of his native language and 
translated the Karanda V5mha Recent mvestigators however 
have advanced the theoiy that the Tibetan letters are derived 
from the alphabet of Indian ongm used m Xhotan and that 
Sanbhota made its acquamtance m Kashmir^ Though the king 
and his two wives are now regarded as the first patrons of 
Lamaism and worshipped as mcamations of Avalokita and 
Tara, it does not appear that his direct rehgious activity was 
great or that he built monasteries But his reign estabhshed the 
foundations of civrlwation without which Buddhism could 
hardly have flourished, he to some extent unified Central Tibet, 
he chose the site of Lhasa as the capital and mtroduced the rudi- 
ments of hterature and art But after his death m 660 we hear 
httle more of Buddhism for some decades 

About 706 Xing Khn-gtsug-lde-btsan is said to have bmlt 
monasteries, caused translations to be made, and summoned 
monks from Xhotan His efforts bore httle fi uit, for no Tibetans 
were willing to take the vows, but the edict of 783 preserved m 
Lhasa mentions his zeal for rehgion, and he prepared the way 
for Xhn-sron-lde-btsan m whose reign Padma-Sambhava, the 
real founder of Lamaism, amved m Thbet^ 

1 SceHoemleMS Remaxns found xnE Twr ies ton, 1916, pp xvuff , andFrancke, 
Epig Ind XI 266 fE , and on the other mde Laufer m J A 0 S 1918, pp 34 S 
There is a considerable difference between the printed and cursive forms of the 
Tibetan alphabet. Is it possible that they have different ongms and that the 
former came from Bengal, the latter from Khotan? 

* There were some other streams of Buddhism, for the kmg had a teacher 
called S&ntarakshita who advised him to send for Padma Sambhava and Padma 
Sambhava was opposed by Chinese bonzes 
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magic and mystery but, bbe Tibet, needmg conversion both are 
disposed to welcome Tantnc ideas but those ideas are elaborated 
by Padma-Sambhava not m Udyana but m Bengal which 
from other sources we loiow to have been a centre of 
Tantiism 

Some other pomts of mterest m these legends may be 
noticed Padma-Sambhava is not cehbate but is accompamed 
by female compamons He visits many countnes which worship 
various deities and for each he has a new teaching smted to its 
needs Thus m Tibet, where the older rehgion consisted of de- 
fensive warfare against the attacks of evil spirits^, he assumes 
the congemal character of a victorious exorcist, and m his 
triumphant progress subdues local demons as methodically as 
if he were suppressmg the guerilla warfare of native tnbes He 
has new revelations called Terma which he hides m caves to be 
discovered by his successors These revelations are said to have 
been m an unknown language^ Those at present existmg are m 
Tibetan but differ from the canomcal scriptures m certam 
orthographical pecuUanties The legend thus admits that 
Padma-Sambhava preached a non-cehbate and magical foim of 
Buddhism, ready to amalgamate with local superstitions and 
needmg new revelations for its justification 

He built the monasteiy of Samye® about thirty miles from 
Lhasa on the model of Odantapun m Bengal Santarakshita 
became abbot and from this period dates the foundation of the 
order of Lamas^ Mara (Thse Ma-ra) was worshipped as well as 
the Buddhas, but however con apt the cultus may have been, 
Samye was a hteraiy centre where many translations were 
made Among the best known translators was a monk from 
Kashmir named Vairocana® It would appear however that 

^ Much of Chinese popular religion has the same character See De Qroot, 
Behgtous System of Chxna, voL vi pp 929, 1187 “The War against Spectres ” 

Both he and the much later Saskya Pandita are said to have understood the 
Bru zha language, for which see T'oting Poo, 1908, pp 1-47 

Or hSam-yaa See Waddell, Buddhism, p 206, for an account of this monastery 
at the present day 

The Tibetan word bLama means upper and is properly apphcable to the higher 
clergy only though commonly used of alL 

« He was temporarily banished owmg to the mtngues of the Queen, who acted 
the part of Potiphar s wife, hut he was triumphantly restored. A monk called 
Vairocana is also said to have mtroduced Buddhism mto Khotan from Kashmir, 
but at a date which though uncertam must be considerably earher than this 
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tliere wm considerable opposition to the new echool not only 
from the priests of the old native religion bat from Chinese 
Boddhists' 

Nmneroofl Tibetan dootnnonts disoorerod In the Tanm basm* 
date from this period The absence m them of Boddhist personal 
namoi and the ranty of direct refenmoea to Buddhium indicate 
that thoogh known in Tibet it was not yet predominant. 
Boddhist priests (ban-de) are occasionally mentioDed but the 
title Tatiia has not been found The usages of the Bonpo religion 
seem famHUr to the writers and there are alloslona to religious 
stroggles 

When Padma-Bambhava vanished from Tibet, the l^end 
says that he left behind him twenty five disolples, all of them 
magicians who propagated his teaching Atanyrateltdoonsbed 
in the reign of Ralpaohan (the grandson of Khri-sroA Ide-btsan) 
Monasteries moltlpbed and received land and the right to collect 
tithes To each monk was assigned a small revenue derived from 
five toaaata and the hieraichy was leorgamted' Many trans- 
latoTB were at woric in this period and a considerable part of 
the present canon was then rendered into Tibetan The king's 
devotion to BuddhJnm was however unpopular and he was 
murdered* apparently at the instigation of his brother and 
suocoesor Ting-dar ma* who endeavoured to extirpate Tjuna 
ism Monasteries were deetroyed, books burnt Indian Twn nlm 
■were driven out of the country and many Tjfmas were compelled 
to become hunters or butchers But the perseoulion only lasted 
three yean* for the wicked king was aasAJwinoted by a Lama 
who has since been canonized by the Church and the incident 
of his murder or punlRhment is still acted In the mystery plays 
performed at HJmlii and other monasteries 

After the death of Lang-dar ma Tibet ceased to exist as a 


* JowTvd cj Toi 8«oUtf 18C3, p. tt. UU by Ur-lmno 

tb* loDovtn ol T»r» nwvrL 

* JJLAJ J9Ii, pp. ¥7-^ 

* 80* Hft lAc p, P9K 

frJ rtottng from 818 to 902. Sew fioekhin 

IMT* V ti* p. 08, aad BialieD bt JJt A fi J830, tm. 44011. Bat tba 

bmty d m WM mod* io bl» ndgn. 

* ElAa-d*rma. 

* Bat •** for other ueoant* Eocklifll {Lift efiU BuidU), p 128. AaeorUu to 
Cboia* d* KtW* 1 Ubka (h* data ol Uu pa».toticB vm 8W. 
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united kingdom and was divided among clans and chieftains 
This was doubtless connected with the collapse of Tibetan 
power m the Tanm basin, but whether as effect or cause it is 
hard to say The persecution may have had a pohtical motive : 
Lang-dar-ma may have thought that the nse of monastic 
corporations, and their right to own land and levy taxes were 
a menace to unity and militaiy eflSciency But the pohtical 
confusion which followed on his death was not due to the 
tnnmphant restoration of Lamaism Its recoveiy was slow The 
mtei'val durmg which Buddhism almost disappeared is estimated 
by native authorities as from 73 to 108 years, and its subsequent 
revival is treated as a separate period called phyi-dar or later 
diffusion m contrast to the sna-dar or earher diffusion The 
silence of ecclesiastical histoiy dunug the tenth centuiy con- 
firms the gravity of the catastrophe^ On the other hand the 
numerous translations made m the ninth century were not lost 
and this mdicates that there were monasteries to preserve them, 
for instance Samye 

At the beginning of the eleventh centmy we hear of foreign 
monks ainvmg from various countries The chromcles^ say that 
the chief workers m the new diffusion were La-chen, Lo-chen, 
the royal Lama Ye^es Hod and Ati^a The first appears to have 
been a Tibetan but the pupil of a teacher who had studied m 
Nepal Lo-chen was a Kasbmin and several other Kashnim 
Lamas are mentioned as working m Tibet Yeses Hod was a 
king or chieftain of mNa-ns in western Tibet who is said to 
have been disgusted with the debased Tantnsm which psissed 
as Buddhism He therefore sent young Lamas to study m India 
and also mvited thence learned monks The eminent Bharma- 
pala, a monk of Magadha who was on a pilgi image m Nepal, 
became his tutor Ye^es Hod came to an unfortunate end He 
was taken captive by the Raja of Garlog, an enemy of Buddhism, 
and died m prison It is possible that this Raja wels the ruler 
of Garhwal and a Mohammedan The pohtical histoiy of the 
period is far from clear, but evidently there were numerous 
Buddhist schools m Bengal, Kashmir and Nepal and numerous 
learned monks ready to take up their residence m Tibet This 

1 See the chronological table in WaddeU’s Buddhxsm, p 676 Not a single 
Tibetan event is mentioned between 899 and 1002 

* Pag Som Jon Zang Ed. Sarat Chandra Das, p 183 
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There is no evidence that Chinggiz was specially favourable 
to Buddhism His prmciple was one TCmg and one God^ and 
like other prmces of his race he thought of rehgions not as 
mcompatible systems but as different methods of worship of no , 
more importance than the different languages used m prayer. 
The destruction wrought by the Mongol conquerors has often 
been noticed, but they had also an ample, umfymg temper which 
deseives recogmtion China, Russia and Persia aU achieved a 
unity after the Mongol conquest which they did not possess 
before, and though this unification may be described as a protest 
and reaetion, yet but for the Mongols and their treatment of 
large areas as units it would not have been possible The Mings 
could not have united China before the Yuan dynasty as they 
did after it 

Tn spite of some statements to the contrary there is no proof 
that the early Mongols mvaded or conquered central Tibet, but 
Khubdai subdued the eastern provmces and through the 
Lamaist hierarchy established a special connection between 
Tibet and his dynasty This connection began even m the time 
of his predecessor, for the head Lama of the Sakya monasteiy 
commonly known as Sakya Pandita (or Sa-skya-pan-cen) was 
summoned to the Mongol Court m 1246-8, and cured the 
Emperor of an illness^ This Lama was a man of great learning 
and influence He had received a double education both secular 
and rehgioua, and was acquamted with foreign languages The 
favourable impression which he created no doubt facihtated the 
brilliant achievements of his nephew and successor, who is 
commonly known as Bashpa or Pagspa® 

Khubilai Khan was not content with the vague theism of 
Central Asia and wished to give his rude Mongols a definite 
rehgion with some accessories of hterature and manners 
Confucianism was clearly too scholastic for a fightmg race and 
we may surmise that he rejected Chnstiamty as distant and 

1 Tegn or Heaven Tlus monotheism common to the ancient Chinese, Turks 
and Mongols did not of course exclude the worship of spirits 

* Guyuk was Khagan at this time but the Mongol History of Sanang Setsen 
(bchmidt, p 3) says that the Lama was summoned by the Khagan Godan It seems 
that Godan was never Khagan, but as an influential prmce he may have sent the 
summons. 

* hPhagspa (corrupted m Mongol to Bashpa) is merely a title equivalent to 
Ayra m Sanskrit His full style was hPhagspa bLo gros rgyal mthsan 
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a square foim of the Tibetan letters^, wntten not m horizontal 
but in vertical lines But the expenment was not successful. 
The characters were neither easy to write nor graceful, and after 
Pagspa’s death his invention fell into disuse and was replaced 
by an enlarged and modified form of the Uigur alphabet This 
had already been employed for wiitmg Mongol by Sakya 
Pandita and its definitive form for that purpose was elaborated 
by the Lama Chos-kyi-bod-zer m the reign of Khubdai’s 
successor This alphabet is of i\ramaic ongm, and had already 
been utilized by Buddhists for wntmg rehgious works, so its 
apphcation to Mongol was merely an extension of its general 
currency m Asia 

Pagspa also supermtended the preparation of a new edition 
of the Tnpitaka, not m Mongol but m Chinese Among the 
learned editors were persons acquamted with Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Tibetan and Uigur An mterestmg but natural feature of this 
edition IS that it notes whether the various Chinese texts are 
found m the Tibetan Canon or not 

Khubilai further instituted a bureau of fine arts, the head of 
which was a Lama called Amko, skilled m both sculpture and 
pflintmg He and his Chinese pupil Liu Yuan mtroduced mto 
Peking various branches of Tibetan art such as Buddhist images 
of a special type, ornamental ironwork and gold tapestry The 
Chinese at this penod appear to have regarded Tibetan art as 
a direct importation from India® And no doubt Tibetan art 
was founded on that of Nepal which m its turn came from 
Bengal Miniature pamtmg is a characteristic of both But m 
later times the mdividuahty of Tibet, shown alike m its 
monstrous deities and its hfe-hke portraits of Lamas, imposed 
itself on Nepal Indian and Tibetan temples are not alike In 
the former there is httle pamtmg but the walls and pillars are 
covered with a superabundance of figures caived m rehef m 
Tibet pictures and pamted banners are the first thing to strike 
the eye, but caivmgs m rehef are rare 

It IS hard to say to what extent the Mongols beyond such 

1 It IS given in Isaac Taylor’s The Alphabet, vol n p 336 See also J BAS 
1910, pp 1208-1214 

~ E g see the Tisastvnstik, a sfitra in a Turkish dialect and Uigur characters 
found at Turfnn and published in Bibliotheca Buddhtca, xn 
^ See Kokkn, No 311, 1916, Tibetan Art in China 
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the status quo. In the time of Khnbilai the pnmacy of Sakya 
-was a reahty seventy years later >Sakya was only one among 
several great monastencs 

The advent of the Mmg dynasty comcided with the birth of 
Tsong-kha-pa^, the last refoimer of Lamaism and orgamzer of 
the Church as it at present exists The name means the man of 
the omon-bank, a valley near the monastery of Kumbum m the 
distnct of Amdo, which hes on the western frontiers of the 
Chinese provmce of Kansu He became a monk at the age of 
seven and from the hair cut ofip when he received the tonsure is 
said to have sprung the celebrated tree of Kumbum which bears 
on its leaves wondrous marlongs^ According to the legend, his 
birth and infancy were attended by miracles He absorbed 
mstruction from many teachers and it has been conjectured that 
among them were Roman Cathohe missionaries® In early man- 
hood he proceeded to Tibet and studied at Salcya, Dikimg and 
finally at Lhasa His reading convmced him that Lamaism as 
he found it was not m haimony with the scriptures, so ^vlth the 
patronage of the secular rulers and the support of the more 
earnest clergy he successfully executed a thorough and per- 
manent work of refoim This took visible shape m the Gelugpa, 
the sect presided over by the Grand Lama, winch acquired such 
paramount importance m both ecclesiastical and secular matters 
that it IS justly termed the Established Church of Tibet It may 
also be convemently termed the Yellow Church, yellow bemg 
its special colour particularly for hats and girdles, in opposition 
to the red or unrefonned sects which use red for the same 
purpose Tsong-kha-pa’s reforms took two principal hnes 
Firstly he made monastic discipline stricter, msistmg on cehbacy 
and frequent set vices of prayer secondly he greatly reduced, 
although he did not annihilate, the tantnc and magical element 

1 The Tibetan orthography is bTsoii (or Tson) kha pa He was caUed rJe rm- 
^ Che bLo bzah-grags pa m Tibetan and liya maharatna Sumatiklrti m Sansknt. 
The Tibetan orthography of the monasteiy is sKu-hbum or hundred thousand 
pictures See, for accounts of his hfe, Sarat Chandra Das in J ^ S 5 1882, pp 
63-67 and 127 Huth, Buddhismus %n der Mongolet, n pp 175 g 
^ ^ difference of statement as to whether these marlnnga are images 

of Isong-kha-pa or Tibetan characters Hue, though no Buddhist, thought them 
miraculous See his Travels rn Tartary, vol ru chap n See also Rookbill, Land oj 
the Lamas, p 67, and Pilchnor, Das Kloster Kumbum, chap vi. 

» But the tradition mentioned by Hue that he was instructed by a long nosed 
stranger from the west, has not been found m any Tibetan biography 
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mKVias-grub-rje founded the monastery of Tashdhunpo and 
became its abbot, being accepted as an mcamation of the Buddha 
j^mitabha He was eighth m the senes of mcamations, which 
henceforth were locah7ed at Tashilhunpo, but the first is said 
to have been Subhfiti, a disciple of Gotama, and the second 
Manju^nlnrti, hmg of the coimtiy of ^ambhala^ 

The abbot of Tashilhunpo became the second personage m 
the ecclesiastical and pohtical hierarchy The head of it was the 
prelate commonly Imown as the Grand Lama and resident at 
Lhasa Greden-dub^, the nephew of Tsong-kha-pa, is reckoned 
by common consent as the first Grand Lama (though he seems 
not to have borne the title) and the first mcamation of Avalolata 
as head of the Tibetan Church® The Emperor Ch'eng Hua 
(1366-1488) who had occasion to fight on the borders of Tibet 
confiimed the position of these two sees as superior to the eight 
previously recogm7ed and gave the occupants a patent and seal 
From this time they bore the title of rGyal-po or king 

It was about this time that the theoiy of successive mcama- 
tions ^ which IS characteristic of Lamaism was developed and 
defined At least two ideas are combmed m it The first is that 
divme persons appear m human form This is common m Asia 
from India to Japan, especially among the peoples who have 
accepted some foim of Hindu rehgion The second is that m a 
school, sect or church there is real contmmty of life In the 
iinreformed sects of Tibet this was accomplished by the simple 
prmciple of heredity so that cehbacy, though nndemably 
correct, seemed to snap the thread But it was reunited by the 
theoiy that a great teacher is reborn m the successive occupants 
of hm chair Thus the historian T&ran&tha is supposed to be 
reborn m the hierarchs of Urga But frequently the hereditaiy 
soul IS identified with a Buddha or BoHhiRattva, as m the great 

^ See for a list of the Lamas of Tashilhunpo and their hves J A S B 1882, pp 
15-62 The third mcamation was Ahhayahara Gupta, a celebrated Bengah Pandit 
who flourished m the reign of Kflmap&Ia This appears to have been about 1076— 
1116, but there is considerable discrepancy m the dates given 
® See for his life J A /S jB 1882, p 24. 

® Tsong kha pa is not reckoned m this senes of mcamations, for firstly he was 
regarded as an mcamation of Mafijudri and secondly Geden dub was bom before 
his death and hence could not represent the spint which dwelt m him 

* Tibetan sPrul-pa, Mongol K'hubilghan Both are translations of the Sansknt 
Nirmana and the root idea is not mcamation but transformation m an illusive 
form. 
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IChagan, the powerful chief of the Turned, became more nearly 
acquamted with Tibet, since some Lamas captured m a border 
fray had been taken to his Court After causing Chma much loss 
and trouble he made an advantageous peace and probably 
foimed the idea (which the Manchus subsequently proved to be 
reasonable) that if the Mongols were stronger they might repeat 
the conquests of Khubilai The Ming d3masty was clearly 
decadent and these mysterious priests of Thbet appeared to be 
on the upward grade^ They might help him both to become the 
undisputed chief of all the Mongol tribes and also to reconquer 
Peking So he sent an embassy to mvite the Grand Lama’s 
presence, and when it was not successful he followed it with a 
second 

The Grand Lama then accepted and set out on his travels 
with great pomp According to the stoiy he appeared to the 
astomshed Mongols m the gmse of Avalolata with four aims (of 
which two remained folded on his breast) and the imprmt of 
his horse’s hoofs showed the six mystic syllables om mam 'padme 
hum These wonders are so easily exphcable that they may be 
historical 

A great congregation was held near Lake Kokonor and 
Sanang Setsen records an mterestmg speech made there by one 
of his ancestors respectmg the relations of Church and State, 
which he compared with the sun and moon. The Lama bestowed 
on the Khagan high sounding titles and received himself the 
epithet Dalai or Talai, the Mongol word for sea, signifying 
metaphorically vast extent and profundity^ This is the ongm 
of the name Dalai Lama by which the Tibetan pontiff is com- 
monly known to Europeans The hierarchy was divided mto 
four classes parallel to the four ranlts of Mongol nobles the use 
of meat was restricted and the custom of killing men and horses 
at fiinera|s forbidden The observance of Buddhist festivals was 
made compulsoiy and native idols were destroyed, but the 


Natimlly the narrative is not told without miraoulous emheUishment, in- 
0 u mg e singular story that Altan who suffered from the gout used to put his 
feet eve^ month into the ripped up body of a man or horse and bathe them in the 
warm blood. Avalokita appeared to him when engaged m this inhuman cure and 
baae nim desiat and atone for his sins 

In Tibetan rGya mThso Compare the Chinese expression hai hang (sea 
measuTO) meaning capacious or broad mmded. The Khagan received the title of 
IHai thsans pa chen-po ecjmvalent to DivyamahabrahmS, 
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ddlics Tchich tboj represented were probabl} Identified vnth 
othcra in tho now pantheon Tho Onuid Lama Bpociall^ rccom 
meaidcd to tho Mongols tho womhip of tho Bluo RrohAkAln a 
ail trmod representation of ^iva standing on o figure of Ganc^a 
and ho left \dth them a priest who u as cstcunod an incarnation 
of MaDJuirf and for whom a tcmplo and monafltory wore built 
In Koku khoto 

Hu Holiness then relumed to Tibet, but when Alton Khagan 
died in 1C83 ho made a second tour in Mongolia in order to make 
sure of the alicgionco of the dott ehiofs Ho also received an 
embassy from the Chfncso Emperor Wan Li who conferred on 
him tho tamo titles that KhubUai had given to Pagapa Tho 
alHftnoo between tho Tibetans and Mongols was naturally dis- 
quieting to tho Ming dynasty and they sought to mtnlmito it by 
showing ertremo civility to the Lomas 

This Grand T-/>ma ^od ot tho ago of forty seven and It is 
signlfioant that tho next incarnation appealed in tho Mongol 
royal house being a great-grandson of Aitan KJjagan Until bo 
was fourteen ho lived in Mongolia and when ho moved to Lhasa 
a Tisma was appomted to bo his vicar and Primate of all 
Mongolia with reddcnco at Kuron or Urga* The prelates of this 
line ore considored as inoamatioos of tho historian Tiran&tha* 
In oommon langoago they boar tho name of rJo-btsun-dam pa 
but are also called Moidori Kiiutuktu that is incarnation of 
ilaitreya About this time tho Emperor of China issaed a 
decree which has ainco been respected that those hierarchs 
must be reborn in Tibet or In other words that they must not 
reappear in a Mongol family for fear of unitin g religion and 
patriotism too closely 

Loaang*, the fifth Grand lAma Is by ooTnmon oonflent tho 
most remarkable of the pontifical Hnn Ho estahliahed the right 
of himself and his suocessora— or os he might have said of 
hJmaelf in his suocetiive births — to tho temporal and ecclesiastical 
povereignty of Tibet ho built the Pofcola and ht* doalings with 

» The actnai Utscol of tUt tOwe temm to bo OrgS ond KoH. Tko I*m* t 

BUBO v«a leUa p* rOTK-nllua 

* Be fl hta hklory fai 1808 utd Bred Knas time hK^er to tJut hSun j* 
h*Te b*ea u hinv 

Thta k ut »bbjrwi*«nfl of hh m mum NeiKJboft bLo-«a rOym 

toTwo. Ntg-db«d k «n epithet xaeonfn^ «kx|!Mni. 


am. 
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the Mongols and the Emperor of China are of importance for 
general Asiatic history. 

From the seventeenth centui'y onwards there were four 
factors m Tibetan pohtics 

1 The Gelugpa or Yellow Church, veiy strong but anxious 
to become stronger both by mcreasmg its temporal power and 
by suppressmg other sects Its attitude towards Chinese and 
Mongols showed no prejudice and was dictated by pohcy. 

2 The Tibetan chiefs and people, on the whole respectful 
to the Yellow Church but not smgle-hearted nor forgetful of 
older sects averse to Chinese and prone to side with Mongols 

3 The Mongols, conscious of their imperfect civilization and 
anxious to improve themselves by contact with the Lamas As 
a nation they wished to repeat their past victories over China, 
and mdividual chiefs wished to make themselves the head of 
the nation People and prmces ahlce respected aU Lamas 

4 The Chinese, apprehensive of the Mongols and desirous 
to keep them tranquil, carmg httle for Lamaism m itself but 
patiently deteimmed to have a decisive voice m ecclesiastical 
matters, smce the Church of Lhasa had become a pohtical power 
m their border lands 

Lo-zang was bom as the son of a high Tibetan official about 
1616 and was educated m the Lepnng monastery under the 
supei vision of Chos-kyi-Gyal-tsan, abbot of Tashilhnnpo and a 
man of pohtical weight The conntiy was then divided mto 
Khamdo, Wu and Tsang, or Eastern, Central and Western 
Tibet, and m each provmce there ruled a king of the Phagmodu 
dynasty Tn Central Tibet, and specially at Lhasa, the Gelugpa 
was the estabhshed church and accepted by the Inng but m the 
other provinces there was much rehgious strife and the older 
sects were still predomina;nt About 1630 the regent of Tsang 
captured Lhasa and made himself sovereign of all Tibet He 
was a follower of the Sakya sect and his rule was a menace to 
the authority and even to the existence of the Yellow Church, 
which for some years snflFered much tribulation When the 
young Grand Lama grew up, he and his preceptor determmed 
to seek foreign aid and appealed to Gushi TChani This prmce 

1 The name la vanonaly written Qushi, Goshn, Gns’n, etc , and is said to 
stand for Gurufiri The name of the tribe also vanes Oirad and Oegeled are 
both found. 
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Lo-zang paid to Peking m 1662-3 He was treated as an inde- 
pendent sovereign and received from the Emperor a long title 
containing the phrase “Self-evi stent Buddha, Umversal Ruler 
of the Buddhist faith ” In return he probably undertook to use 
his influence with the Mongols to preseive peace and prevent 
raids on C5hina 

After his return to Tibet, he appears to have been a real as 
well as a nominal autocrat for his preceptor and Gushi Khan 
both died, and the new Manchu dynasty had its hands full. 
His chief adviser was the Desi^ or Pnme Minister, supposed to 
be his natural son In 1666 the great Emperor K'ang-hsi 
succeeded to the throne and shortly aftei wards the restlessness 
of the Mongol Prmces began to inspire the Chinese Court with 
apprehension In 1680 Lo-zang died but his death was a state 
secret It was apparently known m Tibet and an infant successor 
was selected but the Besi contmued to rule m Lo-zang’s name 
and even the Emperor of China had no certam knowledge of his 
suspected demise but probably thought that the fiction of his 
existence was the best means of keepmg the Mongols m order. 
It was not until 1696 that his death and the accession of a youth 
named Thsang-yang Gya-thso were made pubhc 

But the young Grand Lama, who owmg to the fiction that 
his predecessor was still ahve had probably been brought up 
less strictly than usual, soon began to mspire alarm at Peking 
for he showed himself wilful and mteUigent He wiote love 
songs which are still popular and his hcentious behaviour weis 
qmte out of harmony with the traditions of the holy see In 
1701, under jomt pressure from the Chinese and Mongols, he 
resigned hia ecclesiastical rights and handed over the care of 
the Church to the abbot of Tashilhnnpo, while retaining his 
position as temporal ruler But the Chinese stiU felt uneasy 
and m 1705 succeeded m mducmg him to undertake a journey 
to Peking When he got as far as Mongoha he died of either 
dropsy or assassmation The commander of the Oelot gamsons 
m Tibet was a friend of the Chinese, and at once produced a new 
rand Lama called Ye^es, a man of about twenty-five, who 
claimed to be the true remcamation of the fifth Grand Lama, 
the pretensions of the dissolute youth who had just died bemg 
thus set aside It smted the Chinese to deal with an adult, who 

^ sDe end. 
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own lives but killed the pnncipal rebels The Chinese then 
abohshed the office of Pnme Minister, increased their gaiiison 
and gave the Agents larger powers 

About 1768 the Grand Lama died and was succeeded by an 
infant called Jambal The real authority was "wielded by the 
Panchen Lama who acted as regent and was so influential that 
the Emperor Ch'ien-Lung insisted on his visitmg Peking^ He 
had a good reception and probably obtamed some promise that 
the government of Tibet would be left more m the hands of the 
Church but he died of smallpox m Peking and nothing came of 
his visit except a beautiful tomb and an epitaph wntten by the 
Emperor After his death a new comphcation appeared The 
prelates of the Red Church encouraged an mvasion of the 
Gurkhas of Nepal m the hope of crushing the Yellow Church 
The upshot was that the Chinese drove out the Gurkhas but 
detei mined to establish a more direct control The powers of 
the Agents were greatly mcreased and not even the Grand Lama 
was allowed the right of memonahzmg the throne, but had to 
report to the Agents and ask their orders 

In 1793 Ch'ien-Lung issued a remarkable edict regulatmg the 
appearance of mcamations which, as he obseived, had become 
simply the hereditaiy perqmsites of certam noble Mongol 
families He therefore ordered that when there was any question 
of an mcamation the names of the claimants to the distinction 
should be wiitten on shps of paper and placed m a golden bowl 
that a rehgious seivice should be held and at its close a name be 
drawn from the bowl m the presence of the Chinese Agents and 
the public The child whose name should be drawn was to be 
recognized as the true mcamation but required investiture by 
an imperial patent 

A period of calm followed, and when the Grand Lama died 
m 1804 the Tibetans totally neglected this edict and selected 
a child bom m eastern Tibet The Chinese Court, desirous of 
avoidmg unnecessary trouble, approved^ the choice on the 
ground that the infant s precocious abihty estabhshed his di"vme 

‘ See E Ludwig. The msxt of the Teshoo Lama to Peking. Tient^^m Presa, 1904 
See also J AS B 1882, pp 29-62 

= See the cunous edict of Chia Ch'mg translated by Waddell mJ BAS 1910, 
pp 69 ff The Chinese Government were disposed to discredit the sixth, seventh 
and eighth incarnations and to pass straight from the fifth Grand Lama to the 
ninth 
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a decree was issued deposing lum from his spiritual as well as 
his temporal powers and ordermg the Agents to seek out a new 
child by drawmg lots from the golden um This decree was 
probably vltra mres and certainly illogical, for if the Chinese 
Government recognized the Lama as an mcamation, they could 
not, EWJcording to the accepted theoiy, replace him by another 
mcamation before his death And if they regarded him as a 
false mcamation, they should have ordered the Agents to seek 
out not a child but a man bom about the time that the last 
Grand Lama died At any rate the Tibetans paid no attention 
to the decree 

The early deaths of Grand Lamas m the nineteenth centmy 
have naturally created a presumption that they were put out 
of the way and contemporaiy suspicion accused the regent m 
1838 There is no evidence that the deaths of the other three 
were regarded as unnatural but the earher Grand Lamas as well 
as the abbots of Tashilhimpo hved to a good age On the other 
hand the Grand Lamas of TJrga are said to die young If the 
pontiffs of some lines hve long and those of others die early, 
the inference is not that the life of a god mcamate is unhealthy 
but that m special cases special circumstances mterfere with it, 
and on the whole there are good grounds for suspectmg foul 
play But it IS mterestmg to note that most Europeans who 
have made the acquamtance of high Lamas speak m praise of 
their character and mteUigence So Manning (the fiiend of 
Charles Lamb) of the ninth Grand Lama (1811), Bogle of the 
Tashi Lama about 1778, Sven HeHm of his successor m 1907, 
and WaddeU of the Lama Regent m 1904 

The above pages refer to the history of Lamaism m Tibet 
and Mongoha It also spread to China, European Russia, Ladak, 
Sikbrnn and Bhutan In China it is confined to the north and 

presence is easily exphcable by the genuine enthusiasm of 
KhuMai and the encouragement given on pohtical grounds by 
the Ming and Manchu dynasties Further, several Mongol towns 
such as Kalgan and Kuku-khoto are within the limits of the 
eighteen provmces 

The Kalmnks who hve m European Russia are the descend- 
ants of tribes who moved westwards from Dzungaria m the 
seventeenth century Many of them left Russia and returned 
to the east m 1771, but a considerable number remamed behind, 



CHAPTER LI 

TIBET {continued) 

Thw Canon 

Tibet is so remote and rude a land that it is a surprise to learn 
that it has a voluminous hterature and further that much of 
this hterature, though not all, is learned and scholastic The 
explanation is that the national life was most vigorous m the 
great monasteries which were m close touch with Indian 
learning Moreover Tibetan became to some extent the Latm of 
the surrounding countries, the language of learning and rehgion 

For our purpose the principal worha are the two great 
collections of sacred and et^ifymg hterature translated mto 
Tibetan and Imowu as the Kanjur and Tanjur^ The first 
contains works esteemed as canomcal, mcludmg Tantras The 
second is composed of exegetical hterature and also of many 
treatises on such subjects as medicme, astronomy and grammar^ 
The two together correspond roughly speaking to the Chinese 
Tnpitaka, but are more bulky The canomcal part is smaller 
but the commentaries and miscellaneous wiitmgs more numerous 
There are also other differences due to the fact that the great 
hterary epoch of Tibet was m the ninth centuiy, whereas nearly 
three-quarters of the Chinese Tnpitaka had been translated 
before that date Thus the Kanjur appears to contam none® 
of the Abhidhamma works of the TTinayana and none of the 
great Nik&,yas as such, though smgle sfitras are entered m the 
catalogues as separate books Further there is only one version 
of the Vmaya whereas the Chinese Tnpitaka has five, but there 

^ The Tibetan orthography is bKah-hgyur (the translated command) and 
bsTan hgynr (the translated explanation) Vanous spellings are used by European 
i> filers such as Kah gjmr, Kandjour, Bkahgyur, etc Waddell iviites Kah gyur 
and Tan gyur 

- *• Though this distinction seems to hold good on the whole, yet it is not strictly 
observed- Thus the work called Uddna and coixespondmg to the Dhammapada is 
found in both the Kanjur and Tanjur 

® Nanjio’s catalogue states that a great many Abhidharma works m Chinese 
agree wath Tibetan, but their titles are not to be found m Csoma’s analysis of the 
Kanjur Thcj may however be in the Tanjur, which is less fully analyzed. 
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II The second division is known as ^er-chin^, corre- 
sponclmg to the Prajn^-paramita and m the estimation of the 
Tibetans to the Ahhidharma It is said to have been first 
collected by Kasyapa and to represent the teaching dehvered 
by the Buddha in his fifty-first year This section appears to 
contain nothing but versions, longer or shorter, of the Prajna- 
paramita, the hmit of concentration being reached by a text in 
which the Buddha explains that the whole of this teaching is 
comprised in the letter A As m China and Japan, the Vajrac- 
chedikS, (rDo-rJe-gCod-pa) is veiy popular and has been prmted 
m many editions 

ill The third division is called Phal-chen, eqmvalent to 
Avatamsaka Beckh treats it as one work m six volumes with 
out subdivisions Peer gives foity-five subdivisions, some of 
which appear as separate treatises m the section of the Chinese 
Tnpitaka called Hua Yen^ 

IV The fourth division called dTCon-brtsegs or Ratnaldita 
agrees closely with the similar section of the Chinese Tnpitaka 
but consists of only forty-eight or forty-five sutras, accorrlmg 
to the edition® 

V The fifth section is called mT)o, eqmvalent to Sfitra In 
its narrower sense mDo means sutras which are miscellaneous 
in so far as they do not fall mto special classes, but it also com- 
prises such important works as the Lahta-vistara, LankHvatSra 
and Sadflhaima-pundarika Of the 270 works contamed m this 
section about 90 are 'prima facie identical with works m the 
Ching division of the Chinese Tnpitaka and probably the 
identity of many others is obscured by shght changes of title 
An mterestmg pomt m the mBo is that it contams several 
sutras translated from the Pah^, viz Nos 13-26 of vol xxx, 

^ Stnotly Ser-phym. 

® WaddeU m Astatic Quarterly, 1912, -Jr^xiv p 98, renders the title as Vata 
sangha, which probably represents Avataipsaka Sarat Chandra Das, sub voce, 
says Phal ohen sde-pa=Mahasanghika 

® The statements of Nanjio as to “deest in Tibetan” are not quite accurate as 
regards the edition in 108 volumes Compare his catalogue with Booth’s 

* This statement made by such scholars as Feer {Anal du Kanjour, p 288) and 
Roctbill {TJddna, p x) is of great weight, but I have not found in their works 
any quotation from the Tibetan translation saymg that the ongmal language was 
not SauRlmt and the titles given by Feer are m Sanskrit not m Pah, I presume it 
13 not meant that the Tibetan text is a translation from a Sanskrit text which 
corresponds with the Pah text known to us. In Beckh’s catalogue of the edition m 
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nine of Trhloh arc taten from tie collection known as Pantts. 
The names and dates of the tmnslators are not given but the 
existenoe of these translations probably indicates that a know 
ledge of Pah lingered on in Hagadha later than Is goneraJly 
supposed. It wfll also bo remembered that about a p 1000 
At!^ though a Tantdst, atndied in Banna and presumably 
come in contact with Pah literature Rocklifll notes that the 
Tanjur contains a commentary on the Lotus SAtra written by 
Pnthivibandha, a monk from Ceylon and Pali manuscripts have 
been found In Nepal^ It is p<»sible that ^inhfllese may have 
brought Pall books to northern India and given them to Tibetans 
whom they met there 

VL The sixth division fa called Uyaig bdas or Nirvftpa, 
meaning the description of the death of the Buddha which also 
forms a Bpeei&l section in the Chinese Tnpitaka Here it con 
slsti of only one woA apparently corresponding to Nanjio H3* 

Vn The seventh and last section is called rGyud* or 
Tontra. It ooasista of twenty two volumes confining about 
8CH) treatises Between thirty and forty ore prune /acts identical 
with treatises comprised in the Chinese IVipltaka and perhaps 
further «ram?nation might greatly increase the number for the 
titles of these books are often long and capable of modiBoatiom 
Still it is probable that the major part of this literature was either 
deliberately rejected by the Chinese or was composed at a period 
when rehgious interoourse had become languid bet^suen India 
and Chma but was stHl Active between India and Ubet. From 
the titles it appears that many of these works are Brahmanio 
in spirit rather than Buddhist thus wo have the hlahAgai^apati 
tantra, the MahAkAlft-tantm, and m^ny others. Among the 
bettor known Tantraa may be mentioned the Arya-mAfijnirt 
mflla tantra and the Srt Guhya Samaja* both highly praised 
by Csoma de K5r5a but peffhape more Important is the Tantra 
103 tdIbb w Utt kuat titlM OMvr to Ute IV^lUUpinadUL bat vJtboat aajr 

littt the wuA 4 ATS tnoAktod froa PUL Bee p. li; utd Fw 

pp. SSS 1L 

' Uft 0f a« p. t£4, Aod JJLA^ 1899 p. 421 

' k Mother abw Ut fStiA on Uw eMo* Mbjeot ta tbe mPo •Mtioe d the 
Kulnt, Fmx, p, 247 In the edltioa oC 108 TohoD^ the irbols eeetlOD k tnoor 
pentad tn Um ntDo, Beehh, p. IS. 

* 7b TOnl origin TIj (o mens ^ h fn 

* Appemt^ Bot the aeme m tlie T tklft»,nnhyfcm mHos Gnh^ 
deeodbed hj B. SQtn, Sk Buk LO. p. tSL 
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on winch the KS-lacakra system is founded It is styled Para- 
madibuddha-uddhnta-M-kalacakra and there is also a com- 
pendium givmg its essence or TTndaya 

The Tanjur is a considerably larger collection than the 
Kanjur for it consists of 226 volumes but its contents are 
imperfectly known A portion has been catalogued by Palmyr 
Cordier It is known to contam a great deal of relatively late 
Indian theology such as the works of A^vaghosha, Nagarjuna, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, and other Mahayamst doctors, and also 
secular hterature such as the Meghaduta of K.&.hdasa, together 
With a multitude of works on logic, rhetoric, grammar and 
medicme^ Some treatises, such as the Udana^ occur m both 
collections but on the whole the Tanjur is clearly mtended as 
a thesaurus of exegetical and scientific hterature, science bemg 
considered, as m the middle ages of Europe, to be the hanflmaid 
of the Church Grammar and lexicography help the under- 
standing of scripture medicme has been of great use m estab- 
hshing the influence of the Lamas secular law is or should be 
an amplification of the Church’s code hiRtoiy compiled by 
sound theologians shows how the true faith is progressive and 
tnumphant art and ntual are so near together that their 
boundaries can hardly be delimitated Talnng this view of the 
world, we find m the Tanjur all that a learned man need know® 

It 18 divided mto two parts, mT)o (Sutra) andrGyud (Tantra), 
besides a volume of hymns and an mdex The same method of 
division 18 really apphcable to the Kanjur, for the Tibetan Dulva 
is httle more than a combmation of Sutras and Jatakas and 
sections two, three, four and six of the Eanjur are collections of 
special sutras Tn both compilations the tantnc section appears 
to consist of later books expounding ideas which are further 
from the teaching of Gotama than the Mahayamst siitras 

^ See notices of these m four articles by Satiicandra VidvabhilBhaon la. J A 8 
Bmg 1907 

® I e the Dhammapada, 

Huth 8 analysis of vols 117-124 of the Tanjur {Sitzungsber Kdn Preiiss Akad 
TFws Berlin, 1896) shows that they contain inter aha eight works on Sanskrit 
hterature and philology besides the Meghadflta, nine on medicine and alchemy with 
commentanes, fourteen on astrology and divination, three on chemistry (the com 
position of incense), eight on gnomic poetry and ethics, one enoyolopaadia, six lives 
of the Samts, six works on the Tibetan language and five on pamtmg and fine art 
Cordier gives further particulars of the medical works m BE F EO 1903, p 604 
They molude a veterinary treatise 
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To the great majority of woiis in both colleotionfl is prefixed 
a title which gives the SannViit name first in transcription and 
then in translation for instance * In Sansknt GStralaVnhana in 
Tibetan Ri moi mthsan fild’ * Hence there is nsoally no donbt 
as to what the Tibetan trennlationa profess to bo Sometimes 
however the headmgs are regrettably brief The Vinaya for 
instance appears to be introduced with that simple super 
aonption and with no indication of the school or locality to 
which the text belonged. 

Although the titles of books are given In SAnnkrit, yet all 
Indian proper nn.mes which have a meaning (as most have) are 
taranalated. Thns the nsme Bro^a (signifying a measure and 
roughly equivalent to such an English name as Dr BosheH) is 
render^ by Bre-bo a siimlar measure In Tibetan. This habit 
greatly Increases the difficulty of reading Tibetan texts The 
txantORtore apparently dcairod to give a Tibetan equivalent for 
every word and even for every part of a word so os to make clear 
the etymology os well as the meaning of the sacred ongioal The 
learned language thus produced moat have varied greariy from 
the vernacular of every penod but Sts slavish fidelity makes 
it poeeihle to reconstruct the original SaniiVHt with tolerable 
certainty 

I have already mentioDod the preeeoce of translutiona from 
the Pali. There are also a few from the Chinese* which appear 
to be of no specifll Importance One work is translated from the 
Bre xa language which was perhaps spoken m the modem 
C3git* and another from the language of Ehotan^ Some works 
in the Blanjur have no Sanskrit titles and are perhaps original 
oompoeitiona in Tibetan The Tanjur appears to contain Tnany 
such. 

But the Kanjor and Tanjur as a whole reproeent the 
literature approved by the late Buddluam of Bengal certain 
rooiiiiblanoes to the arrangement of the Chinese Tripitaka 

* Sm Utk tn Lufer*! e^tku. 

* 8ee Few Le. for pp, tgj t48, 

* Bee Peer U. p. 544, and Lanf® Pie Bna* tn r'ewij Poo llilOS. 

It k mU that King Ba^oae-tHa of Bnzah* or Doaha tnulated (I vUt date) tbe 
MUk-Tantia and Vjikhyi-Taatra Into the Ungoat* erf hk ooontiT See 

IBSi, p. 11. BetU) ftate* that loar vorka hare tltlei ta att» in Bnia and 

oae faj Tartar (Enr-gTi ikad-dn). 

* Lanfsr did. p. 4. 
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suggest that not only new sutras but new classifications of 
sutras had replaced the old Pitakas and Agamas The Tibetan 
Canon being later than the Chinese has lost the Abhidharma and 
added a large section of Tantras But both canons recognize 
the divisions known as Prajna-paramita, Ratnakuta, Avatam- 
saka, and Mahapanmrvana as separate sections The Ratnakuta 
IS clearly a collection of sutras equivalent to a small Nikaya^ 
This IS probably also true of the voluminous Prajna-paramita m 
its various editions, but the divisions are not commonly treated 
as separate works except the Vajracchedika The imperfectly 
known Avatamsaka Sutra appears to be a similar collection, 
since it IS described as discourses of the Buddha pronounced at 
eight assembhes^ The Mahaparmuv&na Sutra though not 
nominally a collection of sutras (at least m its Pah foim) is 
unique both m subject and structure, and it is easy to under- 
stand why it was put in a class by itself 

The translation of all this hterature falls mto three periods, 
(i) from the seventh centuiy until the reign of Ralpachan m the 
ninth, (u) the reign of Ralpachan, and (m) some decaxies foUowmg 
the aiiival of Ati^a m 1038 In the first period work was sporadic 
and the translations made were not always those preserved m 
the Kanjur Then mi Sanbhota, the envoy sent to India m 616 
IS said to have made rendermgs of the Karanda Vyfiha and 
other works (but not those now extant) and three items m the 
Tanjur are attributed to himi The existence of early transla- 
tions has been confirmed by Stem who discovered at Endere 
a Tibetan manuscript of the ^ahstambhasutra which is said not 
to be later than about 740 a d ® The version now found m the 
Kanjur appears to bearevision and expansion of thlsearher text 
A few translations from Chinese texts are attributed to the 
reign of Khn-gtsug-lde-btsan (706-765) and Rockhill calls 
attention to the mterestmg statement that he sent envoys to 
India who learned Sanskrit books by heart and on their return 
reproduced them m Tibetan If this was a common habit, it 
may be one of the reasons why Tibetan translations sometimes 


See Nanjio, No 87, and Peer, I c pp 208-212, but the two works may not be 
the same The Tibetan seems to be a collection of 46 shtras 
* Rockhill, l,c p 212 

® Stem, Anctent Khotan, pp 426-9 and App B See also PeUiot mBEFEO 
1908, pp 607 ff 
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show differcncci m length, ftrmngcmeni and oven subject matter 
when compared vrith Sansknt and C3iincso versions bearing 
the »amo name During the roign o! Khri sroh Ido-btsan and the 
visit of PsHmft-fiambhava (which began in aj) 747 according 
to the traditional chronology) the number of translations began 
to increase Two worts ascribed to Iho king and ono to the saint 
are included in tbo canon but tho moat proUfio writer and 
translator of this period was Komalaina Boventoen of bis 
original works are preserrod In tho Tanjor and ho translated 
part of the Rat^iaVflta Tho great period of translation — tho 
Augustan ago of Tibet as it Is often called — was beginning and 
a sedid foundation was laid by oompocing two dictionaries con 
tajning a oohection of Sauakrit Buddhist terms* 

The Augustus of Hbot was Kalpachan who ruled In the ninth 
century, though Tibetan and Chtnrjw chroniolcs are not in 
accord aa to hii exact date Ho summoned from Kashmir and 
India msny celebrated doctors who with tho holp of native 
jkvrtstaata took seriouaiy in band tbo busmoas of Tundeting Ibo 
canon into Tibetan. They revised the taiiUng translations and 
added many more of tb^ own It Is probable that at least 
half of tho works now contained in the Knnjnr and Tanjur wero 
translated or revised at this time and that the addition* mado 
later woto chiefly Tantroa (rGyud) On the otheir hand it is also 
probable that many tantrio translations ascribed to this epoch 
axe really later* The most prolific of Halpachan s translators 
was Jmamitra a pandit of Kashmir described as belonging to 
the ValbbA^hifea school who translated a large part of the 
Vinaya and many sdtras* Among the many Tibetan essistante 
Ye see-fido and Dptl brTbegs are perhaps those most frequently 
mentioned. These Tibetan translators are commonly deeonbed 
by the title of lo-tsa-TO, A* in China tho nsual prooedoro seems 
to have been that an Indian pandit explained the sacred text 
to a native The latter then wrote it down but whereas in China 
he generally paraphrased whoteveo- he understood, in Tibet he 
endeavoured to teproduoe it with laborious fidelity 

* to P«r(A»i/jtK,ii. 3»)Tn><rt*ahktod*nj«Ut« that fttthU epoch 

kiin* pxtAIhitwi tltt ti«Ml Kcb ci more » t*w Uatrio wAm. 

» Nornm™ .L«U uo tbo waibed to StrrtJfiidffT* ud Db.m, both of 
K iWl »i4 to th* ladUn YidyUanipclii jjjd B«r«iJrtbodhl. 

2S 
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The language of the translations, which is now the accepted 
form of literaiy Tibetan, appears to have been an archaic and 
classical dialect even m the early days of Tibetan Buddhism, 
for it IS not the same as the language of the secular documents 
datmg from the eighth century, which have been found m 
Turkestan, and it remains unchanged m the earhest and later 
translations It may possibly have been the sacred language of 
the Bonpo^ priests 

-As narrated m the historical section Buddhism suffered a 
severe reverse with the death of Ralpachan and it was nearly 
a centuiy before a revival began This revival was distmctly 
tantiic and the most celebrated name connected with it is Ati^a 
According to Csoma de Koros’s chronology the Kalacakra 
system was introduced m 1026 and the eminent translator 
bLo-ldan-shes-rab^, a follower of Ati^a, was bom m 1057 It is 
thus easy to understand how durmg the eleventh centuiy a great 
number of tantnc works were translated and the published 
catalogues of the Kan]ur and Tanjur confirm the fact, although 
the authors of the translations are not mentioned so often as 
m the other divisions To Att^a is ascribed the revision of many 
works m the Tantra section of the Kanjur and twenty others 
composed by him are found m the Tnnjur® It is said that the 
definitive arrangement of the two collections as we know them 
was made by Bu-ston early m the thirteenth centuiy^ The 
Kanjur (but not the Tanjur) was translated mto Mongol by 
order of Khutuktu Khagan (1601 1634) the last prmce of the 
Chakhar Mongols but a punted edition was first pubhshed by 
the Emperor K'ang-TTsi Though it is said that the Tan3ur was 
translated and pnnted by order of Chhen-Liing, the statement 
IS doubtful If such a translation was made it was probably 
partial and m manuscnpt^ 

^ Sea Fraucke va^JRAS 1914, pp 66-7 
® See Pander, PantJieon, No 30 
® Waddell, BvMhtsm, p 36, gives a bat of them 
It appears to me that there is some confusion between Brom ston, a disciple 
of Ati&i. who must have flourished about 1060 and Bu ston, who was bom m 1288 
Grunwedel says that the latter is credited with the compilations of the Kanjur 
and Tanjur, but Rockhill {Lxfe of the Buddha, p 227) descnbes Bu ston as a disciple 
of Atfsa 

® See Huth, Geschichie des Budd in der Mongols, 291, and Laufer, “Skizze der 
Mongohschen Literatur” (m Keleli Szemk, 1907), p 219 Also PeUiot mJ A 1914, 
u. pp 112-3 
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TIBET {continued) 

DoOTRTiraS OF Tmivtatsm 

TjAatatsm may be defined as a mixture of late Indian Buddhism 
(which IS itself a mixture of Buddhism and Hmdmam) with 
various Tibetan practices and behefs The prmcipal of these are 
demonophobia and the worship of human bemgs as mcamate 
deities Demonophobia is a compendious expression for an 
obsession which victimwes Chinese and Hindus to some extent 
as well as TibetanSj namely, the conviction that they are at all 
times surrounded by fierce and temble bemgs against whom 
they must protect themselves by all the methods that rehgion 
and magic can supply This is merely an acute form of the 
World-Wide behef that aU nature is animated by good and bad 
spirits, of which the latter bemg more aggressive require more 
attention, but it assumes startlingly conspicuous foims m Tibet 
because the Church has enlisted all the forces of art, theology 
and philosophy to aid m this war agamst demons The externals 
of Tibetan worship suffer much from the idea that benevolent 
deities assume a teiiible guise m order to strike fear mto the 
hosts of evili The helpers and saviours of mankind such as 
Avalokita and TS.ra are often depicted m the shape of ragmg 
fiends as hideous and revoltmg as a fanciful brush and distorted 
bram can pamt them The idea mspirmg these monstrous images 
is not the worship of cruelty and terror, but the hope that evil 
spirits may be kept away when they see how awful are the 
powers which the Church can summon Nevertheless the result 
is that a Lama temple often looks like a pandemomum and 
meetmg house for devil-worship, an Olympus tenanted by 
Gorgons, Hydras and Funes It is only fan to say that Tibetan 
art sometimes represents with success gods and samts m atti- 
tudes of repose and authority, and has produced some striking 

Q Shingon sect m Japan depict benevolent deities m a raging form, Fnnnu 

ee okka, No 292, p 68 The idea goes back to India where the canons of sacred 
art recognwe that deities can be represented m a pacific {6anta or saumya) or m a 
temfio (ugra or raudra) form See Gopmath Rao, Hindu Iconography, voL i p 19, 
and Tol n of the same for a lengthy description of the aspects of Siva 
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portialta' btit ita most markod feature (which it Bharos with 
Uterature) is a morbid love of the monstrotw and temhle a 
perpetual endeavour to portray fiends surroraided with every 
droamstance of horror and still more appalling deities all ejres 
beads and limbs wreathed with fire dHnHng blood from skulls 
and trampling prostrate creatures to death beneath their feet 
Probably the wild and ^tastio landscapes of Tibet the awful 
suggestions of the spectral mists the real terrors of precipice 
de«^ and storm have wrought for ages upon the minds of 
those who live among them 

TiVft domonophobia the worship of incaniate deities is 
common m casteni Asia but here it acquires an extent and 
intensity tmWnown elsewhere The 'nbotans show a strange 
power of organlwvtion in dealing with tbesupernatmuL In India 
Inoarnations have usually been rooognired post-mortem and as 
inoaloulable manifestations of the spirit* But at least sinoe the 
seventeenth oentury the T^maa have accepted them as part of 
the Church a daily round and administrative work. The practices 
of ShamAnlsm probably prepared the way for m hia mystio 
fromdee the Shaman is temporarfly inhabited by a god and the 
extreme ease with which distinguished persons are turned mto 
gods or Bodhisattvas m China and Japan is another manilcets 
tiou of the same spirit. An ondont inscription* applies to the 
kings of Tibet the word hphntl which is also used of the Grand 
Trfimas and means that a deity is transformed or as we say 
incarnate m a human person The Yellow Church officially 
rocognlr«i< the Emperor of Chins as an inoaniation of MaCjuArl 
and the Mongols believed the Tsar of Rnwrin to be an inoanmtion 
of the White TtLrfL 

The aHmirtures roceivod by Buddhism In Tibet are not alien 
to Indian thought They received an unusual emphasis bnt India 
provided terrible deitiea, like KAU with her attendant fiends 
and also the idea that the divme embodies Itaelf in human 
peraouahtica or special manifestations Thus 'Kbetan Buddhism 
is not so much an amslgam as a phase of medieval Hindu 

* tH in Zw{ia.fi 9 . 140 «t IlgOohfk fif 54. 

* But tltsTft li 11111 • b« 9 dtt*py fnMmstioo o 4 Gueia oetr Foou, wtkh 
!a tbo •moteeatb oentorj Sea At%*l*e fUtanrekst, m. SSL 

* See WeAWI iaJTiAR 1900 p, 04L 

* 6eee.f 1SS2, p. 41 ^M8T>jembli& FvrinAtlMctAtea tLeiUefljoid 

liret In See J BvtUfcwi Ttxi SoeUtf I8 W toL n. pert n. p. 3S. 
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religion disproportionately developed in some directions The 
Lamas have acquired much the same status as the Brahmans 
If they could not make themselves a hereditary caste, they at 
least enforced the prmciple that they are the necessary mter- 
medianes between gods and men Though they adopted the 
monastic system of Buddhism, they are not so much monks as 
pnests and ghostly warriors who understand the art of fightmg 
with demons 

Yet Tibet bke Japan could assimilate and transform as well 
as borrow The national and ongmal element m Lamaism be- 
comes plam when we compare Tibet with the neighbourmg land 
of Nepal There late Indian Buddhism simply decayed under an 
overgrowth of Brahmamsm In Tibet it acquired more life and 
character than it had m its native Bengal This new character 
has something monstrous and fantastic m government as well 
as art the magic fortresses of the Snowland, peopled by pnests 
and demons, seem uncanny homes for plam mortals, yet 
Lamaism has the strength belongmg to all genuine expressions 
of national character and it clearly smts the Tibetans and 
Mongols The oldest known form of Tibetan rehgion had some 
of the same charactenstics It is called Bon or Pon It would 
be outside my provmce to discuss it here, but even when first 
heard of it was more than a rude form of animism In the eighth 
centuiy its hierarchy was sufficiently strong to oppose the 
mtroduction of Buddhism and it possibly contamed a pre- 
buddhist stratum of Iraman ideas^ In later times it adopted 
or tra'^eatied Buddhist dogma, ntual and hterature, much as 
Taoism did in China, but still remamed a repositoiy of necro- 
mancy, magic, animal sacrifices, devd-dancmg, and such hke 
practices, which have m aU ages conupted Tibetan Buddhism 
though theoretically disapproved 

Of Tibetan Buddhism anterior to 747 there is httle to be 
said It consisted m the sporadic mtroduction of books and 
images from India and did not assume any national character, 
for it IS clear that m this period Tibet was not regarded as a 
Buddhist country The first phase deseivmg the name of 
Lamaism begins with the aiiival of Padma-Sambhava m 747 

^ See T oung Pao, 1908, p 13 For the Bon generally see also J A S Bengal, 
1881, p 187, Rookhill, Land of the Lamae, pp 217-218, and T'oung Pao, 1901, 
pp 24. 11 
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Tho Nying ma pa or Old School claims (o represent Ids teaching 
bat, os alrcadj mentioned tho rnnoos bccIb have interacted on 
ono another so much that their tenets aro hardly distmctlro 
Stni it is pretty clear that what Padma-Sombliavo brought with 
him was tho lato form of India Buddliism called Montrayiina 
cloecly allied to tho ChJn len of China and transported to 
Japan under tho nomo of Shlngon and also to the Buddliism of 
Jara as represented in (ho sculptures of Boroboedoer Tho For 
East felt shy of tho tontno element In this teaching whereas tho 
Hbclans exaggerated It bat tho doclnnal bams Is orcrywhero 
the same namely that Ibcro are firo celestial Buddhas of 
whom Voirocona is (ho principal and in somo sense tho origin 
These giro riso to celestial emanations femalo as well os male 
and to terrestrial reflexes such as SahyamunJ Among tho other 
features of Padma-Sombhara s teaching tho following may bo 
enumerated with more or leas certainty (a) A rcodmess to 
tolerate and Incorporate tho local cults of tho countries where 
ho preached (6) A free uso of spells (dhimpi) and magical 
figures (mondola) for tho purpose of subduing demons and 
acquiring supomatnral powers (e) Tho belief that b} such 
methods an adopt can not onJ^ summon a deity but ossumo his 
fonn and in fact bccomo thodolty (d) Tho worship of Amlt&hha 
among other deities and a belief in his paradise (e) Tho prO' 
oontation of otTonogs though not of flesh In sacrifioo* and tho 
pexformanco of ceremonies on behalf of departed souls, (/) Tho 
•worship of departed and perhaps of bnng tesohora His imago 
is a consplouous object of veneration in tho Nying ma pa soot 
but ho does not appear to have taught thodootrinoof hiorarohicol 
eucccasJon by incarnation Grflnwcdcl* bos pointed out that tho 
later corruptions of Buddhism In northern Indio, Tibet and 
Central Asia aro eonneoUd with tho personogea known as tho 
eighty four ‘MAhaanddhas or groat magicians Thoir appeoranco 
as shown in ploturcs Is that of Brnhrrutnio osootios rather than 
of Buddhist Bhikshus, but many of them bear names which aro 
not Indi a n . Thoir dates cannot be fixed at present and oppeor 

' offef bornt norfflofi bat tt b not qolle wbelber tbew mn 

«l«lrrd lirxm Uw lodbn uloptad by TtnUfa Bod^ihl®" or from TlbetJm *iid 
JIooxol otfe£m..iU. Sr*, for ft dmttfpUoa o< tbb oemoony iiorngeha, 

by tbe Bltbop ol 77onrfcth, pp, lOS-lli. 

* XflQotvw d** p. 40. 
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to cover a period from the early centuries of our era up to 
about 1200, so that they represent not a special movement but 
a contmuous tendency to import mto Buddhism very various 
currents of thought, north Indian, Iraman, Central A^ian and 
even Mohammedan 

The visit of Padma-Sambhava was followed by a period of 
rehgious activity which culminated m the ninth centiuy under 
King Ralpachan, but it does not appear that the numerous 
translations from Indian works made in this reign did more 
than supplement and amphfy the doctrme already preached 
But when after a lengthy echpse Buddhism was remstated m 
the eleventh centiny under the auspices of Ati^a and other 
foreign teachers we hear of something new, called the K&-lacakra^ 
system also known as the Vajray&na Pending the pubhcation 
of the KMacakra Tantra^, it is not easy to make definite state- 
ments about this school which presumably marks the extreme 
pomt of development or degeneration m Buddhism, but a 
persistent tradition connects it with a conntiy called ^ambhala 
or Zhambhala, translated m Tibetan as bDe-hbyun or source of 
happmess This countiy is seen only through a haze of myth' 
it may have been m India or it may have been somewhere 
m Central Asia, where Buddhism mmgled with Turlnsh ideas® 
Its kings were called Kuhka and the Tibetan calendar mtro- 
duced by Atisa is said to have come from it This fact and 
the meaning of the word Kfllacakra (wheel of time) suggest 
that the system has some connection with the Turkish cycle 
of twelve animals used for expressmg dates^ A legend® 
states that oSkyamiim promulgated the ELMacakra system m 
Orissa (Dh&nyakataka) and that Sucandra, long of Sambhala, 
havmg miraculously received this teaching wiote the Kalacakra 
Tantra m a prophetic spmt, although it was not published until 


^ Tibetan Dus kyi hkhor lo Mongol, Tsagun kiirdun 
Announced m the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 


See Pelhot, Qudgues transcnptions apparenties & OambhcOa dans les textes 

SnTf f p 73) for some conjectures Kuhka ifl 

1 ^ T ^ Ldan. Tibetan texts speak of books coming from 

Sambhala, see Laufer in T'oung Poo, 1913, p 696 

n dn P hi Snmpa’s chronology, J A S Bang 

^ 5 'h ^ Emperor seems to be simply a designation for a century 

Candra^Bhadra ^ is also (but apparently mcorrectly) called 
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905 A D This is really tbo approximate date of its compUotion 
and I can onl y add the following disjointed data* 

Tibetan authorities state that It wm Introduced into 
N&lsndl by a Pandit called TbJIu or Chilu and accepted by 
Narotapa who was then head of the University From MMondA 
it spread to T^bet. Manjufirildrtl king of Sambhala is said to 
have been an exponent of it and to have begun his reign 074 
years after the death of the Buddha But since bo Is also the 
second incarnation of the Ponchen Lama and since tbo fourth 
(Abhayaknra) lived about 1076, bo may really have been a 
historical character in the latter part of the tenth century Its 
promulgation la also ascribed to a personage called Siddha Plto 
It must bo lato for It la said to mention Islam and Mohammed 
It is perhaps connected with nntl mohammedan movements 
which looked to KoIU the futuro incarnation of Vishnu os their 
Messiah for Hindu tradition taj-s that Kalkl will bo bom in 
dambhalagrAma* Wo hear also of a Siddha called Tclopa or 
Tnilopa, who was a vigorous opponent of Islam The mythology 
of tho school la 'VTahnuite, not SiraitJo, and it is noticeable that 
the P&ncar&tra system wWoh had some connection with h nahmir 
lays stress on tho wheel or discus {calra or ndariaiui) of Vishnu 
which is said to bo the support of tho Univorso and tho mani 
fostation of Croativo will Tho K&lacakra la mentioned oa a 
special form of thla cosmic wbod having six spokes* 

The peculiar doctnno of tho Buddhist KAlacakra Is that there 
is an Adi Buddha^ or primordial Buddha God, from whom aH 
other Buddbfts arc derived It la posable that it reprooonta a 
lost effort of Central Asinn Buddhism to contend with Moshma, 
which instead of denying tho baaoe of Mohnmmcd e tooching 
tried to show that monotheism (like everything else) could bo 
foimd in Buddhism — a method of argument frequent in 
The doctnno of the Adi Buddha was not however now or really 

' Be* OiCoiredel. JltfOtohfU, p. 4L Sant Cfaudn Bu ia Bttc ISS2; 

p. 15> ftod Bit)} 1913, p. 31 bedog uiiuU of MirUer Artidet br rw>gf 

EOril^ 

* See EaU PotIaa. Vkhns rr xzir Bhif Par xn. IL IS, Aad NonnAa 

lnrmM./7J Alw Anfreeit, CW, CW. iStaut 

73A,84B. 

• See JuAroi h iJu PAwtnlir*, pp. lOO-lOO And 9flL 

See UiB artkla "Adi BaddbA** by Be Ia VtlUe Potmlo In HAttinei £ac*«, «/ 
mi JUUe*. 
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important For tho Tndian mind, it is implied m the dogma of 
the three bodies of Buddha, for the Sambhogakaya is practically 
an Tndian Deva and the Dharmakfi,ya is the pantheos or Brahma 
Under the influence of the Kalacakra the Lamas did not become 
theists m the sense pf worshippmg one supreme God but they 
identified with the Adi-Buddha some particular deity, vaiymg 
according to the sects Thus Samantabhadra, who usually ranks 
as a Bodhisattva that is as inferior to a Buddha was selected 
by some for the honour The logic of this is hard to explam but 
it is clearly analogous to the procedure, common to the oldest 
and newest phases of TTmdu rehgion, by which a special deity 
is declared to be not only all the other gods but also the umversal 
spirit^ It does not appear that the Kalacakra Tantra met with 
general acceptance It is unlmoivn m China and Japan and not 
well known m NepaU 

The Kalacakra adopted all the extravagances of the Tantras 
and provided the prmcipal Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with 
spouses, even givmg one to the Adi-Buddha himself^ Extra- 
ordinaiy as this is from a Buddhist pomt of view, it is httle more 
than the Hindu idea that the Supreme Bemg became male and 
female for the purpose of producmg the umverse But the 
general effect of the system on monastic and rehgious life was 
bad Cehbacy was not obseived, morals, disciphne and doctnne 
a 1 e deteriorated A striking mstance is afforded by the 
^remomes used by Pagspa when receivmg Kublai mto the 
urch The Tibetan prelate presumably wished to give the 
mperor what was best and most important m Ins creed and 
selected a formula for mvokmg a demomac Buddha 

The latest phase of Lamaism was maugurated by Tsong- 
kha-pa 8 refoimation and is still vigorous PohticaUy and socially 
It was of capital importance, for it disciphned the pnesthood 


fisrama edition ^^^ 1 ^ Gapefiatharva^Irshopamshad (Anfind- 

khalvidam Brabmaai Tvam 
n Tvam Agms Tvam Vayus 

deities aS;he brahma Here Ganefia includes all the 

Vedanta sfttras are re Gane^dar^anam m which the 

oTTslTsrinlml riosr** 

» Waddell, Buddhism, p 131 Pander, Pantheon, p 69, No 66 
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as a compendnim of the Lamaist creed The symmetry is spoiled 
by the existence of other groups such as the Thirty Buddhas, 
the Thousand Buddhas, and the Buddhas of Healing, and also by 
the habit just mentioned of representmg deities m various forms 
For instance Amoghapa^a, theoretically a form of Avalokita, is 
m practice distmct The fact is that Lamaism accepted the whole 
host of Indian Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, with additions of its 
owu The classifications made by various sfitras and tantras 
were not sufficiently dogmatic to become articles of faith 
chance and fancy determined the prominence and popularity 
of a given figure Among the Buddhas those most worshipped 
are Amit§,bha, ^akya and Bhaishajyaguru or the Bi^ddha 
of Healing among the Bodhisattvas, Avalokita, Maitreya and 
Manju^ri 

There is nothing m the above differmg materially from 
Chinese or Japanese Buddhism The pecuhanties of Tibet are 
brought out by the tantnc phase which those countries eschewed 
Three characteristics of Tibetan Tantnsm, which are all more 
or less Indian, may be mentioned Firstly, all deities, even the 
most august, become familiar spirits, who are not so much 
worshipped as coerced by spells The neophyte is initiated mto 
their mysteries by a special ceremomaF the adept can summon 
them, assume their attributes and attam union with them 
Secondly, great prominence is given to goddesses, either as the 
counterparts of male deities or as mdependent Thirdly, deities 
appear m various foims, described as mild, angiy or fiendish 
It IS specially characteristic of Lamaism that naturally benevol- 
ent deities are represented as ragmg m funous frenzy 

Whether the superhuman bemgs of Tantnsm are Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, or Hindu gods like Mahakala, it is correct to 
descnbe them as deities, for they behave and are treated hke 
Indian Devas Besides the relatively old and simple forms of 
the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, there are many others 
which are usually accommodated to the system by bemg 
descnbed as protectmg spints, that is virtuous and rehgious 
fiends who expend their ferocity on the enemies of the Church 

Of these Protectors there are two classes, which are not 
mutually exclusive, namely, the tutelaiy deities of mdividuals, 

^ For an outline of the method followed by Tibetans m studyrng the Tantras, 
see Journal Buddhist Text Society, 1893, voL i part in pp 26-6 
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and (ho dcfcndcre of (he fa((h or (u(diincs of (he trhole Church 
The former, who arc extremely Important in the rchgioui life 
of thoTjiTTiM are called Yi-dnm and mo) be compart'd with Ihi 
Ish^-devatAs of the Hindus tholatlcrorChos Skj oft correspond 
to the DhormapCiIas Every Lama eelccls a \i-dam either for 
life or for a ponod His choice must remain a secret but he 
himself has no doubts, os after fasting and meditation the deity 
will appear to him^ Henceforth ho every raoming repeats 
formulffi tthich arc supposed to give him the appcaranco of his 
tatelarj and thus scoro away hostile demons Tho most 
oiBeadous tulcloncs aro (antno forms of tho DhyAnl Buddhas 
especially VajraMttvtt Vojmdhara and Amil&jms Tho deity is 
rcprcscntednotlnthogulsoofaBuddhabutcrowncd robed and 
holding a thunderbolt, and his allnbutes appear to bo derived 
from those of Indra* In his arms ho alwaj's clasps a 6akti 

A second classof tuteIaricsiscomposedorso*calledBuddbas 
accompanied by 6aktifl and temCo in aspect, who aro manifesta 
lions of tho Baddhahood for special purposes I do not know if 
this description is theologicaJJy correct for Ihwo fantastio 
figures have no relation to anytldng deserving tho narao of 
Buddhism but Orilnwed^* has shown tbot they aro comparablo 
with tho various forms of 6iva. This god does not become 
Incamalo like Vishnu but manifests himself from time to time in 
Biany ^pc» acwanpwftcd by a Tutinue who tm> K>Tae\bnt» 
merely attendants and sometimes altcmativo forms of tho Lord 
Vltabhadro tho temblo being created by Siva from hlmf»clf in 
order to confound Dakaha s sacrifieo is a oloso parallel to tho 
damoniBoBuddhaaofTjimniinn Bomoofthem suohasMahAkiUa 
and Bamvarn show thoir ongin in their nnmcf and tho rest 
such as Hovajm, Buddhslnip&la ond Ynm4ntakn, aro similar 
This last Is a common subject for art, a many headed and many 
hmbod minofcaur ocnvul^ by a paroxysm of dovflish passion 
Among hla hoods tho most consplonous is tho faco of on ox yet 
this grotesque demon is regarded os a manifeetation of tho 
benign and intoUoctuol ilafiju^ri whoso Images In othor lands 
am among tho most gmoioos products of Buddhist soulpturo 

• Tbo nuj eppear to «a oniuul form, m th« vonUpper mq euOj 

p«r*iads tbal be bu nooired the dMind nrd^iloa. 

• A flg«te tdeBtiflttl wllb Indr* or ysJnpljiJ b/oand lo 0 "dX*?* *eoJ&nir«. 

• p.B7 
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Most tutelaiy deities of this class act as defenders of the faith 
and each sect has one or two as its special guardians^ The idea 
IS ancient for even m the Pitakas, Sakka and other spirits 
respectfully protect the Buddha’s disciples, and the Dharmapalas 
of Gandharan art are the ancestors of the Chos Skyoh But in 
Tibet these assume monstrous and manifold disgiuses The oldest 
IS Vajrapam and nearly all the others are forms of Siva (such 
as Acala or Mi-gyo-ha who reappears m Japan as JBkido) or 
personages of his retmue Eight of them are often adored 
collectively under the name of the Eight Temble Ones Several 
of these are well-known figures m Hindu mythology, for though 
the Lamas usually give Buddhist titles to their prmcipal deities, 
yet they also venerate Hindu gods, without any explanation of 
their status Thus hJigs-med-nam-mkha says that he composed 
his history with the help of Siva^ The members of this group 
vaiy m different enumerations but the foUowmg usually form 
part of it 

(a) Hayagiiva^, the horse-necked god Tn India he appears 
to be connected with Vishnu rather than ^iva The magic dagger 
with which Lamas beheve they can stab demons is said to be 
a form of him The Mongols regard him as the protector of 
horses (6) Yama, the Indian god of the dead, accompanied by 
a hellish retmue mcluding hvmg skeletons (c) MahS-kala, the 
form of Siva already mentioned It was by his mspiration that 
Pagspa was able to convert Khubilai Khan [d) Lha-mo, the 
goddess, that is Devi, the spouse of $iva (e) ICam-sran, a war 
god of somewhat nncertam ongm but perhaps a Tibetan form 
of Kartikeya Other deities frequently mcluded m this group 
are Yam&.ntaka, mentioned above, Kubera or Vai^ravana, the 
Hindu god of wealth, and a deity called the White Brahma 
(Thsangspa dKarpo) This last is an ordmaiy human figure 
Tiding on a white horse and brandishing a sword He wears 
white clothes and a crown or turban He is perhaps Kalki who, 

suggested above, had some connection with the K&lacakra 
The Eight Teinble Ones and their attendants are represented 
by grotesquely masked figures m the dances and mysteiy plays 
enacted by Lamas These performances are said to be still 

^ The Dhyani Buddhas however seem to be the Yi dam of mdivaduals only 

® Huth’s edition, p 1 

® See Buddhiat Text Society, vol n part n appendix n 1904, p 6 
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Imown Among tho ruignr m dnnccs of (ho Hcd Tigor Ponl hut 
lit iho hands of tho \cUow Cliurch Jmro hccomo a hiatoricnl 
drama rtfprr<cn(ing Iho persecution of Buddhism under King 
Lang'dar mo and IIa ultlmato triumph after ho hna been slain 
by tho help of these ghostly champions 

Lamaist books mcnllon numerous other Indian dirinities 
such as Brahma tho thUl} three Doras tho Kings of tho four 
quortcjs etc These have no particular place in tho i^'stcm but 
their appearance In art and iltcraturo Is natural ainco thoj aro 
dccomllvo though not essential parts of early Buddhism Tho 
same may bo said of oU tho host of Ntlgas Vaksiiaa Rakshasos 
etc. But though lhe^nmll{ludinous8pJritaha\cbccnrcarTangcd 
and classiJied In conformity vilh Hindu ideas they arc not on 
importation but rather part of tho old folklore of 'Hbet in many 
ways identical tath tho samo stratum of thought In India Thus 
tho snako demigods orKflgas* occupy in both countries o largo 
place in tho popular imagination In the higher ranks of tho 
Lamaist pantheon all tho figures seem to bo iroporteti but some 
Indigenous godlings hare retained a place in the lower claws. 
Such aro rDcHTje-Jegs at first an opponent of Buddhism os 
preached by radraa-Sambhara but honoured os a dcKj after 
making duo submission and tho fir© Kings* a group of Dcrco 
splnls under tho presidency ofdPe-dXar 

Itjomains toaaya word of tho numerous goddesses who play 
an important part In Tibetan Buddhism a* in Hindu Tantnam 
They aro usually represented oa tho female counterparts or 
better halves of male deities but some aro self au/Dcient Tho 
greatest of theso goddesses is TAril* Though Lamaist theology 
describes hor aa tho spouse of Avaloldta aho la not a ainglo 
personality bat o gen^o name applied to a whole class of 
fcmalo deities and oa in many other eases no clear distinction 
is drawn between hor attendants and tho forma which aho 
bcTBolf ftssumoo Originally bonorolont and depleted with the 
attributes of Lafcshmf sho is transformed by a turn of Hbotan 

1891^** ttoodwt TwmikI KIg«*' la JJtmotrt of Timno-Vgrtan Soeidg 

* OrPiTeBodiet,iKB lA*. dlV.<Uw*ror}V-harli b^Kiii««athorilWtd«TiUfl«<t 
vliii ^ ChloM* dully Wei to. Thh Utt« is n>i)f«eol«l la Ut« oalur coart ot 
meat CUqcm tumplei, 

» la TlbetM uOrol-ou, fa Moaned lU, For the eariy hhiory ol Wii tot 
ilti&utia pnr mrif 6 ritjiptrr lU Td/J 1S9S. 
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imagination, \vath which the reader is now familiar, mto various 
teii'ible shapes and is practically the same as the spouse of 
Siva, celebrated m the Tantras under countless names Twenty- 
one T&.ras are often enumerated m a hst said to be well known 
even to the laity ^ and there are others Among them are (a) the 
Green T&ra, the commonest form m Tibet (&) The White Tara, 
much worshipped by Mongols and supposed to be mcamate m 
the Tsar of Russia (c) Bhrilmti, a dark blue, angry, frowning 
form {d) Ushnishavijaya^, a graceful and benevolent form 
known to the Japanese She is mentioned m the Honuji palm- 
leaf manuscript which dates from at least 609 A d (e) Pama- 
6avari, represented as wearmg a girdle of leaves and also called 
Gandhari, Pi^l^ci and Saiva-^avar&,nam Bhagavati® She is 
apparently the goddess of an abongmal tribe m India 
(/) KuriikulhL, a goddess of nches, mhabitmg caves She is said 
to have given great wealth to the fifth Grand Lama, and though 
she might be suspected of bemg a native deity was known m 
Nepal and Tndia^ 

The Goddess Marici, often depicted with TarS., appears to 
be distmct and m one form is represented with a sow’s head 
and known as Vajravarahi As such she is mcamate m the 
abbesses of several monasteries, particularly Samdmg on lake 
Yamdok® 

A notice of Tibetan Buddhism can hardly avoid referrmg to 
the use of praymg wheels and the celebrated foimula Om mam 
pafime hum Though these are among the most conspicuous and 
ubiqmtous features of Lamaism their ongm is strangely obscure® 
Attempts to connect the praymg wheel with the wheel of the 
law, the cakravaitm and other uses of the wheel m Indian 
symbohsm, are irrelevant, for the object to be explamed is not 
really a wheel but a barrel, large or small, containing wiitten 
prayers, or even a whole hbrary Those who turn the barrel 

^ Waddell, Buddhism, p 360 

® Tibetan gTsug-tor-mam par rgyal-ma 

® Of Whitehead’s statement {Village Gods of S India, p 79) that women 
worshippmg certam goddesses are clad only m the twigs of the mimosa tree 

« See Foucher, Icon Bouddhique, 1900, p 142, and Taranatha tr Sohiefner, 
p 102 

® See WaddelL Grunwedel seems to regard Vajra-Varahi as distmot from 
MarioL 

* As for instance is algo the origin of Hingn worship in India. 
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authorship but perhaps as old as the jBfteenth century^ The 
popularity of the prayer may date from the time when the 
pontiffs of Lhasa were recogm/ed as incarnations of Avalokita 
The first and last words are mystic syllables such as often occur 
m these formulae. Mam padme is generally mterpreted to mean 
the jewel m the lotus but Thomas has pomted out that it is 
more consonant with grammar and usage to regard the syllables 
as one word and the vocative of a femimrie title similar to 
Padmap&-m, one of Avalokita’s many names The analogy of 
similar speUs supports this mterpretation and it seems probable 
that the foimula was ongmaUy an mvocation of the ^akti under 
the title of Mampadmg,, although so far as I know it is now 
regarded by the Tibetans as an address to the male Avalokita 
It h£LS also been suggested that the prominence of this prayer 
may be due to Mamchaean influence and the idea that it con- 
tamed the name of Mam The suggestion is not absurd for m 
manyinstances Mamchaeism and Buddhism were mixed together, 
but if it were true we should expect to find the foimula frequently 
used m the Tanm basm, but of such use there is no proof 

^ See for this legend, whioh is long but not very lUummating, Rochhiirs Land of 
he Lamas, pp 326-334 

^ J B A S 1906, p 464, and Francke, t6 1916, pp 397-404 He points out the 
parallel between the three fonnnlse Om vagtivan mum Om maiytpadme hum Om 
vajrapdm hum The hyiim to Durga in Mah&bhar Bhisbmapar, 796 (hko many 
other hyinuR) contains a long stiing of femiTiine vocatives ending m e or » 
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about 760, reformed by Ati^a about 1040 and agam reformed 
by Tsong-kha-pa about 1400 The sects correspond to these 
epochs The oldest claims to preserve the teaching of Padma- 
Sambhava, those of middle date are offshoots of the movement 
started by Ati^a, and the newest represents Atida’s prmcipal 
sect corrected by the second reformation The oldest sect is 
known as Nymg-ma-pa or rNym-ma-pa, signifying the old ones, 
and also as the Red Church from the colour of the hats worn 
by the clergy Among its subdivisions one called the sect of 
UdyS^na^, m reference to Padma-Sambhava’s birthplace, appears 
to be the most ancient and still exists m the Himalayas and 
eastern Tibet The Nying-ma Lamas are said to have kept the 
necromancy of the old Tibetan rehgion more fully than any 
of the reformed sects They pay special worship to Padma- 
Sambhava and accept the revelations ascnbed to him Cehbacy 
and abstmence are rarely observed m their monasteries but these 
are by no means of low repute Among the more celebrated are 
Dorje-dag and Mjndollmg the great monastery of Pemiongchi^ 
m Sikhim is a branch estabhshment of the latter 

Of the sects origmatmg m Ati^a’s reformation the prmcipal 
was the Kadampa^, but it has lost much of its importance 
because it was remodelled by Tsong-kha-pa and hence hardly 
exists to-day as an mdependent body The Sakya sect is 
connected with the great monasteiy of the same name situated 
about fifty miles to the north of Mount Everest and founded 
in 1071 by Sakya, a royal pnnce It acquired great pohtical 
importance, for from 1270 to 1340 its abbots were the rulers of 
Tibet. The historian Tfi/ran§,tha belonged to one of its sub-sects, 
and about 1600 settled m Mongoha where he founded the 
monastery of Urga and estabhshed the line of remcamate Lamas 
which still rules there But shortly after hi s death this monastery 
was forcibly taken over by the Yellow Church and is stiU the 
centre of its influence m Mongoha Tn theology the Sakya offers 
nothing specially flistmctive but it mixes the Tantras of the old 
and new sects and according to Waddell^ is practically mdis- 
tmgiiiRhable from the Nymg-ma-pa The same is probably true 
of the Kar-gyu-pa® said to have been founded by Marpa and 

* Urgyen pa or Dzok-chen-pa 

® bKah-gDams pa 
'bKah-brQyud pa 


® Or Pemayangtse 
* Buddhtsm, p 70 
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similar m appearance Is this an mstance of borrowmg or of 
convergence^ On the one hand it is stated that there were 
Roman missions m Amdo m Tsong-kha-pa’s youth, and the 
resemblances are such as would be natural if he had seen great 
celebrations of the mass and taken hints In essentials the 
similarity is small but m externals such as the vestments and 
head-dresses of the officiants, the arrangement of the choir, and 
the general mise-en-scene, it is stnkmg On the other hand many 
pomts of resemblance in ceremomal, though not all, are also 
found m the older Japanese sects, where there can hardly be 
any question of imitating Chnstiamty, and it would seem that 
a ntual common to Tibet and Japan can be explamed only as 
borrowed from India Further, although Tsong-kha-pa may 
have come m contact with missionaries, is it likely that he 
had an opportunity of seemg Roman ntes performed with any 
pomp ^ It 18 m the great choral sei vices of the two rehgions that 
the resemblance is visible, not in their simpler ntual For these 
reasons, I think that the debt of Lamaism to the Catholic Church 
must be regarded as not proven, while admittmg the resem- 
blance to be so stnkmg that we should be justified in concluding 
that Tsong-kha-pa copied Roman ceremomal, could it be shown 
that he was acquainted with it 

The life and ntual of the Lamas have often been descnbed, 
and I need not do more than refer the reader to the detailed 
account given by Waddell m his Buddhism of TibeU, but it is 
noticeable that the monastic system is orgam7ed on a larger 
scale and inspired by more energy than m any other country 
The monastenes of Tibet, if mfenor to those of Japan m the 
middle ages, are the greatest Buddhist estabhshments now 
existing For mstance Depung has 7000 monks, Serra 6500 
and Tashilhunpo 3800 at Urga m Mongoha there are said to 
be 14,000 One is not surpnsed to hear that these mstitutions 
are ventable towns with their own pohce and doubtless the 
spirit of disciplme learned in managing such large bodies of 
monks has helped the Lamaist Chureh m the government of 
the country Also these monastenes are umversities Candidates 
for ordination study a course of theology and are not received 

Eastern church Is there any reason to bchcvo that the Nestonan ntual resembled 
that of western catliohcs? 

* bee also Filchner, Das Klosltr Kumbum, 1906 
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JAPAN 

This work as originally planned contained a section on Japanese 
Buddhism consistmg of three chapters, but after it had been 
sent to the pubhshers I was appomted H M Ambassador m 
Tokyo and I decided to omit this section. Let not any Japanese 
suppose that it contamed disparagmg criticism of his country 
or its rehgions It would, I hope, have given no offence to either 
Buddhists or Shintoists, but an ambasssidor had better err on 
the side of discretion and refram from pubhc comments on the 
institutions of the countiy to which he is accredited. 

The omission is regrettable m so far as it prevents me from 
noticmg some of the most mterestmg and beautiful develop- 
ments of Buddhism, but for historical purposes and the mvesti- 
gation of the past the loss is not great, for Japanese Buddhism 
throws httle hght on ancient India or even on ancient China. 
It has not influenced other countries. Its mterest hes not m 
the rehcs of antiqmty which it has preserved but m the new 
shape and setting which a race at once assimilative and mventive 
has given to old ideas 

Though the doctrme of the Buddha reached Japan from 
China through Korea^, Chinese and Japanese Buddhism differ 
m several respects Lamaism never gamed a footing m Japan, 
probably because it was the rehgion of the hated Mongols 
There was hardly any direct mtercourse with India. Whereas 
the state rehgion of China was frequently hostile to Buddhism, 
m Japan such relations were generally fiiendly and from the 
seventh centuiy until the Meiji era an arrangement known as 
Ryo-bu Shinto or two-fold Shinto was m force, by which 
Shinto shrmes were with few exceptions handed over to the 
custody of Buddhist priests, native deities and historical 
personages bemg declared to be manifestations of various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas Again, Buddhism m Japan has 
had a more mtimate connection with social, pohtical and even 
mihtaiy matters m various periods than m China This is one 

^ The accepted date is A d 662 
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AH Japanese sects of importance are Mahayamst. The 
TTmayana is represented only by the Kusha, Jo-jitsu and 
Risshu The two former are both extmct the third still numbers 
a few adherents, but is not anti-Mahayamst It merely msists 
on the importance of discipline 

Though the Hosso and Kegon sects are not extmct, their 
survival IS due to their monastic possessions rather than to the 
vitahty of their doctrmes, but the great sects of the ninth 
century, the Tendai and Shmgon, are still flounshmg Tor some 
seven hundred years, especially m the Fujiwara period, they 
had great influence not only m art and hterature, but m pohtical 
and even m military matters, for they mamtamed large bodies 
of troops consistmg of soldier monks or mercenaries and 
were a considerable menace to the secular authority So serious 
was the danger felt to be that in the sixteenth centuiy Nobunaga 
and Hideyoshi destroyed the great monasteries of TTieizan and 
Negoro and the pretensions of the Buddhist Church to temporal 
power were brought to an end. 

But apart from this pohtical activity, new sects which 
appeared m the twelfth and thirteenth centuries smted the 
popular needs of the tune and were a sign of Uue rehgious hfe 
Two of these sects, the Jodo and Shinshu^, are Amidist that 
IB to say they teach that the only or at least the best way of 
winning salvation is to appeal to the mercy of Amida, who will 
give his worshippers a place m his paradise after death The 
Jodo IS relatively old fashioned, and does not differ much m 
practice from the worship of Amida as seen m China, but the 
Shmshu has no exact parallel elsewhere Though it has not 
mtroduced many innovations m theology, its abandonment of 
monastic discipline, its progressive and popular spirit and its 
conspicuous success make it a distmct and remarkable type 
Its priests maiiy and eat meat it has no endowments and rehes 
on volnntaiy subscription, yet its temples are among the largest 
and most conspicuous m Japan But the hierarchical spirit is 
not absent and smce ShmRhu priests can mairy, there arose the 
mstitution of hereditary abbots who were even more like barons 
than the cehbate prelates of the older sects 

The Nichiren sect is a purely Japanese growth, without any 
prototype m China, and is a protest agamst Amidism and an 

^ As well as the smaller sects called Ji and Yiizunembuteu 
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IS sometimes m practice undistmguishable from the lower 
superstitions of Hmdmsm Tn tne middle ages Buddhism and 
Hmduism converged until they comcided so completely that 
Buddhism disappeared Tn China it often needs an expert to 
distmguish the manifestations of Taoism and Buddhism m 
Japan Buddhism and the old national rehgion were combmed 
m the mixed worship known as Ryobu Shinto In the British 
Isles an impartial observer would probably notice that Anghcans 
and Enghsh Roman Cathohcs (not Irish perhaps) have more m 
common than they think 

There are clearly two sets of causes which may divide a 
race between rehgions internal movements, such as the rise of 
Buddhism, and external impulses, such as missions or conquest. 
Conquest pure and simple is best illustrated by the histoiy of 
Islam, also by the conversion of Mexico and South America to 
Roman Cathohcism But even when conversion is pacific, it 
will generally be found that, if it is successful on a large scale, 
it means the mtroduction of more than a creed. The rehgious 
leader m his own country can trust to his eloquence and power 
over his hearers The real support of the missionary, however 
httle he may like the idea, is usually that he represents a 
superior type of civilization At one time in their career Buddhism 
and Chnstiamty were the greatest agencies for spreading civi- 
lization m Asia and Europe respectively They brought with 
them art and hterature they had the encouragement of the 
most enlightened prmces those who did not accept them m 
many cases remamed obviously on a lower level Much the 
same thing happens m Africa to-day The natives who accept 
Mohammedanism or Chnstiamty are moved, not by the argu- 
ments of the Koran or Bible, but by the idea that it is a fino 
thing to be like an Arab or a European A pagan m Uganda 

IS hterally a pagan, an nmnstructed rustic from a distant 
viUage 

Now if we consider the relations of India with the west, we 
find on neither side the conditions which usually render pro- 
paganda successful Before the Mohammedan mvasions and the 
Portuguese conquest of Goa, no faith can have presented itself 
to the Hindus with anything like the prestige which marked 
the advent of Buddhism m China and Japan Alexander opened 
a road to India for HeUemc culture and with it came some 
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governing power and associated with European civihzation it 
has not, hke Mohammedanism, been propagated by force or 
accompamed by any intolerance which could awaken repugnance, 
but its doctrines have been preached and expounded by private 
missionaries, if not always with skill and S5nnpathy, at least 
with zeal and a desire to persuade The result is that according 
to the census of 1911 there are now 3,876,000 Christians m- 
cluding Europeans, that is to say, a sect a httle stronger than 
the Sikhs as against more than sixty-six million Mohammedans 
Of these 3,876,000 many are drawn from the lowest castes or 
from tubes that are hardly considered as Hindus. Some 
rehgious associations, generally Imown as Somaj, have been 
founded under the mfluence of European philosophy as much as 
of Chnstiamty imitation of European civihzation (which is 
qmte a different thing from Chnstiamty) is visible m the objects 
and methods of rehgious and philanthropic mstitutions some 
cunous mixed sects of small numencal strength have been 
formed by the fusion of Chnstian with Hindu or Mohammedan 
elements or of all three together Yet the rehgious thought and 
customs of India m general seem hardly conscious of contact 
with Chnstiamty there is no sign that they have felt any fancy 
for the theology of the Athanasian Creed or the ceremomes of 
the Roman Cathohc Church which might have mterested 
speculative and ntuahstic mmds Similarly, though mtellectual 
mteroourse between India and Chma was long and fairly mtimate 
and though the influence of Indian thought on China was very 
great, yet the influence of China on Indian thought is negli- 
gible This bemg so, it would be rash to beheve without good 
evidence that, m the past, doctrmes which have penetrated 
Indian hterature durmg centuries and have found acceptance 
with untold millions owe their ongm to obscure foreign colonists 
or missions 

Writers who wish to prove that Indian rehgions are mdebted 
to Chnstiamty often approach their task with a certam mis- 
conception They assume that if at some remote epoch a few 
stray Chnstians reached India, they could overcome without 
difficulty the bamers of language and social usage and further 
that their docUme would be accepted as something new and 
staking which would straightway influence popular superstition 
and philosophic thought But Lyall gives a juster perspective 
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that the first allusions to the presence of Christians m Parthia, 
Bactna and the border lands of India date from the third 
century and that the oldest account^ of Christian communities 
m southern India is the narrative of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(c 626 A D ) These latter Christians probably came to India by 
sea from Persia m consequence of the persecutions which raged 
there m 343 and 414, exactly as at a later date the Parsees 
escaped the violence of the Moshms by emigratmg to Gujarat 
and Bombay 

The stoiy that the Apostle Thomas preached m some part 
of India has often been used as an argument for the early 
mtroduction and influence of Chnstiamty, but recent authorities 
agree m thmhmg that it is legendary or at best not provable 
The tale occurs first m the Acts of St Thomas^, the Synac text 
of which IS considered to date from about 260 It relates how 
the apostle was sold as a slave slnlled m architecture and coming 
to the Court of Gnndaphar, king of India, undertook to bmld 
a palace but expended the moneys given to him m chanty and, 
when called to account, e^plamed that he was bmlHing for the 
king a palace m heaven, not made with hands This sounds more 
like an echo of some Buddlnst Jataka written m praise of hber- 
ahty than an embellishment of any real biography Other legends 
make southern India the sphere of Thomas’s activity, though 
he can hardly have taught m both Madras and Parthia, and a 
similar nucertamty is mdicated by the tradition that his rehcs 
were transported to Edessa, which doubtless means that ac- 
cording to other accounts he died there Tradition connects 
Thomas with Parthians qmte as much as with Indians, and, if 
he really contiibuted to the difiEusion of Chnstiamty, it is more 

Egyptians, Persians and ten thousand other nations learning Christianity from 
translations into their languages, but one cannot expect geographicaJi accuracy m 
so rhetorical a passage 

^ Eusebius (f!cc Hxst v 10), supported by notices in Jerome and others, states 
that Pantsenus went from Alexandna to preach m India and found there Christians 
usmg the Gospel according to Matthew wntten m Hebrew characters It had been 
left there by the Apostle Bartholomew But many scholars are of opmion that by 
India m this passage is meant southern Arabia In these early notices India is used 
vaguely for Eastern Parthia, Southern Arabia and even Ethiopia It requires con- 
siderable evidence to make it probable that at the time of Pantsenus (second century 
A D ) any one m India used the Gospel m a Semitic language 

a See, for the Thomas legend, Garbe, Vmcent Smith, Early History of India, 
3rded pp 231 £F , and Philipps in I A 1903, pp 1-16 and 146-160 
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Tamil poems^ speak of Greek wmes and dumb (that is nn- 
mtelhgible) Roman soldiers in the seivice of Todian kings, but 
do not mention philosophers, teachers or missionaries After 
70 A D this trade declined, perhaps because the Flavian Em- 
perors and their successors were averse to the oriental luxuries 
which formed its staple, and m 215 the massacre ordered by 
Caracalla dealt a blow to the commercial importance of Alex- 
andria from which it did not recover for a long time Thus the 
period when mtercourse between Egypt and Todia ‘was most 
active IS anterior to the period when Chnstiamty began to 
spread it is hardly likely that in 70 or 80 a n there were many 
Christians m Egypt 

As already mentioned, colomes of Christians from Persia 
settled on the west coast of India, where there are also Jewish 
colomes of considerable antiqmty The stoiy that this Church 
was founded by St Thomas and that kis rehcs are preserved 
m south India has not been found m any work older than 
Marco Polo^ Cosmas Indicopleustes states that the Bishop of 
Kalhana was appomted from Persia, and this explains the 
connection of Nestonamsm with southern India, for at that time 
the Nestonan Cathohcos of Ctesiphon was the only Christian 
prelate tolerated by the Persian Government 

This Church may have had a considerable nnmber of 
adherents for it was not confined to Malabar, its home and centre, 
but had branches on the east coast near Madras But it was 
isolated and became corrupt It is said that m 660 it had no 
regular mimstiy and in the fourteenth centuiy even baptism 
had fallen mto disuse Like the popular foims of Mohammedan- 
ism it adopted many TTmdu doctrmes and ntes This imphes 
on the one hand a considerable exchange of ideas on the other 
hand, if such lefoimers as Ramanuja and Ramananda were m 
touch with these Nestonans we may doubt if they would have 
imbibed from them the teachmg of the New Testament There 
is evidence that Roman Cathohc missions on their way to or 
from Chma landed m Malabar durmg the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and made some converts In 1330 the 

» See Kanakn^bhai’s hook. The Tamils 1800 years ago 
Hamaek (jl/':i;*ion vnd Ait^brcilitng dcs Chnslentums, n 120) says “Dns3 dio 
Tliomas Chnsten wclclic man iin 10 Jahrhunclcrt in Indicn wicdcr cntdcckte biB 
los 3 Jahrliundcrt hmaufgclicn lusst mch mcht crv.ciBcn ” 
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contact With Hindu civihzation, in histoncal times they com- 
pnse the propitiation of spirits, mostly mahgnant and hence 
often called devils, but also a strong tendency to monotheism 
and ethical poetry of a high moral standard These latter charac- 
teristics are noticeable m most, if not all, Dravidian races, even 
those V7hich are m the lovper stages of civihzation^. This tem- 
perament, educated by Buddhism and finally selectmg Sivaism, 
might spontaneously produce such poems as the TiruvS. 9 agam 
Such ideas as Gkid’s love for human souls and the soul’s struggle 
to be worthy of that love are found m other Indian rehgions 
besides Tamil Sivaism and in their earher forms cannot be 
ascnbed to Christian influence, but it must be aHmitted that 
the poems of the Sittars show an extraordinary approximation 
to the language of devotional hterature m Europe If, as Cald- 
well thinks, these compositions are as recent as the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, there is no chronological diflBculty m 
supposmg their contents to be mspired by Christian ideas But 
the question rather is, would Portuguese Cathohcism or coirupt 
Nestonamsm have mspired poems denouncmg idolatry and 
mculcatmg the purest theism? Scepticism on this point is 
permissible I am mchned to think that the influence of 
Chnstiamty as well as the much greater mfluence of Mohammed- 
amsm was mostly mdirect They imported httle in the way of 
custom and dogma but they strengthened the idea which 
naturally accompames sectanamsm, namely, that it is reason- 
able and proper for a rehgion to mculcate the worship of one 
all-sufficient power But that this idea can flourish in surround- 
ings repugnant to both Chnstiamty and Islam is shown by the 
sect of Lmg&yats 

The resemblances to Chnstiamty in Vishnmsm are on a 
larger scale than the correspondiTig phenomena in Sivaism In 
most parts of India, from Assam to Madras, the worship of 
Vishnu and Ins mcamations has assumed the form of a mono- 
theism which, if frequently turning mto pantheism, still per- 
sistently mculcates lovmg devotion to a deity who is lumself 
moved by love for mankind The corresponding phase of Sivaism 
is restiicted to certam penods and distncts of southern India 
The doctrme of bhaJcti, or devotional faith, is common to 
Vishnmtes and Sivaites, but is more prominent among the 

1 gee Gover, Foil Songs of Southern India, 1871 
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the teaching of Kabir, which clearly owes mucli to Islam, also 
owes much to Christianity, the fact uould not be very impoi tant, 
for the followers of Kabir form a small and eccentric though 
interesting sect, in no way typical of Hinduism as a whole 

The foim of Vishnuism knoum as Pancaratra appears to 
have had its ongin, or at least to have flounshed very early, in 
Kashmir and the extreme north-west, and perhaps a direct 
connection may be traced between central Asia and some 
aspects of the worship of Krishna at Muttra The passage of 
Greek and Persian influence through the frontier districts is 
attested by statuary and coins, but no such memorials of 
Chnstianity have been discovered But the leaders of the 
Vishnmte movement in the twelfth and subsequent centuries 
were mostly Brahmans of southern extraction who migrated to 
Hindustan Stress is sometimes laid on the fact that they lived 
in the neighbourhood of ancient Nestorian churches and even 
Garbe thinks that Pamanuja, who studied for some time at 
Conjevaram, was m touch with the Christians of Mailapur near 
Madras I find it hard to believe that such contact can have had 
much result For Ramanuja was a Brahman of the straitest 
sect who probably thought it contammation to be within speaking 
distance of a Christian^ He was undoubtedly a remarkable 
scholar and knew by heart all the prmcipal Hindu senptures, 
includmg those that teach bhakit Why then suppose that he 
took his ideas not from works like the Bhagavad-gita on which he 
wrote a commentary or from the Pancaratra which he eulogizes, 
but from persons whom he must have regarded as obscure 
heretics And lastly is there any proof that such ideas as the 
love of God and salvation by faith flourished among the Chris- 
tians of Mailapur'* In remote branches of the oriental Church 
Chnstiamty is generally reduced to legends and superstitions, 
and this Church was so corrupt that it had even lost the rite of 

^ The^beral ideas as to caste held by some Visbnmtes arc due to Ramannnd 
(f 1400) who was ^excommunicated by Jus coreligionists I find it hard to agree 
with Garbo that Ramanuja admitted the theoretical equably of all castes He says 
himself (Sri Bhoshya, ii 3 40, 47) that souls are of the same nature in so far as they 
are all parts of Brahman (a proposition which follows from lus fundamental principles 
and IB not at aU duo to Christian influence), but that some men are entitled to read 
the Veda while others arc debarred from the pnvilege All fire, he adds, is of the 
same nature, but fire taken from the house of a Brahman is pure, whereas fire taken 
from a cremation ground is impure Even so the soul is defiled bj being associated 
with a low caste body 
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independently! And though a practice of spDukhng the fore- 
head with water similar to baptism is m use among Hmdus, 
it IS only a variety of the world-wide ceremony of purification 
with sacred water. Several authors have seen a resemblance 
between the commumon and a sacred meal often eaten m 
Hindu temples and ealled prasdd (favour) or mah&prasM The 
usual forms of this observance do not resemble the Mass in 
externals (as do certam ceremomes m Lamaism) and the 
analogy, if any, resides m the eatmg of a common rehgious meal 
Such a meal m Indian temples has its ongm m the necessity and 
advantage of disposmg of sacrificial food It cannot be mam- 
tamed that the deities eat the substance of it and, if it is not 
consumed by fire, the obvious method of disposal is for mankind 
to eat it. The practice is probably world- wide and the con- 
sumers may be either the pnests or the worshippers Both 
varieties of the nte are found m India In the ancient Soma 
sacrifices the ofl&ciants drank the residue of the sacred dnnk 
m modem temples, where ample meals are set before the god 
more than once a day, it is the custom, perhaps because it is 
more advantageous, to seU them to the devout Prom this pomt 
of view the prasdd is by no means the equivalent of the Lord’s 
Supper, but rather of the things offered to idols which many 
early Christians scrupled to eat It has, however, another and 
special significance due to the regulations imposed by caste 
As a rule a Hindu of respectable social status cannot eat with 
his inferiors without mouirmg defilement But m many temples 
members of all castes can eat the prasdd together as a sign that 
before the deity all his worshippers are equal From this point 
of view the prasdd is really analogous to the communion mas- 
much as it 18 the sign of rehgious community, but it is clearly 
distmct m ongm and though the sacred food may be eaten with 
great reverence, we are not told that it is associated with the 
ideas of commemoration, sacrifice or tran substantiation which 
cling to the Christian sacrament^ 

The idea of the second birth is found m the Majjhima Nikaya, whore in 
Sutta 86 the converted brigand Angnlini&la speaks of his regenerate life as 7alo 
aham anydya jdltyd jdto, “Since I was bom by this noble (or holy) birth.” Brah- 
manic parallels are nomerons, e.g Mann, 2 146 

It IS said, however, that the celebration of the Prasad by the Kabirpanthis 
bears an extraordinary resemblance to the Holy Communion of Christians This 
may be so, but, as already mentioned, this late and admittedly composite sect is 
not typical of Hindmsm as a whole 
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of the book of Genesis from Adam to Abraham^. Though it is 
a late mterpolation, it shows conclusively that the editors of 
Puranas had no objection to borrowmg from Christian sources 
and it maybe that some mcidents m the life of Krishna as related 
by the Vishnu, Bhagavata and other Puranas are borrowed from 
the Gospels, such as Kamsa’s orders to massacre aU male infants 
when Knshna is bom, the journey of Nanda, Knshna’s foster- 
father, to Mathurfi m order to pay taxes and the presentation 
of a pot of omtment to Knshna by a hunchback woman whom 
he miraculously makes straight In estimating, the importance 
of such comcidences we must remember that they are merely 
casual details m a long story of adventures which, in their 
general outline, bear no relation to the life of Christ The most 
striking of these is the “massacre of the Innocents.” The Han- 
vamsa, which is not later than the fifth centui'y a d , relates 
that Kamsa killed all the other children of Devaki, though it 
does not mention a general massacre, and P&tanjah (c 160 b o ) 
knew the legend of the hostility between Knshna and Kamsa, 
and the latter’s death^ So if anything has been borrowed from 
the Gospel account it is only the general slaughter of children 
The mention of a pot of omtment strikes Europeans because 
such an object is not famihar to us, but it was an ordmaiy form 
of luxury m India and Jud®a alike, and the fact that a woman 
honoured both Knshna and Christ m the same way but m 
totally different circumstances is hardly more than a chance 
comcidence The fact that both Nanda and Joseph leave then 
homes m order to pay their taxes is certainly curious and I will 
leave the reader to form his own opinion about it The mstance 
of the Bhavishya Purana shows that Hindus had no scruples 
about borrowmg from the Bible and m some Indian dialects 
the name Knshna appears as Knshto or Kushto On the other 
hand, whatever borrowmg there may have been is concerned 
exclusively with trivial details the prmcipal episodes of the 
Knshna legend were loiown before the Christian era ' 

This IS perhaps the place to examine a cunous episode of 
the Mahabh6,rata which narrates the visit of certam sages to 

Pargiter, Tlyncisiics of the p xviu 

® Commentary on Pamni, 2 3 36, 3 1 36 and 3 2 111 It seems probable that 
Patan]ab knew the story of Knshna and Kamsa substantially as it is recounted m 
the Hanvaipsa 
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"FT^slnke^a, great Puruslia, the first-bom ” Tlie three sages 
saw nothing but were conscious that a wind laden with per- 
fumes blew past them. They were convinced, however, that 
the deity had appeared to his worshippers A voice from heaven 
told them that this was so and that no one without faith 
(abhakta) could see Nfi,rayana 

A subsequent section of the same book tells us that N&rada 
visited ^vetadvipa and received from Nar&,yana the Pancaratra, 
which is thus defimtely associated mth the locahty. 

Some writers have seen m this legend a poetical account of 
contact with Chnstiamty, but wrongly, as I think We have 
here no mythicized version of a real journey but a voyage of 
the imagmation The sea of milk, the white land and its white 
shining inhabitants are an attempt to express the pure radiance 
proper to the courts of God, much as the Book of Revelation 
tells of a sea of glass, elders m white raiment and a deity whose 
head and hair were white like wool and snow. Nor need we 
suppose, as some have done, that the worship of the white sages 
18 an attempt to describe the Mass The story does not say that 
whenever the White Islanders held a rehgious service the deity 
appeared, but that on a particular occasion when the deity 
appeared they ran to meet him and saluted him with a hymn. 
The idea that prayer and meditation are the sacrifice to be 
offered by perfected samts is thoroughly Indian and ancient 
The account testifies to the non-Brahmamc character of this 
worship of Vishnu, which was patronized by the Brahmans 
though not ongmated by them, but there is nothing exotic in 
the hymn to NS^rayana and the epithet first-bom (purvaja), 
m which some have detected a Christian flavour, is as old as 
the Rig Veda The reason for laymg the scene of the stoiy m 
the north (if mdeed the pomts of the compass have any place 
m this mythical geography) is no doubt the early connection 
of the Pancar&tra with Kashmir and north-western India^. 
The facts that some Puranas people the regions near l§veta- 
dvipa with Iraman sun -worshippers^ and that some details of 
the Pancar&tra (though not the system as a whole) show a 
resemblance to Zoroastnamsm suggest mterestmg hypotheses 
as to ongm of this form of Vishnmsm, but more facts are needed 
to confirm them Chronology gives us httle help, for though the 


^ Garbe thinks that the Sea of Milk 
book V m 3 


18 Lake Balkash For the Panoaratra see 
® See note 2 on last page. 
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sects I have touched on this subject in several places but it 
may be well to snurmanze my conclusions hero 

The chief j^midist doctrmes are clearly defined m the Snkha 
vati-vyuha which was translated from Sansknt mto Chmese 
m the latter half of the second century ad It must therefore 
have existed m Sansknt at least m the first century of our 
era, at which penod dogmatic Chnstiamty could hardly have 
penetrated to India or any part of Central Asia where a Sansknt 
treatise was likely to be wiitten Its doctimes must therefore 
be mdependent of Chnstiamty and mdeed their resemblance 
to Chnstiamty is often exaggerated, for though salvation by 
faith m Amida is remarkably like justification by faith, yet 
Amida IS not a Saviour who died for the world and faith in him 
IS coupled with the use of certam mvocations The whole theoiy 
has close parallels in Zoroastnamsm and is also a natural 
development of ideas already existmg m India 

Nor can I tlnnk that the common use of ntes on behalf of 
the dead m Buddhist China is traceable to Chnstiamty In 
this case too the parallel is superficial, for the ntes are m most 
cases not prayers for the dead the officiants recite formulse 
by which they acquire ment and they then formally transfer 
this ment to the dead Seemg how great was the importance 
assigned to the cult of the dead mjOhma, it is not necessaiy to 
seek for explanations why a rehgion tiymg to wm its way m 
those countnes mvented ceremomes to satisfy the popular 
cravmg, and Buddhism had no need to imitate Chnstiamty, 
for from an early penod it had countenanced offenngs mtended 
to comfort and help the departed 

Under the T'ang dynasty Mamchseism, Nestonamsm and 
new streams of Buddhism aU entered Chma These rehgions 
had some simfianty to one another, their clergy may have 
co-operated and Mamchseism certainly adopted Buddhist ideas 
There is no reason why Buddhism should not have adopted 
Nestonan ideas and, m so far as the Nestorians famihanzed 
China with the idea of salvation by faith in a divme personage, 
they may have helped the spread of Amidism But the evidence 
that we possess seems to show not that the Nestonans mtro- 
duced the story of Christ’s life and sacrifice mto Buddhism 
but that they suppressed the idea of atonement by his death, 
possibly under Buddhist influence. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


Thb infloenco of Indian religion on ChriaUamty is part of tho 
wider qnestion of its ioBaence on tho west gonorolly It is 
dear that from 200 b o until 300 A onontal rohgion played 
a conaiderablo part in the countrica round tho Mcdltorranoon 
The worship of tho Magna Mater was known In Rome by 200 n o 
and that of TwTh and Sorapis in the time of Sulla. In tho early 
centuries oi tho Christian ora the coitus of Mlthiu prevailed 
not only in Romo but In most parts of Europo where there wore 
Roman legions oven m Bntain These reli^ons may bo appro 
pnately labelled with the vague word oriontah for they are not 
BO much the spedal creeds of Egypt and Persia transplanted 
into Roman aoil as fragments combinations and adaptations 
of the most vonoos eastern beliefs They dllFexod from the forms 
of worship indigenous to Greece and Italy in being personal 
not national they were often emotional and ppolessod to reveal 
the nature and destinies of the soul If we ask whether there are 
any definitely Indian elements In all this onontolisra tho answer 
must bo that there is no dear case of direct borrowing nothing 
Indian analogous to tho migrations of Ibis and Mithra If Indian 
thought hod any influence on the Mediterranean it was not 
Immediato but through Persia Babylonia and Egypt But It 
IS possible that the doctrine of metempsyohoals and tho ideal 
of the osoebo life arc echoes of India Though the former Is 
found in an incomplete ahapo among savages in many parts of 
the world there is no indication that It was mdigenocs in Egypt 
Syna Babylonia Asia Min or Greece or Itoly It crops up now 
and again as a tenet held by philoeophera or communities of 
cosmopolitan tastes such as the Orphic Societies but usually 
in droumBtances which suggest a foreign origin It is said 
however, to have formed part of the doctimes taught by tho 
Druids m QauL Rirmlftrly though oooaaional fasts and other 
mortifioatlons may have been usual in the worship of various 
deities and though the rigorous Spartan disclplmn was a sort 
of mShtary aecotioism still the Idea that the religious life 
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consists in suppressing the passions, which plays such a large 
part in Christian monasticism, can be traced not to any Jeivish 
or European institution but to Egypt Although monasticism 
spread qmckly thence to Syiia, it is admitted that the first 
Christian hermits and monasteries were Egyptian and there is 
some evidence for the existence there of pagan hermits^ Egypt 
was a most rehgious country, but it does not appear that 
asceticism, cehbacy or meditation formed part of its older 
rehgious life, and their appearance m Hellemstic times may be 
due to a wave of Asiatic influence stalling ongmally from India 

Looking westwards from India and considermg what were 
the circumstances favourmg the diffusion of Indian ideas, we 
must note first that Hindus have not only been m all ages pre- 
occupied by rehgious questions but have also had a larger portion 
of the missionaiy spirit than is generally supposed It is true 
that m wide tracts and long penods this spirit has been sup- 
pressed by Brahmamc exclusiveness, but phenomena hire the 
spread of Buddhism and the estabhshment of Hinduism in 
Tndo-Chma and Java speak for themselves The spiritual tide 
flowed eastwards rather than westwards, still it is probable 
that its movement was felt, though on a smaller scale, m the 
accessible parts of the west By land, our record teUs us mainly 
of what came mto India from Peraia and Bactiia, but somethmg 
must have gone out By water we know that at least after 
about 700 B 0 there was commumcation with the Persian Gulf, 
Arabia and probably the Red Sea Semitic alphabets were 
borrowed m the Jfltakas we hear of merchants gomg to Baveru 
or Babylon Solomon’s commercial ventures brought him Indian 
products But the strongest testimony to the dissemination of 
rehgious ideas is found m Asoka’s celebrated edict (probably 
266 B 0 ) m which he claims to have spread the Dhamma as far 
as the dominions of Antiochus “and beyond that Antiochus to 
where dwell the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigomis, Magas 
and Alexander ” The kings mentioned are identified as the 
rulers of Syiia, Egypt, Macedoma, Cyiene and Epirus Asoka 
compares his missionary triumphs to the military conquests of 
other monarchs It may be that the comparison is only too just 

^ See Scott Moncneff, Paganism and Christianity in Egypt, p 199 Petne, 
Personal Bdigion in Egypt, p 62 But for a contrary view see Preoflchen, Mdnchtum 
und Serapishult, 1903 
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and that like thorn ho olaimod to have extended hlfl law to 
regiona where hia name waa nnJoiown No record of tho omval 
of Buddhist miftsiona in ony HoBomstio kingdom has reached 
na and the language of tho odiot, if examined critically is not 
precise OntheothBrhandjhowovorvaguoltinoy bo Itlostihoa 
to two thlnga. Piratly, E^lit, Syria and tho o^or HoUoniatio 
states were realities to tho Indians of this period* distant but 
not fabulous regions Secondly tho king dcsiied to spread tho 
knowledge of tto law In tbeso countries and this dosiro was 
shored* or inspired by tho monks whom ho potronited It is 
therefore probable that* though tho diffioultfea of travelling 
were great and tho linguistlo difScuItics of preaching an Indian 
rellgioii oven greater missionanes sot out for tho west and 
reached if not Macedonia and Epims at least Babylon and 
Alexandria. We may imAgmo that they would frequent the 
temples and the company of tho priests and not show much 
talent for public preaching If no record of thorn remains it 
is not more wondorinl than tho corresponding silence in tho 
east about Greek visitors to India 

It is only after the Christian ora that wo find Apollonius and 
PlotmuB looking towards India as tho home of wisdom In 
earlier periods the definite instances of connooUcm with India 
are few Indian figures found at Memphis perhaps indicate tho 
existence there of an Indian colony* and a Ptolomaio grave- 
stone has been discovered bearing tho signs of the wheel and 
indent* The infant deity Horus Is represented in Indian 
attitudes and as sitting on a lotus. Some fragments of tho 
Kocaraw fanguage nave been found on a papyrus but it 
appears not to be earlier than the second oentniy a.s> • In 
21 A.D Augustus while at Athens received on embassy from 
India which came xnd Antioch 

It was aooomponied by a person desonbed as Zarmanoohegas, 
an I n dian from Bargosa who astonished the Athenians by 
publicly burning him self olive^ Wo also hear of tho movement 
of an I n d i a n tribe frum the Panjab to Porthia and thence to 

1 Jlbijitn Petde, Jtfm, leos, p. 119, 

1996, p. 87a 

» T7 Strmat p. 907 end 1904, p. 598, 

73,8«U»I)I<*Cbadtu,ix.08. 
TOO o«lli the Tfwll n Ztrmatt*. ZermAaoclirgu perhapa oODt&lni the two wvrda 
Brewie/i and AoAiyv 
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Armenia (149-127 b o and of an Indian colony at Alexandria 
in the time of Trajan Doubtless there were other tribal move- 
ments and other mercantile colomes which have left no record, 
but they were all on a small scale and there was no general 
outpourmg of India westwards 

The early relations of India were with Babylon rather than 
with Egypt, but if Indian ideas reached Babylon they may easily 
have spread further Communication between Egypt and 
Babylon existed from an early period and the tablets of Tel-el- 
Amarna testify to the antiqmty and mtimacy of this mtercourse. 
At a later date Necho mvaded Babyloma but was repulsed The 
Jews returned from the Babyloman captivity (638 bo) with 
their rehgious horizon enlarged and modified They were chiefly 
affected by Zoroastiian ideas but they may have become 
acquamted with any views and practices then bn ownm Babylon, 
and not necessanly with those identified with the state worship, 
for the exiles may have been led to associate with other strangers 
After about 635 b c the Persian empire extended from the 
vaUey of the Indus to the valley of the Nile and from Macedoma 
to Babylon We hear that m the army which Xerxes led agamst 
Greece there were Indian soldiers, which is mterestmg as showmg 
how the Persians transported subject races from one end of their 
empire to the other After the career of Alexander, Hellemstic 
kingdoms took the place of this empire and, apart from inroads 
on the north-west frontier of India, mamtamed friendly rela- 
tions with her Seleucus Nicator sent Megasthenes as envoy 
about 300 B 0 and Ptolemy Philadelphus (286-247 bo) a 
representative named Dionysius Bmdusara, the father of 
Asoka, exchanged missions with Antiochus, and, according to 
a well-known anecdote^, expressed a wish to buy a professor 
{a-o^L(7Triv) But Antiochus rephed that Greek professors were 
not for sale 

Egj’^ptologists consider that metempsychosis is not part of 
the earher strata of Egyptian rehgion but appears first about 
600 B o , and Plmders Petne refers to this period the originals 
of the earhest Hermetic hterature But other authorities regard 
these works as bemg both m substance and language consider- 

1 StcJ R AS 1907, p 908 

® Sco Vincent Smith, Early Htslory of India, edition in p 147 The'ongmal 
source of the anecdote is Hegesandros m Athenaius, 14 652 
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ably postenor to the Christian ora and as presenting a jumblo 
of Clinatianity Neoplatomsin and Egyptian idoaa 

I have neither space nor competence to discuss the dafo of 
the Hermebo wntmgs but it is of importance for the question 
which we are considering They contain addresses to the deity 
hke I am Thou and Thon art I (^/to tip4 <rv itoi cv iytS) If such 
words could be used In Egypt several centuries before Chnst 
the probability of Indian i^nence seems to me strong for they 
would not grow naturally out of Egyptian or Hellenistic rehgion 
Fire hundred years later they woold be less remaAable What 
ever may be the date of the Hermetio literature it xs certain 
that the Book of Wisdom and the writings of Philo are pro 
Chnatian and show a mixture of ideas drawn from manysourccs 
Jewish Neoplatomo and Neopythogorean If these hospitable 
systems made the acquaintance of Indian philosophy wo may 
bo sure that they gave it an onprejudioed and even fnendly 
hearing In the centuries just before the Chnstaan era Egypt 
was a centre of growth for pereonal and private religious ideas* 
hardly poasesaing sufficient organiratlon to form what we call 
a religion yet still, inasmuch as they aspired to teach individual 
souls right conduct as well as true knowledge implicitly con 
timing the same scheme of teaching os the Buddhist and 
Chnstiaa Churches But it is charaotenatio of all this movement 
that it never attempted to form a national or uruverBsI rehgion 
and remained In all its manifestations Individual and personal, 
oonneotod neither with the secular government nor with any 
national coitus Among these religious ideas were monotheism 
mingiod With pantheism to the extent of saying that God is all 
and all is one the idea of the Logos or Drvme Wisdom which 
ultunately assumes the form that the Word is an emanation 
or Son of God asceticism or at least the desire to free tho soul 
from the bondage of the senses motempsyohosisand tbedoofrmo 
of conversion or the new birth of the soul which fits in well with 
metempsychosis though it frequently ousts apart from it 
oubt if there is sufficient reason for attributing the dootrine 
tK to India but it is possible that ascetioism and 

0 belief in metompsjrtihosia received their first impulse thenoe 

> ^ PUnden PotrtB, Per^mal Rdtgton tii Em* bffm ChrxtUoM tf 1909 
of Lor« elPJwb«rt ttero U QUte rMi • ingy betwov^ ll» We*i 
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They appear late and, lihe the phraseology of the Hermetic 
books, they do not grow naturally out of antecedent ideas and 
practices in Egypt and Palestme The hfe followed by such 
communities as the Therapeutse and Essenes is just such as 
might have been evolved by seekers after truth who were tiymg 
to put mto practice m another countiy the rehgious ideals of 
India There are dijEEerences for instance these communities 
laboured with their hands and observed the seventh day, but 
their mam ideas, retirement from the world and suppression 
of the passions, are those of Indian monks and foreign to 
Egyptian and Jewish thought 

The character of Pythagoras’s teachmg and its relation to 
Egypt have been much discussed and the name of the master 
was clearly extended by later (and perhaps also by early) 
disciples to doctrmea which he never held But it seems m- 
disputable that there were widely spread both m Greece- and 
Italy societies called Pythagorean or Orphic which mculcated 
a common rule of hfe and believed m metempsychosis The rule 
of hfe did not as a rule amount to asceticism in the Indian 
sense, which was most nncongemal to Hellemc ideas, but it 
comprised gmat self-restramt The behef m metempsychosis 
finds remarkably clear expression we hear m the Orphic 
fragments of the circle of birth and of escape from it, language 
strikingly parallel to many Indian utterances and strikingly 
unlike the usual turns of Greek speech and thought Thus the 
soul IS addressed as “Hail thou who hast suffered the suffermg ” 
and IS made to declare “I have flown out of the sorrowful weaiy 
wheeP ” I see no reason for discreditmg the stoiy that Pytha- 
goras visited Egypt® He is said to have been a Samian and 
durmg his life (c 600 bo) Samos had a special connection with 
foj^ Polycrates was the ally of Amasis and assisted bun 
with troops The date, if somewhat early, is not far removed 
from the time when metempsychosis became part of Egyptian 
rehgion The general opinion of antiqmty connected the Orphic 

^Ki/jcXou 5 titirrav ^uevuMtot dpyaX^oio From the tablet fotmd at Compagno 
Cf Proclus m Plat Ttm v 330, Ijs koI ol 'Op^t r<p Aco.u^v rp k6pv reXod- 
^^01 Tvxtiy tUxcyrai KvKXov r aC Xrj^ai koI dya7rvftv„a, Ka<ro', 7 ,Tor See J E Hamson, 
Prokg to the study of Greek Religion. 1908, cap xi and appendix 

* Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p 94 , nays that it first occurs m the Busins 
of Isocrates and does not believe that the account m Herodotus implies that Pytha 
goras visited Egypt. 
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doctrinw Thraoe but bo littlo is knoum of tho Thracians 
and thoif ongln that thia connochon docs not cany us much 
further They appear, hoTvovor to havo had relations mth Asia 
Minor and that region must have been in tonoh with India' 
But OrphiffTn was also connected with Cioto and Cretan cirlhta 
tion had oriental affinities* 

The point of greatest interest naturally is to dolormino what 
were the religious mfiuoncoa among which Christ grow up 
Whatever they may have boon, his originality is not callod in 
question Mohammed was on enquirer In estimating his work 
we have often to ask what ho had beard about Christianity and 
Judaism and how far ho hod understood It correctiv But neither 
the Buddha nor Christ uOiO enquirers in this eonso they ao 
oopted the best thought of their time and country with a genius 
which transcends comparison and eludes definition they gave it 
an expression which has become immortaL Neither tho sub 
stance nor tho form of their teaching can reasonably bo regarded 
os Identical for tho Buddha did not treat of God or the divine 
government of tho world whereas Christ s chief thesis is that 
God loves the world and that tboroforo mon ehooid love God 
and his fellow mom But though their baaio principles differ 
tho two doctnnoa agroo In maintaining that happiness is ob- 
tainable not by pleasure or suoceas or phflosophv or rites but 
by an unselfish life culminating in the state called Nirvana or 
tho kingdom of heaven The kurgdom of heaven is within 
you ’ 


In the Gospels Christ teaches neither ascetaoism nor metem 
psy^osis The abseuoe of the former is remarkable be eats 
^^hand aHowB himself to be anointed he dnnkn wine pro- 
®crib€« its use ^ religion and is credited with producing it 
miraculouriy when human oellorB run short But ho praises 
and the poor the Sermon on the Mount and tho in 
stroctions to the Boventy can bo put m practice only by those 
w 0 iiice the membeia of a rehgioua oommunily have severed 
worldly ties and though the extupsition of desire is not in 


nay bwn tb* tree ebixeetar mad hiatcrj of tlie efiigmmtla 
ol IDUmd U mppemxi oertmln thmA mdored (MUm with Indlmn D*ni« 
. beoo IrmalmM, mnd It ramr "bt doobted li tbm 

? tT bellmred fn meteap^odi. 

PP- ^ «id CC4, ■oemm to tiiJnk thmt OrpHm mljfrmted 
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the Gospels held up as an end, the detach rnent, the freedom 
from care, lust and enmity prescribed by the law of the Buddha 
find their nearest counterpart m the fives of the Essenes and 
Therapeutae Though we have no record of Christ bemg brought 
mto contact with these commumties (for John the Baptist 
appears to have been a sohtary and erratic preacher) it is 
probable that their ideals were known to him and influenced 
his own Their rule of life may have been a faint reflex of Indian 
monasticism But the debt to India must not be exaggerated 
much of the oriental element m the Essenes, such as their 
frequent purifications and their prayers uttered towards the 
sun, may be due to Persian influence They seem to have be- 
hoved m the pre-existence of the soul and to have held that it 
was imprisoned m the body, but this hardly amounts to metem- 
psychosis, and metempsychosis cannot be found m the New 
Testament^ The old Jewish outlook, presei ved by the Sadducees, 
appears not to have mcluded a behef m any life after death, and 
the supplements to this matenahstic view admitted by the 
Pharisees hardly amounted to the doctrme of the natural 
immortahty of the soul but rather to a behef that the just would 
somehow acquire new bodies and five agam Thus people were 
ready to accept John the Baptist as bemg Ehas m a new foim 
Perhaps these rather fragmentaiy ideas of the Jews are trace- 
able to Egyptian and ultimately to Indian teaching about 
transmigration That behef is said to crop up occasionally m 
rabbinical wiitmgs but was given no place m orthodox Chnst- 
lamty^ 

With regard to the teaching of Christ then, the conclusion 
must be that it owes no direct debt to Indian, Egyptian, Persian 
or other oriental sources But masmuch as he was m sympathy 
with the more spiritual elements of Judaism, largely borrowed 
durmg the Babyloman captivity, and with the unworldly and 
self-denying fives of the Essenes, the tone of his teaching is 

^ The questaon of the Disciples in J ohn ix 2 Who did sm, this man or his parents, 
that he was bom blind? must if taken stnotly imply some form of pre existence 
But it IB a popular question, not a theological statement, and I doubt if severely 
logical deductions from it are warranted 

The pre existence of the soul seems to be imphed m the Book of Wisdom vxti 
20 The remarkable expression m the Epistle of James in 6 rpdxof Trjs yeyTjtreco! 

^ comparison with the Orphic expressions quoted above and Saipsara, but 
it 10 difficult to behove it can mean more than ^*the course of nature ** 
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nearer lo these neuter and imported doclnnen than to the o!d 
law of leracl* 

Some MnUng pamlleht hare been pomletl out between tho 
Go*iwl3 and Indian lexin of nuch undoubted nnliquitj that if 
imitation i^ admitted tlio F\Angrlinti mod lin\-o i>een tho 
imitaton* Beforoconddenng there insfancc^l mntc the trader a 
attention to two parallel pnwagea from Sbakeapenrr and tho 
Indian poet Bhnrtnhnn Tho latter U Ihns translated b> 
llonicr ^^^lIiara 8 * 

J^ow for a little while a child and now 
An amorous ^•oath then for a seavm tumM 
Into the wealthN householder then Rtntiped 
Of all his nebes with decfrpll hmlis 
And wrinkled frame man erreps towards the end 
Of life B erratic courao and like an actor 
Pajwea behind Death a curtain out of rlew 

Tho rrwmblanco of this to tlio r\rU known hne^ in At } ou 
JALt It All tiro world a a atago * etc. la obvious and it ia a 
real resemblance although tho point emphasized b\ Bharfrl 
hon 18 that man leaves tlio world Iiko on actor who at tho end 
of tiro piece slips behind tho curtain which formed tho hack 
ground of an Indian stage But great os is Iho rrscmblanco 
1 iraogino that no ono would maintain that it has on\ other 
origin than that a falrlj ob\’ious thought occuntHl lo two wrilew 
in difforcnt timea and countnea and suggested similar cx 
pressions 

Now many parallola between tho Buddhist and Christian 
scriptures — Iho majontj as it ecema fo mo of tlioso collected 
hy Edmunds and Anesaki — belong fo tbls class’ Ono of tho 
most striking la tho paasago In tho Vinaj-a relating how tho 

* Ai la tbdp ^pend*, m In their doetriiM^ the iia«u»colc»l wriUaf:* ere bow 
orimUi thim the cftootUe*] and c<wt«lo more pU)th<liUe and uceiie 

**tVlicre there b one etoor Itnvilhhlm. lUbe the ■lem and tboa ahelt find 
mei deare the mod and I aai there ** {OTyrljm<i*j an thon and thoa 

art I and vhereaoerer tboo art I am aboi and ia all thla^ I an dbtrflmted aad 
whereeoeTer tbon will thoa eathemt tne and tn gatberiOR me ihoa galhereel th^ 
•elf" (Ocwpel of Era In Epipli- //«rr xxtt- 3b "When the Lord wm aiied, when 
thcmld bb Idngdoa oome, he ealdt When two aball bo ooe and (he wftbout aa tb« 
withtn and the male with the female, oeltber male dot female” (Lofia). 

* //inditim, p. 049 The origioal U to be formd lo BbartribaH'a \airc1e7ala 
f trtm 111. 

* The liwdJiui md CArutma 4tb ed, 1000. 
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Buddha himself cared for a sick monk who was neglected by 
his colleagues and said to these latter, “Whosoever would wait 
upon me let him wait on the sick^ ” Here the resemblance to 
Matthew tcx v 40 and 46 is remarkable, but I do not imagme 
that the wiiter of the Gospel had ever heard or read of the 
Buddha’s words The sentiment which prompted them, if none 
too common, is at least widespread and is the same that made 
Confucius show respect and courtesy to the blmd The settmg 
of the saymg m the Vmaya and m the Gospel is qmte different 
the common pomt is that one whom all are an^nous to honour 
sees that those aroimd him show no consideration to the sick 
and unhappy and reproves them in the words of the text, words 
which admit of many mterpretations, the simplest perhaps 
bemg “I bid you care for the sick you neglect me if you neglect 
those whom I bid you to cherish ” 

But many passages in Buddhist and Christian writings have 
been compared where there is no real parallel but only some 
word or detail which catches the attention and receives an 
importance which it does not possess An instance of this is 
the so-called parable of the prodigal son m the Lotus Shtra, 
Chapter iv, which has often been compared with Luke xv 11 ff 
But neither m moral nor m plot are the two parables really 
similar The Lotus mam tarns that there are many varieties of 
doctrme of which the less profound are not necessanly wiong, 
and it attempts to illustrate this by not very convmcmg stones 
of how a father may withhold the whole truth from his children 
for their good Tn one stoiy a father and son are separated for 
fifty years and both move about the father becomes veiy nch, 
the son poor The son m his wandermgs comes upon his father’s 
palace and recognizes no one. The father, now a veiy old man, 
knows his son, but mstead of welcoming him at once as his heir 
puts him through a gradual discipline and explams the real 
position only on his deathbed These mcidents have nothing in 
common with the parable related m the Gospel except that a 
son IS lost and found, an event which occurs m a hundred oriental 
tales What is much more remarkable, though hardly a case 
of borrowmg, is that m both versions the chief personage, that 
IB Buddha or God, is likened to a father as he also is in the parable 
of the carriages^ 

" ilnharagga, vm 20 i chap v 
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One of the Jam Bcnptorofl called Uttarfldyayana^ contoina 
the foUoTnng remarkable paasago Three merchants Bot out 
on then* travels each Trlth hifl capital one of them gained much, 
the second returned vrfth his capital and tho third merchant 
came home after having lost hia capital The parable is token 
from common life learn to apply it to tho Low The capital is 
human life the gain is heaven etc It is impossible to fix tho 
date of t.hiH passage tho Jam Canon in which it oconrs was 
edited in 454 A but the component parts of it oro much older 
It clearly gives a rough sketoh of the idea which is elaborated 
m the parable of the talents Need we suppose that there has 
been borrowing on either eldot Only in a very restricted sense 
I think if at flJL Tho parable is takOT from common life os the 
Indian tort truly says. It occurred to some teacher perhaps to 
many teachers independently that the spiritual life may bo 
represented as a matter of profit and loss and ifiastrated by the 
conduct of those who employ their money profitably or not 
The idea la natural and probably far older than the Gospels 
but the parable of the talents is an originnl and detailed treat- 
ment of a metaphor which may have ^n known to tho theo- 
logical schools of both India and Palestine The parable of the 
sower bears the same relation to the much older Buddhist 
oompanson of Instruction to agriculture* In which difierent 
classes of hearers oorreepond to different classes of fields 

I feel considerable hesitation about two other parallels 
What relation does the story of the girl who gives two oopper 
coins to the Sangha bear to the parable of the widow s miteT 
It occurs in A^vaghosa s SfitrAlankfira but though be was a 
learood poet it le very nn}tkely that he had eeea the Qoepele 
Although his poem ends like a fairy tale for the poor girl 
mames the king’s son as the reward of her piety yet there Is 
an extiaorHinftTy resemblance in the moral and the detail of 
the iioo mites Can the origin be some proverb which was 
current in many countries and woriced up differently? 

The other parallel is between Chnst s meeting with the 
woman of Samaria and a story in the Bivy&vadAna* telling how 
Ananda asked an outcast maiden for water Here the Lidian 
prork which is probably not earlier than the third century A D , 

» viL 15-Sl In 8 XLV p. 19. 

* Ed. Coma, p. OIL 


• fl*m. NDc. TTJT Tn, 
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might well be the borrower Yet the incident is thoroughly 
Indian The resemblance is not m the conversation but in the 
fact that both m India and Palestme water given by the impure 
is held to defile and that m both conntiies spiritual teachers nse 
above such rules Perhaps Europeans, to whom such notions 
of defilement are unlmown, exaggerate the similarity of the 
narratives, because the similanty of customs on which it depends 
seems remarkable 

There are, however, some mcidents m the Gk)spel8 which 
bear so great a likeness to earher stones found m the Pitakas 
that the two narratives can hardly be wholly mdependent 
These are (a) the testimony of Asita and Simeon to the future 
careers of the infant Buddha and Chnst (6) the temptation of 
Buddha and Christ (c) their transfiguration {d) the miracle of 
walking on the water and its dependence on faith (e) the miracle 
of feeding a multitude ^vlth a httle bread The first three parallels 
relate to events directly concerning the life of a superhuman 
teacher, Buddha or Christ In saying that the two narratives 
can hardly be mdependent, I do not mean that one is necessarily 
unhistoncal or that the writers of the Grospels had read the 
Pitakas That a great man should have a mental cnsis m his 
early life and feel that the powers of evil are tiymg to divert 
him from his high destmy is eminently likely But m the East 
superhuman teachers were many and there grew up a tradition, 
fluctuatmg mdeed but still not entirely without consistency, as 
to what they may be expected to do Angehc voices at their 
birth and earthquakes at their death are comcidences m em- 
belhshment on which no stress can be laid, but when we find that 
Zoroaster, the Buddha and Christ were aU tempted by the Evil 
One and all at the same period of their careers, it is impossible 
to avoid the suspicion that some of their biographers were m- 
fluenced by the idea that such an mcident was to be expected 
at that pomt, unless mdeed we regard these so-called tempta- 
tions as mental crises natural m the development of a rehgious 
gemus Similarly it is most remarkable that all accounts of 
the transfiguration of the Buddha and of Chnst agree not only 
m descnbmg the shmmg body but m adding a reference to 
impending death The resemblance between the stones of 
Asita and Simeon seems to me less stnkmg but I think that they 
owe their place m both biographies to the tradition that the 
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Buperman la rccognired and ralutcd an ogrd Samt aoon after 
birth 

The two atoricfl about mimclea aro of loss Importance In 
substance but the cunoua coincidences in detail suggest that 
they arc pieces of folklore u hich circulated In Asia and Eastern 
Europe The Buddhist >*crsiona occur In the introductions to 
J&tal^ 100 and 78 which are of uncertain date though they 
may be rerj anaent^ The Idea t hat salnlB can walk on the water 
is found in tho Majjhima nikA\*a* but the J&taka adds llio 
following particulars A div<nple desirous of seeing the Buddha 
begins to walk across a n\*cr In nu ccatos^ of faith Jn the middle 
his cc8ta.sy foils and ho focLs himself sinking but hy an effort of 
will ho regains hts fonner confidence and meets tho Buddha 
Bafclj on the furtlicr hank In JAtaka PO tho Buddha miracu 
lousl> feeds 600 disciples with a single cake and it is otprcsdl) 
mentioned that after all had been Batlsficcl the remnants were 
BO numerous that thej had to bo collected and disposed of 

StUi all the parallels cited amount to little more than this 
that there iroa a vague ond fluid tradition about the super 
man a Ufo of which fragments have recchtd a consecration in 
htcraturo The Canonical Gospels show great caution in dm^^ing 
on this fund of tradition but a number of Buddhist legends 
make their appearance In tho Apociypha! Gospels and aro so 
obviously Indian in character that it can hardly bo maintained 
that they were mvented In PalcsHno or Egypt and spread thenoo 
eastwarda Trees bend down before tho young Christ and 
dragons (n&gaa) adore him when be goes to school to Icam tho 
alphabet ho convicts his tcaclicr of ignorance and tho good man 
faints* When he onterfl a temple in Egj'pt the images prostrate 
themselves before him just os the^ do before tho young Gotama 
in tho temple of Kapi]a\Ti8tu* Jlary is luminous before tho 
birth of Chnst which takes place without pain or Impurity* 
But tho porallol which Is most curious because the Incident 
related is unusual in both Indian and European literature is 

• R«RhriDa Uh, DKJJkui ImJ ^ SOd, Uid WlntemXtXy Oa, I»d. LtUn. Ql 

» 3IaJ Nib VL 

• Oo«pel of TltomMi looptr rmlon, cliap*. vi. ur S« »>« Iho Arabkj CDd 
SjrUa Ootpela of tbo InfuKj cf. LaIIU rUUn, rbap. X. 

Piwid£>-lltllbc» ctap. xxn -xrrv uid L*L VbL eb»p. vin. 

• Pwodo-Mittherw SUL Cf Dip. Mb U nod MaJ Nik. 123. Nemnann • not** 
oo tbo latter gir* tnaa/ outfou medloTa] paraUela. 
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the detailed narrative in the Gospel of James, and also in the 
Lahta-vistara relatmg how all activity of mankind and nature 
was suddenly mteirupted at the moment of the nativity^ Winds, 
stars and rivers stayed their motion and labourers stood stdl 
m the attitude m which each was surprised The same Gospel 
of James also relates that Maiy when six months old took seven 
steps, which must surely be an echo of the legend which attri- 
butes the same feat to the infant Buddha 

Several learned authors have discussed the debt of medieval 
Christian legend to India The most remarkable mstance of this 
is the canomzation by both the Eastern and the Western Church 
of St Joasaph or Josaphat It seems to be estabhshed that this 
name is merely a corruption of BoHhisat and that the stoiy m 
its Christian form goes back to the rehgious romance called 
Barlaam and Joasaph which appears to date from the seventh 
century^ It contams the history of an Indian prince who was 
converted by the preachmg of Barlaam and became a hermit, 
and it mtroduces some of the well-known stones of Gotama’s 
early life, such as the attempt to hide from him the existence 
of sickness and old age, and his meetmgs with a cnpple and 
an old man The legends of St Placidus (or Hubert) and St Chns- 
topher have also been identified with the Nigrodha and Suta- 
soma J&takas^ The identification is not to my mind conclusive 
nor, if it is admitted, of much importance For who doubts that 
Indian fables reappear m Aesop or Hahlah and Bimnah'^ lattle 
IS added to this fact if they also appear m legends which may 
have some connection with the Church but which most Christians 
feel no obhgation to beheve 

But the occurrence of Indian legends m the Apocryphal 
Gospels IS more important for it shows that, though m the early 
centuries of Chnstiamty the Church was shy of this oriental 
exuberance, yet the materials were at hand for those who chose 
to use them Many wonders attending the supeiman’s birth were 
dehberately rejected but some were accepted and oriental 
practices, such as asceticism, appear with a suddenness that 
makes the suspicion of foreign influence legitimate 

Not only was monasticism adopted by Chnstiamty but 

1 See Gospol of James, xvin and Lai Vist vu admit 

See RhysDavi^, Buddhist Birth stones, 1880, introduction, and Joseph Jacobs, 
Barlaam and Josaphat, 1896 

® Nos 12 and 637 
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many pmcticea common to Indian and to Cbnatian Tvorsliip 
obtained the approval of the Church at nhont the same ttmo 
Some of these Buoh as mconso and tho tonsuio, may havo hcon 
legacies from tho Jewish and Egyptian priesthoods Many 
coincidences also arc duo to tho foot that both Buddhism and 
Christianity while ahohahlng animal saaniices wore ready to 
sanction old religious eustoma both countenanced tho por 
formanco bofoie an imago or altar of a ritual including mconso 
flowers lights and sin^g This reoognition of old and wide 
spread ntes goes far to explam tho eitmordmary similarity of 
Buddhist services in Tibet and Japan (both of wbioh derived 
their ritual nlbmatoly from India) to Roman CathoUo core 
monial Yet when all aliowanoo Is mado for simiiar canscs and 
coinddencos it la hard to boUevo that a coUootion of snoh 
praeticea oa oiencal collbaoy confession tho veneration of 
relics the nso ol tho rosary and beHs can havo oiiginatod inde 
pendently m both religions The difflonity no donbt is to pomt 
ont any occasion m the third and fourth contunes A n when 
oriental Chnstlans other than casual travollera had au oppor 
tunlty of becoming aonuaiuted with Buddhist institutions Bnt 
the nomfaer of resemblances remams remathahlo and some of 
them— snoh as olenoal celibacy relics and oonfosaion— ore old 
i^tnbons m Buddhism but appear to have no parallols m 
Jewish Syrian or Egyptian antiquity Up to a cortom point 
ft IB a sound prtndpls not to odmlt thot resemblanoes prove 
Arrowing imfees It can bo shown that there was contact 
between two nations but it Is also cortam that afl record of snob 
rontMt may disappear For instance it is indispntahlo that 
^du ravihiaaon was mtroduoed into Cambojo, bnt there is 
hardly any evidence as to how or when Hindu oolonists arrived 
there and none whatever as to how or when they loft India 
It fs m Chnstian or quasi Christian heresies— that is, the 
^ts which were rejected by tho majority-that Indian in 
flnonoe fs plamest. This Is natural for if there is one thine 
oh™m m the history of rehgion it is that Indian speoniabon 
and the In^ view of Wo were not congenial to the^ple of 
wesf^ But some spirits, from thetao of 

a “Pooisfly common amonftho 

Qnosbes Gnosticism consisted in the combmation of OiZ 
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tiamty with the already mixed rehgion which prevailed in 
Alexandria, Antioch and other centres, and which was an un- 
certain and vaiying compound of Judaism, Hellemstic thought 
and the ideas of oriental countries such as Egypt, Persia and 
Babyloma Its fundamental idea, the knowledge of God or 
Gnosis, is clearly similar to the Jnanakanda of the Hindus^, 
but the emphasis laid on duahsm and redemption is not Indian 
and the resemblances suggest httle more than that hints may 
have been taken and worked up independently Thus the idea 
of the Demiurgus is related to the idea of Isvara m so far as both 
imply a distinction not generally recognwed m Europe between 
the creator of the world and the Highest Deity, but the Gnostic 
developments of the Demiurgus idea are mdependent Simi- 
larly though the Aeons or emanations of the Gnostics have to 
some extent a parallel m the bemgs produced by BrahmS,, 
Prajapati or Vasudeva, yet these latter are not charactenstic 
of Hinduism and still less of Buddhism, for the celestial Buddlias 
and Bodhisattvas of the MahayS,na are justly suspected of bemg 
additions due to Persian influence 

Bardesanes, one of the latest Gnostic teachers (165-233), 
wrote a book on Indian rehgion, quoted by Porphyiy This is 
important for it shows that he turned towards India for truth, 
but though his teaching mcluded the pre-existence of the soul 
and some doctrme of Karma, it was not specially impregnated 
with Indian ideas This, however, may be said without exaggera- 
tion of Carpocrates and Basihdes who both taught at Alexandria 
about 120—130 a d Unfortunately we know the views of these 
mterestmg men only from the accounts of their opponents 
Carpocrates^ is said to have claimed the power of coercmg by 
magic the spirits who rule the world and to have taught metem- 
psychosis m the form that the soul is imprisoned in the body 
agam and agam until it has performed all possible actions, good 
and evil Therefore the only way to escape remcamation (which 
is the object of rehgion) and to nse to a superior sphere of peace 
is to perfoim as much action as possible, good and evil, for the 
distinction between the two depends on mtention, not on the 
nature of deeds It is only through faith and love that a man 

^ Ab IB also the idea that unphes a special aacetip mode of hfe, the /Slor 

^VWdTLKO^ 

* Irenoous, i xxv 
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can obtain blesscdncsa Much of tho above Bounds like a can 
catnio but it may bo a mlsroprosontaf fon of something analogous 
to the Indian doctnno that tho oota of a Yogi are neither black 
nor white and that a Yogi in order to got nd of his Karma 
creates and animates many bodies to work it off for him 

In Basilldca wo find the doctrines not only of reincarnation 
which seems to have been common m Gnostic schools* but of 
Karma of tho Buffonng inherent in onstonco and perhaps tho 
composito nature of tho soul Ho Is said to have taught that 
tho martyrs suffered for tholr sins that Is to say that soiUs camo 
into tho world tainted with the guilt of ovil deeds done In 
another oxistonco This guiJt must bo expiated by common 
place misfortune or for tho nobler sort by martyrdom Ho 
considorcd tho world process to consist in sorting out confused 
things and tho gradual establishment of order This U to some 
extent tmo of the soul as well it is not on entity but a compound 
(compare the Buddhist doctnno of tho Skondhas) and tho pas 
aiona are appendages Ho called God ovk ay Bt6^ which seems 
an attempt to oiprosa tho same Idea as Brahman devoid of all 
qualiUos and attnbutes (nlrguna) It is significant that the 
system of Basilidcs died out* 

A more important sect of domdodly orlontal affinitfes was 
Maniobmiffni or rather it was a truly onental robgion which 
succeeded In penetrating to Europo and there took on consider 
ably more Christianity than it hod poasossed m its original form 
Man! hlmsolf (216-270) Is said to have been a native of Eebatana 
but visited Afghanistan Bactna and India and his foUowen 
carried his faith across Asia to Chma while in the west it was 
the parent mspiration of the Bogomils and Alblgenees Tho 
nature and sources of his creed have been tho subjeot of oon 
Biderable discussion but new light is now pounug in from tho 
Maniohiean manusonptsdlsooverodmCentT^Asia somoof which 
have already been published Those show that about tho seventh 
century and probably considDrably earlier the 'MfuiiohiBlsni 

> It tppocn in the Piftii Sophi» which periupa th« ccbool of V*len 

tiow. th>t “mto tha third miS fnirrth gfi— r tkm" refcrt to tT*iu 

mfsntioQ (••• Ca«iiL AL tngm. cost 28 Op. ed. EloU, it 14) ud PmT* M-rbig 
**1 WM allro withoat the l*w oooe" (Boiil tU. 9), to former life m 1 

(OTia>hiBp<ftdBasi.T Op. Ir 548) 

Foe Qiio*fW*m eee (HoUtdtm, J b 1901, end 

Mead, FrofmtmU Tailk Ta^ntUn. 
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of those regions had much m common with Budflhism A 
Mamchaean treatise discovered at Tun-huang^ has the form of 
a Buddhist Sutra it speaks of Mam as the Tath§.gata, it mentions 
Buddhas of Transformation (Hua-fo) and the Bodhisattva 
Ti-tsang Even more important is the confessional formula 
called Khuastuanift^ found m the same locahty It is clearly 
similar to the Patimokkha and besides using much Buddhist 
terminology it reckons killing or mjurmg animals as a senous 
sm It IS true that many of these resemblances may be due to 
association with Buddhism and not to the ongmal teaching of 
Mam, which was strongly duahstic and contamed many Zoroas- 
tiian and Babyloman ideas But it was eclectic and held up 
an ascetic ideal of cehbacy, poverty and fastmg unknown to 
Persia and Babylon. To take life was counted a sm and the 
adepts formed an order apart who hved on the food given to 
them by the laity The more western accounts of the Mamchseans 
testify to these features as strongly as do the records from 
Central Asia and China Cyid of Jerusalem m his polemic 
against them^ charges them with behevmg m retributive metem- 
psychosis, he who kills an animal bemg changed mto that 
animal after death The Persian king Hormi/d is said to have 
accused Mam of bidding people destroy the world, that is, to 
retire from social hfe and not have children Albemui^ states 
definitely that Mam wrote a book called Shaburkan m which 
he said that God sent different messengers to mankind m 
different ages, Buddha to India, ZarS^dusht to Persia and Jesus 
to the west According to CyiJ the Mamchaean scriptures were 
wiitten by one Scythianus and revised by his disciple Terebm- 
thus who changed his name to Boddas This may be a jumble, 
but it IS hard to stifle the suspicion that it contams some allusion 
to the Buddha, Sakya-muni and the Bo tree 

I think therefore that primitive Mamchseism, though it 
contamed less Buddhism than did its later and eastern forms, 
still owed to India its asceticism, its order of cehbate adepts 
and its regard for animal hfe. When it spread to Afuca and 

1 Chavannes et Pelliot, “ Un traiW Mamohden retrouv6 en dime,” J A 1911, i, 
and 1913, n 

® Le CJoq mJRAS 1911, p 277 

Catechetic Lectures, vi 20 ff The whole polemic is curious and worth reading 

^ Alberuni, Chronology of ancient nations, trans Sachau, p 190 
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Europe it bccamo moro Chriatlnn jiwt ns it bccnmo moro 
BuddhiBl in China but it la cxcccdingl> cunous to pwj how this 
Asiatio rolJgion, Ufco tbo widely diilcrrnt religion of Mohammed 
was oven In its latest phrases tho subject of bitter hntred and 
persistent misrepresentation 

Finally, do the ^eoplatonlflts Neopythagorcans and other 
pagan phDosophers of the early centuries after Christ owo nn> 
debt to India? Many of thorn were consdouslj endeavouring 
to arrest tho progiosa oI Chrwtlnnit) b^ transforming phllosoph} 
into a non*Chrigtl5n religion The^ gladly welcomed ovti^ proof 
that the higher bfo was not to bo found exclusively or most 
perfectly in Chrisliarnty llonco bias If not nccumio knowledge 
led them to respect all forms of eastern mysticism Apollonius 
is said to have travelled in India* in the hope of so doing 
Plotinus accompanied tho unfortunate expedition of Gordian 
but tamed back when Jt failed Mo may surmise that for 
Plotinus tho Indian origin of an idea would have been a point 
In ita favour although bli writings show no speaal hostility 
to Christianity* Bo far os I can judge, bU system prewnts tbo'« 
fealoTM which might bo expected to come from sjTnpathj with 
tho Indian lomporamont aided perhaps not bj reading but 
by conversation with thoughtful orientals at Alexandna and 
olsewhoro Tho direct parallels aro not sinking Plato Idmself 
had entertained tho idea of metempsychosis and much that 
scorns onontal In Plotinus may bo not a now importation but 
the elaboration of Plato s views in a form congonial to tho ago* 
Affirmations that God is rh iv and ro aro not so much 
borrowings from tho Vcdilnta philosophy as a ro-statemont of 
Hellonio ideas in a mystic and quiolist spirit which may owo 
somothing to India But Plotinus ecoros to mo nearer to India 
than wero tho Gnostics and Monleha^ons, becanso his toaoblng 
is not dualistio to tho samo oxtont. ITo finds tbo world un 
Batlsfying not bocauso it is tho oioation of tho Evil One but 
becanso it is transitory, imperfoot and unreal 

* Tb* ftceorml to PbOoctntof (books n •jKliii.)nsdaUk«»roiBJtnMsnd banllj 
(■u wm tbst ApoIknlM tsbI to Indls, tmi sUll there U do rewoo why be sbaald Qot 
b*T* doM to. 

* Be wrote bu« u A^tfist oerielo Qoostlca. 

* flltrin rij SelhoUa* (c. 800^.0,), vboM objeet wM to rorlro ITtlirtiioiu 

lododa* metenpayoboelf lo his oreed And thfolra It can be See tnnsl«t(oa 

Inhlorrii; fovr Stapsj c/<7rtal p. 2ia 
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His faystem has been called dynamic pantheism and this 
desonption apphes also to much Indian theology which regards 
Grod m himself as devoid of aU quahties and yet the source of 
the forces which move the universe He held that there are 
four stages of bemg pnmseval bemg, the ideal world, the soul 
and phenomena. This, if not exactly parallel to anything m 
Indian philosophy, is similar m idea to the evolutionary theones 
of the Sankhya and the phases of conditioned spirit taught by 
many Vishnmte sects 

For Plotmus neither moral good nor evil is ultimate the 
highest prmciple, like Brahman, transcends both and is beyond 
good {vTrepap/aOov) The highest morahty is a morahty of 
inaction and detachment fastmg and abstmence from pleasure 
are good and so is meditation, but happmess comes m the foim 
of ecstasy and nmon with God In human life such union 
cannot be permanent, though while the ecstasy lasts it affords 
a restmg place on the weaiy journey, but after death it can be 
permanent the divme within us can then return to the universal 
divme In these ideas there is the real spmt of India 
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were the relations of Tndian and Iranian rehgions, hut after 
the seventh centuiy they must have flourished m the same region. 
Aristobulus^, speaking of Taxila m the time of Alexander the 
Great, descnbes a mamage market and how the dead were 
devoured by vultures These are Babyloman and Persian 
customs, and doubtless were accompamed by many others less 
stnking to a foreign tourist Some hold that the Zoroastnan 
scnptures allude to disputes with Buddhists^. 

Experts on the whole agree that the most ancient Indian 
architecture which has been preserved that of the Mauxya 
dynasty has no known antecedents m India, but both m 
structure (especially the pillars) and m decoration is reminiscent 
of Persepohs, just as Asoka’s habit of lecturing his subjects in 
stone sermons and the veiy turns of his phrases recall the 
inscriptions of Danus^ And though the king’s creed is m some 
respects such as his tenderness for ammal life thoroughly 
Indian, yet this cannot be said of his style and choice of themes 
as a whole TTis marked avoidance of theology and philosophy, 
his msistence on ethical prmciples such as truth, and his frank 
argument that men should do good m order that they may fare 
happily m the next world, suggest that he may have become 
familiar with the simple and practical Zoroastnan outlook^, 
perhaps when he was viceroy of Taxila in his youth But still 
he shows no trace of theism or duahsm morahty is his one 
concern, but it means for him doing good rather than suppressing 
evil 

See Strabo, xv 62 So, too, the Pitakas seem to regard cemeteries as places 
where ordinary corpses are thrown away rather than bnned or burnt In Dig Nik 
m the Buddha says that the ancient Sakyas married their sisters Such mamages 
are said to have been permitted m Persia 

He who returns victorious from discussions with Gaotama the heretic,” 
Farvadin Yasht m (S B xxni p 184 The reference of this passage to Buddhism 
has been much disputed and I am quite mcompetent to express any opmion about 
H But who 18 Gaotama if not the Buddha? It is true that there were many other 
Gautamas of moderate eminence m India, but would any of them have been known 
m Persia? 

8 ^e iMcnptions near the tomb of Danus at Nakshi-Rustam ' appear to be 
^rtatory like those of Asoka See Wilhams Jackson, Pema, p 298 and references 

e use o e aroshtn script and of the word dipt has also been noted as in- 
dicatmg connection with Persia 

« Perhaps the marked absence of figures representmg the Buddha m the oldest 
Indian sculptures, which seems to imply that the hohest things must not be re- 
presented, 18 due to Persian sentiment 
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Central Apia Later Iranian influence may have meant Mithra- 
ism and Mamchseism as well as Zoroastrianism and the school 
of Asanga perhaps owes something to these systems^ They may 
have brought with them fragments of Christiamty or doctrmes 
sirmlar to Chnstiamty but I think that all attempts to derive 
Amitllbhist teaching from Chnstiamty are fanciful The only 
pomt which the two have m common is salvation by faith, and 
that doctrme is certainly older than Christianity Otheiwise 
the efforts of Amitabha to save humamty have no resemblance 
to the Chnstian atonement Nor do the relations between the 
vanous Buddhas and Bodhisattvas recall the Tnmty but rather 
the Persian Fravashis 

Persian influences worked more strongly on Buddhism than 
on BTindinpm, for Buddhism not only flounshed m the frontier 
districts but penetrated mto the Tanm basm and the region of 
the Oxus which lay outside the Indian and within the Iraman 
sphere But they affected Hindmsm also, especially m the 
matter of snn-worship This of course is part of the oldest Vedic 
rehgion, but a special foim of it, introduced about the begmmng 
of our era, was a new importation and not a descendant of the 
ancient Indian cult^ 

The Bnhatsamhita^ says that the Magas, that is Magi, are 
the priests of the snn and the proper persons to supenntend the 
consecration of temples and images dedicated to that deity, but 
the clearest statements about this foreign cult are to be found 
m the Bhavishya Purana^ which contains a legend as to its 
mtroduction obviously based upon history Samba, the son of 
Krishna, desirmg to be cured of leprosy from which he suffered 
owmg to his father’s curse, dedicated a temple to the sun on 
the river Candrabhagfi,, but could find no Brahmans willing 
to officiate m it By the advice of Gauramukha, pnest of 
King Ugrasena, confirmed by the sun himself, he imported 
some Magas from S^&kadvipa®, whither he flew on the bird 


^ See chap on Mahayfina, vi 

A convenient statement of what is known about this cult will be found in 
Bhandarkar, Vatshnamsm and Saimsm, part n chap XVL 

® Chap 60 19 The work probably dates from about 660 A n 
* Chap 139 See, for extracts from the text, Aufrecht Cat. Cod. Sanso p 30 
® For Sakadvipa see Vishnu, p n rv where it is said that Brahmans are called 
there Mpga or Maga and KshatUiyas Magadha The name clearly means the countiy 
of the S&kas who were regarded as Zoroastnans, whether they were Iranian by 
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the northerners, covered from the feet upwards and wearing the 
girdle called avyanga or viyanga. Tn Rajputana I have seen 
several statues of him m high boots and they are probably to 
be found elsewhere. 

Fortmtously or otherwise, the cult of the sun was often 
associated with Buddhism, as is indicated by these temples m 
Gaya and Onssa and by the fact that the Emperor Harsha styles 
his father, grandfather and great-grandfather paramdditya- 
bJiakta, great devotees of the sun^ He himself, though a devout 
Budflhist, also showed honour to the image of Suxya, as we 
hear from Hsuang Chuang 

^ See Epig Ind 72-73 
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campaigns and succeeded m malting himself master of northern 
India, which from 1193 to 1626 was ruled by Mohammedan 
dynasties, mostly of Afghan or Turki descent In the south the 
frontiers of Vijayanagar marked the hmits of Islam To the 
north of them Rajputana and Onssa still remamed Hindu states, 
but with these exceptions the Grovemment was Mohammedan. 
In 1626 came the Mughal mvasion, after which aU northern 
India was umted under one Mohammedan Emperor for about 
two centuries Aurungzeb (1669-1707) was a fanatical Moham- 
medan his mtolerant reign marked the beginning of dismtegra- 
tion m the Empire and aroused the opposition of the Mahrattas 
and Sikhs But until this penod Mohammedan rule was not 
marked by special bigotiy or by any persistent attempt to 
proselytize A woeful chromcle of selected outrages can mdeed 
be drawn up In the great towns of the north hardly a temple 
remamed u n sacked and most were utterly destroyed At d i fferent 
periods mdividuals, such as Sikander Lodi of Delhi and Jela- 
luddm (1414 1430) m Bengal, raged agamst Hinduism and 
made converts by force But such acts are scattered over a 
long period and a great area, they are not characteristic of 
Islam m India Neither the earher Mughal Emperors nor the pre- 
ceding Sultans were of irreproachable orthodoxy Two of them 
at least, Ala-ud-Dm and Akbar, contemplated founding new 
rehgions of their own Many of them were connected with 
Hindu sovereigns by mai'xiage or pohtical alhances 

The works of Albenmi and Mohsm Pam show that educated 
Mohammedans felt an mterest not only m Indian science but 
m Indian rehgion In the Panjab and Hindustan Islam was 
strengthened by immigrations of Mohammedan tubes from the 
north-west extending over many centuries Mohammedan 
sultans and governors held their court m the chief cities, which 
thus tended to become Mohammedan not only by natural 
attraction but because high caste Hindus preferred to hve in 
the country and would not frec[uent the company of those whom 
they considered as outcasts Still, Hindus were often employed 
as accountants and revenue ofi&cers. All non-Moshms had to 
pay the ]i7iya or poll tax, and the remission of this impost 
accorded to converts was naturally a powerful mcentive to 
change of faith Yet Mohamrnedamsm cannot record any 
wholesale triumph m India such as it has won m Persia, Egypt 
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But from the fifteenth centuxy onwards we find a senes of 
sects which are obviously compromises and blends. Advances 
are made from both sides Thoughtful Mohammedans see the 
profundity of Hindu theology hberal Hindus declare that no 
caste or condition, mcludmg birth m a Moshm family, dis- 
qualifies man for access to God. 

The fusion of Islam with Hinduism exhibited m these sects 
has for its basis the unity and ommpresence of God m the hght 
of which minor differences have no existence But fusion also 
anses from an opposite tendency, namely the toleration by 
Indian Moshm s of Hindu ideas and practices, especially respect 
for rehgious teachers and their deification after death While 
known by some such title as samt, which does not shock Uni- 
tarian susceptibihty, they are m practice honoured as gofilmgs. 
The bare simphcity of the Arabian faith has not proved satis- 
fying to other nations, and Turks, Persians and Indians, even 
when professmg orthodoxy, have allowed embelhshments and 
accretions Such supplementary behefs thrive vuth special 
luxuriance m India, where a considerable portion of the Moshm 
population are descended from persons who accepted the new 
faith unwillingly or from mterested motives They brought with 
them a plentiful baggage of superstitions and did not attempt 
to sever the ties which bound them to then? Hindu neighbours 
In the last century the efforts of the Wahabis and other reformers 
are said to have been partly successful m punfymg Islam from 
Hindu obseivances, but even now the mixture is noticeable, 
especially m the lower classes Brahmans are employed to cast 
horoscopes, Hindu ceremomes are observed m connection with 
mainages and funerals, and the idea of pollution by eatmg with 
unbehevers is derived from caste rules, for Mohammedans in 
other countiies have no ob3ection to eatmg with Christians 
Numerous sacred sites, such as the shrme of Sheikh Chisti at 
Ajmere and of Bhairav Nath at Muttra^, are frequented by both 
Moshms and Hindus, and it is an mterestmg parallel to find that 
the chief Moshm shrmes of Turkestan are erected on spots 
which were once Buddhist sanctuaries Sometimes the opposite 
happens even Brahmans are known to adopt the observances 

^ Another instance is the shnne of Saiyad Salar Masud at Bahraioh He was a 
nephew of Mahmud of Qhazm and was slam by Hindus, but is now worshipped 
by them See Qnerson, J R A S 1911, p 196 
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The influence of KmdiuBm on Indian Mohammedanism is 
thus obvious It IS responsible for the addition to the Prophet’s 
creed of much superstition but also for rendermg it less and 
and more human It is harder to say how far Moshm mysticism 
and Snfiism are due to the same influence. Histoiy and geo- 
graphy raise no difiiculties to such anongm Arabia was m touch 
With the western coast of India for centuries before the time 
of Mohammed the same is true of the Persian Gulf and Bagdad, 
and of Balkh and other distncts near the frontiers of India But 
recent wiiters on Snfiism^ have shown a disposition to seek its 
ongm m Neoplatomsm rather than m the east This hypothesis, 
like the other, presents no geographical difficulties Many Arab 
authors, such as Avicenna (Ibn Sma) and Averroes (Ibn Rushd) 
were influenced by Greek Philosophy Neoplatomsts are said 
to have taken refuge m Persia at the Court of Nushnwan 
(cad 632) the Fihnst (c 988) mentions Porphyry and Plo- 
tmus. If, therefore, Snfiism, early or late, presents distmct 
resemblances to hTeoplatomsm, we need not hesitate to ascribe 
them to direct borrowmg, remembermg that Neoplatomsm 
itseK contains echoes of India But, admitting that much m 
the doctime of the Sufis can be found to the west as well as to 
the east of the countries where they flourished, can it be said 
that their general tone is Neoplatomc Amongst their character- 
istics are pantheism, the institution of rehgious orders and 
monasteries, the conception of the rehgious life as a path or 
journey , a bold use of language m which metaphors drawn from 
love, wme and music are freely used m speaking of divme things 
and, although the doctnne of metempsychosis may be repudiated 
as too obviously repugnant to Islam, a tendency to beheve m 
successive existences or states of the soul Some of these features, 
such as the use of erotic language, may be paralleled in other 
ancient rehgions as well as TTmdmsm but the pantheism which, 
not content with speaking of the soul’s union with God, boldly 
identifies the soul with the divinity and says I am Gk)d, does 
not seem traceable m Neoplatonism And though a distmction 
may justly be drawn between early and later Sufiism and Indian 
influence be admitted as stronger m the later developments, 
stfll an early Sufi, Al-Hallaj, was executed m 922 a d for saymg 

I E G Biowne, Literary Ststori/ of Persia R A Nichohon, Sdecled Poems from 
the Divan of Shems t-Tabnz 
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for both arise from the desire to temper an austere and regal 
deism with concessions to the common human cravmg for the 
mterestmg and picturesque, such as mysticism and magic If 
the accent of India can sometimes be heard m the poems of 
the Sufis we may also afimit that the Kabbala is its last echo 

Experts do not assign any one region as the ongm of the 
Kabbala but it grew on parallel hnes m both Egypt and Baby- 
loma, m both of which it was naturally m touch with the vanous 
oriental influences which we have been discussmg It is said 
to have been mtroduced to Europe about 900 a d but received 
important additions and moflifications at the hands of Isaac 
Luna (1634 72) who hved m Palestme, although his disciples 
soon spread his doctrmes among the European Jews 

Many features of the Kabbala, such as the marvellous powers 
assigned to letters, the use of charms and amulets, the emana- 
tions or phases of the deity and the theory of the correspondence 
between macrocosm and microcosm, are amazmgly like Indian 
Tantnsm but no doubt are more justly regarded as belongmg to 
the rehgious ideas common to most of Asia^ But m two pomts 
we seem able to discern definite Hindu influence These are 
metempsychosis and pantheism, which we have so often found 
to have some connection with India when they exist m an ex- 
treme form Their presence here is specially remarkable because 
they are ahen to the spirit of orthodox Judaism Yet the pre- 
existence and repeated embodiment of the soul is taught in 
the Zohar and even more systematically by Luna, m whose 
school were composed works called Gilgubm, or hsts of trans- 
migrations The ultimate Godheadis called En soph or themfinite 
and IS declared to be unknowable, not to be described by positive 
epithets, and therefore m a sense non-existent, smce notlung 
which is predicated of existmg bemgs can be truly predicated 
of it. These are cnimbs from the table of Plotmus and the 
Upamshads. 

1 But there is something very Indian in the reluctance of the Kabbahsts to 
accept creation ex mhilo and to explam it away by emanations, or by the doctrine 
o imi tion, that is God s self -withdrawal m order that the world might be created, 
or even by the eternity of matter 
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— of Righteousness, i 140 
King Maha Vijita’s sacrifice, I 172 
Kings, status of, I 36 
King-Tmng, ttt 217 
Kins (Golden Tartars), ttt 269 
Kipm (Kashmir), n 79 , m 203, 262 
Kirghi7, in 200, 207, 263 
Kirtans, n 264 
Kirtipandita, m 12, 123 
Ktrti varman Chandel, i. 27 
Kison Bha]an, n 186 
Kistna, 1 27 
Kittel, n. 143 
Kittisin Rajasiha, ttt 36 
Klaproth, m 201 
Klesa, n. 88 
Knebel, in 168, 179 
Knowledge, I a.vi, avu, Ixxii, 74, 76, 
78, 220 See JfiSna 
Knox (Robert), ttt 36 
Koch, n, 280 
Kobo Daishi, in 317 
Kofu ka]i, n 88 
Koguryu, m 336 
Kohman hill, m 209 
Koki, in 62, 108, 166 
Kokka, m 242, 368 
Kokonor lake, m 362 
Kobyas, i 149, 169 
Konagamana, i 342, m 177 
Konarak, n 114, m 463 
dKon-brtsegs, m 374 
K6n Chuk, m 96 
Konkan, n 108 
Konow (Sten), i xxxi, n 62 
K6ppen, n 90, m 274, 367, 361 
Koran, i bcav, 266, n. 263, 268, 293 
Korea, i xxiv, xxvi, m 9, 250, 290, 
312, 336 sq , 402 
Korean Tnpitaka, ni 296 
Kormusta, m 216 

de Kerbs (Csoma), n, 16, in 361, 373, 
376, 380, 387 

Kosala, i 20, 95, 131, 148, 149, 160, 
167, 161, 162, n 93 
Kosha, in 146, 146 
Koiihoma, m 120 
Kottavai, goddess, n 276 
— (victorious), n 213 
Kovat, in 111 


Kra (Isthmus), m 6, 103 
Krat, rn 112 
Kraton, m 160 
Kretanagara, m 169 
Kpshpa, i XV, XXXV, xlv, 48, 100, 169, 
333, n 33, 72, 73, 116, 119, 137, 
147, 149 sq , 190 sq , 196, 200, 229 sq , 
243, m 147, 186, 417, 420, 423 
Krishna I, king, i 27 
Kpshna das, n 113 
Krishna deva, i 30 
Kpshnaite hterature, rr 244 sq 
Knshts, m 424 
Knttivasa, n 246 
Knya, n. 128, 189 
Knya Sakti (force), n 196 
Knyayoga, i 304, 307 
Krom, ttt 172 
Kshanti, ttt 173, 304 
Kshatnya, i 34, 36, 36. 87, 88, 92, 134, 
169, 262, 272, 341, n 148, 227, 
in 60, 106, 183 
Kshemaraja, n 223 
Kshemendra, n 130 
K shetrapati, I 102 

Kshitigarbha, n 13, 18, 24, nr 218, 
221 283 

Kshndraka Nikfiya, in 299 See ELhud 
daka Nik&ya 
Kuan Shiym, n. 14 
Kuan Ti, m 326, 332 
Kuan Ting, m 312 
Kuan tzu tsai, n. 14, 17 
Kuan-Ym, i lxxx.vu, n 14, 17, 18, 24, 
m 221, 226, 238, 239, 261, 327, 343 
Kubera, m 392 
Kublai Khan, nr 26, 79, 388 
Kucha, I XXVI, TTT 190, 198, 200, 202, 
203-206, 211, 213, 261, 372 
Kuchanese, i 276 
Kuoi Chi, in 316 
Ku K'ai Chih, in 242 
Ku Kang, m 163 
Kuku, nr 126 
Kuku Khoto, ni 370 
Kulamava Tantra, n 281 
Kula^ekhara, n 231 
Kubka, nr 386 
KuUfika Bhatta, n 281 
Kulottunga, n 233 
Kumara, n. 127 
Kumarabhflta, n. 19 
Kumaragupta, n 95 
Kumara]iva,n 41, 65, 84, 86, in 203 5(J , 
210, 247, 261, 294, 313, 321, 373 
Kumaralabdha, n 86, 92 
Kumarapala, I 114 
Kumarata, n 86, nr 307 
KumS.ri, n 278 

Kumanla Bhatta, i xl, n 109, 206 sq , 
310, 311 

Kumbhandas, i 102 
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Mindon Mm, in 49, 66 
Ming (dynasty, etc ), I Xivj, 163, 160, 
206, 207, 274 sg , 289, 290, 301, 319, 
369 

Ming-Oi, m 190, 194 
Ming Ti, TTT 8, 197, 212, 236, 244, 248, 
263 

Mingim, in. 63 

Ministry of Thunder, ni 225 

Minor Rock Edict <See Edicts of Asoka 

Minussinsk, m 213 

ATit*& S&i n 24^ 

Miracles,’ I 326, 329, n. 63, 68, 60, 84, 
164, nr 441 
Mira], n 109 
Miran, n 192, 200, 210 
Miriok, in 336 
Miroku, n. 21 
Misal, n 272 

Mi-sha so Wu-f6n Lu, nr 285 
Ml so'n, nr 139 sg 
Miasaka, Mt, nr 16 

MiRaioni7ing, l Tyxvn, Iryxym, xcn, 
254, 268 flg , n 70, nr 4, 16, 410, 
430 

Mitanni, m 436 
Mithila, I 89, n 149 
Mithra, i 41, n 88, 139, nr 409, 451 
Mithradates, i 23 
Mitra, I 67, 60, 88, n 270 
Mitra-Rajendralala, n 61, 62, 64, 61, 
116, 119, 123, 182, 190, 270, 396, 
463 

Ml Tsang, nr 291 
Mixed cmts, n 70 
Mnemomc tradition, L 285 sg , 296 
Moamanas, n 261 
Modem Buddhism, n 114 
Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindu 
Stan, n 246 
Moggahputta, nr 16 
Moggallfina, i 147, 166, 319, m 64, 
89 

Mohammed, i 177, 178, 183, in 436, 
466 sg 

Mohanechedanl, m 67 
Mohantya, i 107 
Mohnin Fani, nr 466 
Mo ko S6 m Chi-Lu, nr 285 
Moksha. See Salvation 
Molaiye, nt 317 
Mohnos, I 136 
Mollahs, m 469 
Mallendorf, nr 289 
Mo lo po, n 96 
Mon, nt 46, 100 

Monasteries, i xxxvui, xh, Ixxxn, xcm, 
137, 160, n 94, 104, 106, 112, 113, 
119, 120, 121, 176, 208, 260, 266, 
m 16, 41, 44, 46, 64, 69, 70, 
72, 90, 119, 121, 130, 166, 195, 
201, 202, 206, 208, 211, 212, 


228, 235, 260, 262, 261, 277, 303, 
322, 339, 353, 372, 398 sg , 430, 
442 

Mongkut, nt 87, 93 
Mongoha, i. xxvi 
Mongohan Lamaism, m 401 sg 
Mongols, I XXVI, 28, nt 258, 269, 272 
Monism, I xhu, n. 223, 249, nt 306 
Monju, n. 19 

Mon-Khmer languages, n 279 
Mono-physites, i 39, in 409 
Monotheism, i xviu, xxxiv, ci, 7, 86, 
n 192, 195, 197, 219, 229, 238, 239, 
243, m 224, 364, 417, 418, 433 
Morahty, i Ixxi, Ixxvi; n 167, 168, 209 
Monyas, i 169 
Mormomsm, i 325, nt 228 
Moses, I 21(5 
Moslems, i 178, m 468 
Mothers, the, n 276 
Moimtam sprnta, n 169 
Moura, nt 111 
Mou-tzu, nt 218 
Mpoe Sedah, m. 168, 171 

— Smdok, ni. 167 
Mnccha-katikft, n 142 
Mpgas, nt 426 
Mngondra, n 205 
Mfityu, n 146 
Mptyuh p&pma, T 337 
Mncahnda, i 142 
Muo-Lien, in 342 
Mudal-Ayiram, n 231 
muditfi, n 11, m 173 
Mudrfi, I 306, n 284, nt 172 
Mughals, I 19, 30, nt. 455 
Muhammad Add, I. 29 

— BakhWar, l 29, n 112 

— Dara Shukoh, n 270 

— of Ghor, I 28, nt 465 
Muhammedan Conquests, i 29, n. 95, 

109, 112, in 455 sg 
Muir, I 36, n 148 
Mukanija Kadamba, n 213 
Miikhalinga, I. Xivm, m 144 sg 
Miikhyas, n 29 
Mukocha, m 336 
Mukta, nt 174 
Muktagm, i. 121 

Mukti, i 44, n. 140, 236, 247, 260 See 
Salvation 

Muktikfi T^amshad, i 76 
Mukunda Deva, n 116 
Mu-la-san-pu-la, m 463 
Mhla Sarvastivfida, i 260, 299, 301, 
n 67, 82, TTT 28, 162, 166, 167, 285 
(Vmaya), 373 
Mfil&sthana, ttt 463 
mhla tantra, m 377 
Mulavarman (kmg), nt 164 
mhla vigraha, n 173 
Muller, P, W K , n. 64, m 191 
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Nath Dwara, rr 252 
Nats, I 0, 102, n 64, 08, 97 
Nature (nature worship, etc ), i xn, 
Ixvi, 3, 0, 7, 12, 33, 50, 137, 332, 
n 217, ra 08, 112, 182, 185, 226, 
240, 243, 325, 399 
Nayn, i 111 

Nayddhammakahao, i 110 
Nayakas, n 280 
Nayaks, n 220 
Nayottara, m 117 
Nccho, m 432 
Nccrlands Indic, ra 3 
Negapatam, n 188 
Negoro, ra 404 
Noi ticn lu, ra 290 

Neoplatonista, i xu, 1\ , ra 433, 447, 
400 

Ncopythagoreans, ra 433, 447 
Nepal, 1 XXIV, xxmi, 132, 248, 209, 
n 19, 21, 31, 32, 110, 117, 129, 143, 
ra 10,74,350,375,388 
Lc Ndpal, n 110 
NcpSla mahatraya, n 1,8 
Nepalese Buddhistic Literature, ii 51, 
52, 54 

Nepalese Scnpturcs, i 275 

— manuBcnpts, n 18 
Neranjara, l 130, 142 
Nerbudda, i 20, 25, 208 

Nestonan Chnstiamty, i xhx, 39, 
m 189, 202, 207, 217, 200, 203, 205, 
409, 410, 427, 428 

— Stone, m 217 
Netti Pakarana, in 60 
Novars, n. 110, 117, 178 
Now Testament, m 217 
New Zealand, ra 151 
Ngelmoe, m 182 
Nguyen, in 341 

Nha trang, in 144, 147 
Nibdna, m 172 
Nibbdyeyya, i 231 
mbbuto, I 223 
Niohiren sect, nr 404 
Nicholson, R A,, m 400 
Nicolaus Damascenus, m 431 
Nidana Katha, i 17 1 , ra 94 
Niddnas, i 207, 212 
niddesa, i 258, n 197 
Nieh-pan, m 282 
Nigamas, n 282 
Nigapthas, i 106, 111, in 13 
Nigliva, I 209 
Nigrodha Jataka, ra 442 
Nikaya, i Ixxiu, Ixxv, 278 sq n 48, 
101, 206, in 30, 282, 298, 299, 372 
See Sutta Pitaka, Digha Nikaya, 
Ma]jhimaNikaya,Samyutta Nikdya, 
Anguttara Nikdya, Khuddaka Ni- 
kdya 

Nikaya-Sangrahawa, i 293, in 19, 40 


Nildcala, n 114 
Nildkantha, ir 205, 318 
Nildmata Purdna, u 120 
Nlldnctra, ll 80 
Nilapata dar^ana, in 40 
Ni! Sddliana, ra 40 
Nimdaats (Nunburkns), I xhi, n 230, 
248, 251 

Nimbdditja Nimbdrak, n 228, 230 
Nino Dharmn‘>, ii 59, 119 
Ning po, ir 14 
Nirnrijnna, ii 32 
Nirdtman, in 175 
nirgaina, ii 43 
Nirgnntlms, I 111 
Nirguna, iti 181,415 
Nirguna Mdiidtm^a, n 115 
Nirjara, i 107 
Nirnidnn, in 300 
Nirmana Kdja, ii 33 
nirodlia, n 43 
Niruttira (Tnntra), in. 118 
Nindna, i xvni, xc\, 201, 219, 222, 
230, 249, 250, n 0, 8, 10, 12, 32, 
44, 45, 07, 75, 105, 121, 204, ra 375 
Nir\dnnpada, III 121 
Nirxdna Sutra, n 51 
NuvuUi, I Ixxxi, n 283 
NfWdslra, ra 172, 180 
Nilinnanda, n 254 
Nityanusandham Senes, n 232 
nitjatva, n 204 
Nivdsa, n 230 

Nivcdita (sister), I xl\ni, Ixxxix, n 287 
Ni3'nraa, i 305 
nij'dti, I 98, n 204 
Nizam’s dormmons, I 31, n 225 
Nobunaga, ra 104 
Nordnnsch, i 270, ra 191, 208 
Nord-Oncsl dc Vhidc dans lc Vinaya dcs 
M.vlasari'astnadins, i 203, n 81 
Norman, n 148, in 14,23,387 
Northern Chou djoiasty, m 257 

— Circars, i 22 

— Sing dynasty, ra 258 
— ■ Wci, in 249, 289 

North-West India, i 203 
Nn Simha, m 100 
Nrisinhatd panlya, n 280 
Nudity, I 112 
Num, I 9 

Nuns, I 159, 248, in 17, 126, 126, 
342 

Nusliiruan, ra 400 
Nydsa, I 07, n 276, 283 
Nydva, n 39, 95, 291, 294 
Nydyadvdra ^dstra, n 91 
Nydya praveSa, n 95 
Nymg ma pa, in 371, 386, 397 sq 

6, m 141 
O baku, m 291 
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P&ij(Jur&nga, ttt 138 
Paijfjuvfiaudeva, m 13 
Pandya (Pandian), I 26, 114, 268, 
n. 214, ttt 44 
PanhAvagaranaim, I 116 
PaTjTni, I TTTci, n 163, 180, 194, 197 , 
in 419 

Paijiniya Darfana, n 291 
Panjab, i xlvui, 20 aq , 26, 28, 29, 31, 
87, n 92, 93, 109, 270 aq , m 467, 
461 

Panjo, ni 282, 283 
PanfiS, I 220,261,111 30 
Pannasanu, m 66 
Panran, m 138, 141 
pansala (monaetery), m 41 
PantEenus, m 414 
Panthaka, i 170 

Pantheism, L xviu, xxxiv, ixxvi, xlni, 
IxTix, Cl, 8, n. 167, 179, 197, 224, 
266, m 218, 317, 462 
Panya, ttt 48, 68 
Paoohi, m 282, 283 
Pao Chih, m 264 
Pao hua-shan, m 316 
Papa, I 107 
Papa-natha, m 100 
Para, n 196, 236 
Parabrahtna, n 32, 278 
Paracatti, n 216 

Paradise, n. 23, 28, 30, 31, 36, 42, 67, 
61 , TTT 386, 461 See Kailas, 
Siikb&vati, Tusita, Heaven 
Paradtae Lost, n 246 
Paradise Begaxned, i 129 
P&r&]ika, I 206, in 323 
Paraln-ama Bahu, i 293, nt 18, 26, 
33 aq , 179 

ParamaboflbiRattva, m 149 
Paramadi-buddha uddbrita-sri-kala- 
cakra, m 376 

Paramaditya bhakta, ttt 464 
parama guhya, m 173 
Paramara dynasty, i 27 
Paramartha, i 260, n 78, 80, 81, 84, 
88, in 266 

param&rtha satya, n. 38 
Parama Saiphitk, n 189 
— Siva, ni 181 
— Sflnya, m 181 
Param&tman, n. 266, 312 
Paramats, ni 63 
Parama Vishnu loka, nt 114, 134 
Param Brahma, n 42 
Parame^vara, m 96 
— king, nr 144 
Pfiranutas, ra 173, 304 
Pararn-vrahma, m 114 
Pararaton, m 168, 168 
Parasnath (Mt), i 120, 121 
Para6nrama, i 36, 88, 130, n 147, 213 
paratantra, n 38 


Paratman, nr 175 

? aratpara, n 278 
arbatiya, n 119 
— Gosams, n 288 

Pargiter, i 16, n 187, 188, 279, nt 424 
Panas, nt 183 
Panbbajakas, I 96, in 13 
pan-kalpita, n 38 
Panpamana, n 31 
parmamavada, n 264, 318 
Pannibbanam, i 223 
Panmrvana, I 223, nt 382 
Pannishpanna, n 38 
Pan-ppccha, n. 61, 62 
Panshads, i 76 
Pantta, nt 376 
parittam, nt 71 
Panvara, i 268, 292, ra 19, 31 
Panvrajaka, i 96 
Parker, ra 18, 91, 64, 361 
Parmemdes, i xix 
Parmentier, ra 137, 143, 144, 160 
Pamaaavar!, nt 394 
Parsis, I 69, 122, ra 414 
Parsva, I XIX, 110, 112 
Parfiva, ra 307 
Parsvanatha, i 96, 120 
Parthians, i xxt, 22, 69, nt 414 
Pampana, ra 62, 63 
Parvatl, n 174, 222, 277, ttt 114 
Paaa, n 204, 216, 223 
Pasenadi, i 148 
Pashanda Capetika, n. 268 
Pasoeroean, ra 168, 168 
Pa ssu-pa, ra 273 
Pa Bsu-wei, ra 114, 126 
Pa^u, n 204, 216, 223 
Pafinpata philosophy, n 64, 189, 201- 
206, 211, 216, 280, 291, ni. 114, 148 
Paanpati, n 118, 146, 202, nt 114, 146 
Pata%ama, i 161 

Patahputra (Patna), I 21, 24, 117, 161, 
162, 272, 290, n 92, 137, ra 16 
Patan, n 113 

Patanjah, i 303, n 163, 202, 306, 
in 424 

Path, The, i 186, 186, 213 
Pa th6mma S6mph6thiyan, nt 98 
Pa-ti, n. 204, 216, 223 
patiocasamuppada, i 144, 206 
patigho, I 227 

Patunokkha, i 129, 247, 277, 289, 290, 
nt 41, 130, 249 See Confession 
Patisambhida, i 268 
Patisandhivinfiapam, i 197 
Patna, i 136, n 111 See Patahpntra 
Patnarchs (Buddhint), i 266, n 86, 86, 
88, 95, ttt 286, 304, 306, 307 (hst) 
— (jam), I 113, n 163 
— (Taoist), nt 228 
Pattadkal, m 106, 116 
Pattanatta PiUai, n. 219, 226 
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Pleyt«, m 167, 181 

Pliny, I 26, m 416 

Plotinus, I 310, m 431, 447, 460, 462 

Plutarch, n 23 

Po lai (Prah), m 126 

Polar Star, m 342 

Poll, TTT 107, 163 

Pohtics and Religion, i Ikt^tci , m 236 sg 
Pollanama, m 18 
PoUunaruwa, m 26 
Polo, m 163 
Polyandry, i 65, n 165 
Polyorates, m 434 
PolydreTtionism, in 226 
Polygamy, i 90 
Polymorphism, i 48, n 139 
Polynesians, m 100, 170, 186 
Polytheism, i bcix, 61, 62, 63, m 317 
Po nagar, m 140, 144, 147 
Po nan, tti 106 
Pongol festivities, i 100 
Pdngyi, in 72 
POnnSs, TTT 67 
Pon PrajnS, Candra, ni 120 
Poona, L 69, n 171, 268 
Pope, G H., I xo, n. 183, 216 
Pope Innocent 1 1 1, i 202 
Popular Religion, i Ixix, 6 sq , 100, 
n 173, m. 42, 68, 97, 112, 146, 182, 
224, 349, 360, 382 flg (Bon) 

Popular Bdtgxon of Northern Indxa, i 
103, 146, 147, n 277 
Porfipa, in 14, 30 
Porphyiy, TTT 111, 460 
Portuguese, i 31, m 26, 34, 86, 128, 
417 

Possession by spirits, ill 

Potala (Potalaka), n. 16, m 136, 363 

Po-U-Daung, m 63 

Prahandham, n 231 

prabhakan, n 11 

Prabhh, n 266 

Prabhnling-hla, n 226 

Prabodha caniradaya, I 27, n 123,230 

pradaksbina path, n 172, m 166 

? radesika, I. 268 
’radhana, i 336 
PradjriiTnna, n 196, 236 
PrahKou, m 119 
Prajapati, i 67, 62, 67 
PrajnlL, i 220, n. 21, 34, 79, in 173, 
217, 301 

— p&ranutfi, i xtth, Ixjnu, n 60 sg , 
60, 66, 71, 72, 83, 86, 93, 118, 119, 
m 63, 122, 123, 169, 173, 216, 260, 
276, 282, 292, 293, 311, 374, 378 
Prajfiatara, in 307 
Praka^a, n 319 

Prakrit, i 116, m 8, 190, 208, 210, 214, 
296 

Praknti, n 217, 244, 266, 278, 289, 
297 sq 


pralaya, n 317 
pramara, n 293 

Prambanam, in 164, 166, 166, 178 sq , 
182 

Prameya Ratnavall, n 266 

Prameyaratnarpava, n. 249 

Prana, n 240 

Prapayama, i 306 

Praniobnna, i 344, n. 29 

Prannath, n 261 

Prapanoasara Tantra, n. 282 

Prapantja, ttt 169 

Prapatti, n 237 

Pra Pratom, ttt 90, 97 

prasad, n. 174, 180, m 417, 422 

Prasat Prah Khse, Insonpt , m 122 

Prasnaviyakaranam, i. 116 

Prasthanas, n 238 

Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, n 236 

Pratapamdra, king, n 116 

Pratardana, n 181 

Praten, m 98 

Pratibha, i 309 

Pratimoksha, i 300, tti 190, 214, 323, 
328, 332, 373, 389 See Confession 
Pratitya Samutpada, i. 206 
Pratyabhijfia, n. 223, 224 
Pratyabhijna-kankas, n 223 
Pratyahara, i 306 
pratyaksha, n 292 
Pratyekabuddhayana, n. 4 
Pravahana Jaivah, i 74, 88, 298 
Pravntti, i Ixxxi, n 283 
Prayaga, n 243 
Praymg wheels, in 394 
Prea Eynkosey, n 169, in 113 
prema 

Prem Sagar, n. 161, 191 
Preserver, the, n 146 
Preta, i. 336 , m 97 
PreuBchen, m 430 

Priesthood, i 36 See also Bonze, 
Brahman, Hoshang, Hotn, Purohit 
Principles of Tantra, n. 190, 281, 282, 
in 40 

Prmtmg press, m 289 sq , 381 
Pnthivi bandhu, m 376 
Pnyadar6ika, n 97 
Proolus, m 434 
Prodigal son parable, m 438 
Prome, m 47, 61, 63 
Proverbs, Book of, i 94 
Provtnci^ Geographies of India, n- 
273 

sPrut-pa, TTT 360 
Priiyluski, I 161, 263, n 81 
Psalms of Maratha Saints, n 260 
Psychology, i 186, 192, 262, m 39 
Ptolemy, I 26, 268, n 168, ttt 79, 106, 
163, 430 

— Philadelphus, ttt 432 

— Soter, m 244 
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Rfima Komhcng, I xxv.rn 80,93,109, 
120 

— Itnshna, i xlvu, n IGl 
Bama Krishna {life of), I 317, 340 
Rama linga, n 221 

Ramananda, i lUv sq , n 212, 242 sq , 
257, 203, 208, 209, m 420 
Rdmanfiadesa, m 40, 60 
Ram&nnja, i xLv, n 73, 74, 146, 161, 
182, 180, 192, 197 sq , 203, 212, 221, 
220, 228, 229, 232 sq , 242, 314, 310, 
in 420,467 

RS,manya Sangha, m 37, 38 
RAmapSla, n 112, 129, in 300 
Rfi,mapOrvatS.-pai]dya Upamshad, n 161 
Rdmarfija, in 80 
RamatSpaniya, n 280 
Rama Thuppdey-Chan, Inng, in 129 
Rfimata, n 243 
R&ma uttaratfipanlya, n 161 
Ram&yapa, I xlv, lxxv,io, c, n 148 sg, 
109, 187, 246, m 0, 103, 100, 120, 
162, 107, 170, 180, 180, 342 
Ramayya, n 225 
Ramd&s, n 250 
Ram Das (Gviru), n 208 
Ramesvaram, I 17, n 160 
Rammaka (Brahma), i 153 
Ranohor, n 244 
Rangaohan, V , n 230 
Rangoon, m 49 
Ranjit-Smgh, n 272 
Ranmab, m 20 

Roo Gopinatha, i xxxv, 68, n 140, 
106, 190, 202, m 147, 382 
Rapson, n 163 
Rapti (upper), i 132 
RaseSvara Dar^ ana, I 305 , n 320 
Rash^ra ku^ dynasty, i 27, 114 
Rashirapllapanpricchfi, n 100 
Raa Lila, n 260 
Ras Mandab, n 260 
Ratnakarapda-\yaha sOtra, n 19 
Ratnaka^a, m 282, 374, 378 
Ratnakata-dharma-paryaya, n 67, 01 
Ratnapura, ttt 43 

Ratnaaambhava, n 20, m 100, 173 

Ratnavajra, n 126 

Ratnavab, i 319, n 97, 269 

Ratthapaia sutta, i 134, m 71 

Raudra, m 382 

Raurava, n 205 

Ravana, i 72, 337, n 64, 149 

Raver Ly, n 112 

Ravi, I 20 

Rawak, in 194 

Rawal Pmdi, i 21 

Rawlmson, n 266 

Raymond, ill 

BecJierches sur les superstitions en Chine, 
I 341, n 18 

Eecht und SiUe, m 41, 66 


Record of Buddhist practices, n 3 
Records of the Buddhist Empire, i 268 
Red Clergy, in 277, 397 sq 
Romoamation, l xviu, xix, 1 sq , 11, 42, 
108, 109, 123, 139, 194, 195, 190, 
, nr 247, 444 sq 
R6k Na, m 94 

Relations, relativity, theory, i 208 
Robes (Buddhist), I 169, m 10,20,22- 
28, 60, 81, 84, 211, 266, 202, 205, 
266, 268, 270 

Religion, dcOmtion, i. xu, xcvu, 12 Cf 
Introduction passim 
Religions of India, n 143 
Rebgioufl Orders, i 96, 90, 97, 237 See 
Asceticism, Monasteries 
Rombang, in 163 
Rdmusat, in 207, 260 
R6my, nr 371 

Renunciation, i. Ixvsg, 135, 215, 
n 108 

Repertoire d^Epigraphic Jama, i 105, 
113 

Revata, i 267 , m 28 
Revebition (progressive), i Kxi, 70, 
n 191,233 

Revelations (Maitrcya), n 83 
Rhys Davids, i 97, 103, 128, 129, 101, 
212, 226, 259, 200, 316, n 100, 176, 
320, m 14, 30, 45, 303 
Rhys Davids (Mrs), i xxi, 180, 188, 190, 
193, 208, 209, 213, 248, 259, 281, 
314, m 39 

Rhys Davids and Oldenburg, I 139 
Ricci, n 279 
Rico, I 114, n 108, 213 
Richards, n 174, m 311 
Right Effort, I 217 
Righteousness, kingdom of, i 140 
— wheel of, i 143, 170 
Right mindfulness, i 217 
Rig Veda, i xiv bexu, 19, 20, 61, 63, 55, 
60, 02, n, 137, 140, 162, 181, 244, 
276, m 102,426 
Ri-lac, nr 342 
Ri moi-mthsan fbd, nr 377 
^■iBhabha, i 110, n. 148 
Rishis, n 193 
Risshu sect, nr 404 
Ritual, I xvi, xTi, bcxiv, n. 6, 166-185, 
207, m 331 Cf Sacrifices, Temples 
Roohas (Colonel), i Ivu 
Rookhill, I 99, 173, 269, n 81', 103, 
m 207, 211, 296, 361, 368, 373, 376, 
378, 380, 396 
Roga, I 201 

Rohmi, I 149, n 163, 164 
Roja, I. 171 

Roman Cathobcism, i Ixxxv, 37, 39, 
238, 246, TTT 36, 399, 417, 427, 443 
— Colomes, m 416 
— Empire, i 24 
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310, 317, m 39, 220, 313, 317, 404, 
413, 428, 467 

Sam&'ll'i (rapture), i 83, 221, 262, 307, 
n 61 , m 80, 300 
Sam&dhi.rfi.]a, n 66 
Samajja, i 103 
Samanas, i 06 
Samafina-phala sutta, i 298 
Samantabiiadra, n 13, 23, 32, m 327, 
388 

Samantamultha, n 14 

Samanta Pfisadika, n 13, 14, 30, 298 

Samarkand, m 192, 202 

Samarpana, u 260 

Samata, n 43, m 310 

Samatata, m 63 

Samatho, i 313 

Samavayangam, i 116 

S6ma Veda, i 63 

Samba, m 462 

Sambandha, n. 216 

Sambapun, m 463 

Sambhala, n 129, m 360, 386 (Zham- 
bala) 

Sambh&ra, n. 32 
Sambhoga Kaya, n. 32, m 388 
6ambbuvarman, in 140 
Sambhu Vishpu, m 114 
Samding, in 394 
Sarphitas, n. 128, 188, 196 
Satpkara, n. 238 
Sammfidittbi, i 216 
SammS. Samadhi, i Ixu, 221 
Samma-8am-buddha, I 344 
Sammitlya, i 260, 298, n 98, 101, 106, 
108, 129, in 148, 162 
sammoha, m 117 
Sammohana (Tantra), ttt 118 
Sammohavmodinf (Pab), m 118 
Sammutiraya, nr 63 
Samos, in 434 
Samoyede, i 9 

bSam-pa rGya mThso, m 363 
Samprad&ya, n 179, 228 Cf. Sects 
Samprati, i 113 

SaqiB&ra (migration), i 1, 42, 43, 44 sq , 
199, 200, n 46 See Remcamation 
saqisk&ra, i 188, 210, n 300, m 95 
Samudia Gupta, I 24, n 87, m 21 
Saipvara, i 107, n. 1^, m 391 
SamvTiti satya, n 38 
Saipyama, I 308 
Samye, ni 360 

SaTpyuktabbidharmabpdaya, in 213 
Saipyuktagama, i. 293, 300, n 48, 
m 190, 296 sq 

Samyukta-ratna-pitaka SOtra, n 83 
Samyukta-vastu, n 224 
Saipyutta nik&ya, i Ixinii, 189, 190, 
192, 193, 201, 232, 278, 289, n 48, 
ITT 66, 246, 297 
Sanak&di, n 228 


;n 230 

Sanak&di-8ampradfi.yaTaTiav&sa) 

Sanakavasa, in 307 (|1» 367, 361 
Sanang Setsen, m 361 
Sanan-kumara, i 103 slvm 
SanAtama Dharma, i 
Sanatsujatiya, n 187 ^2 
San bo-tsai, m 161, 1 
San Chao, m 97 2, m 14 

Sanohi tope, i 269, 27 
Sandberg, nr 399 
SAn^dya, n. 308 
— SOtras, n 182 
Sang&ma]!, i 160 63 

Sangermano, Father, i.r).i 97, 164, 166, 
Sangha (Buddhist orde66, 268, n 116, 
182, 186, 237 sq , S 
11, 36, 71, 214 Jl 
Sanghaimttfi, m 17, 2 
Sanghams, n 214 
Sanghanandr, m 307 
Sanghapala, ttt 106 I 
Sangharaias, in. 65, 830 
Sangharaksha, n. 64, 8* 

Sanghavarman, m 29fl 
Sanghaya^as, m 307 fiiukan, nr 172, 
Sang Hyang Kamahay 
180 


Sangiti, I 266, m 65 
Sangsit, ni 186 ^ 166 

Safijaya, i 98, 146, 14T 

— (Java), m 164 

— Belaputta, u 97 cu, xl, xlu, xlm, 
Sankara Acarya, i xx 3 211, 303, n 73, 

Ixviu, Ixxxi, 82, 86, 6, 183, 187, 197, 
74, 109, 110, 130, 170, 233, 234, 238, 
203,206 5? (hfe), 2S«g (doctrmes), 
268, 280, 282, 31»> Monism 
m 421 Sec Advaitsl 10, 203 
Safikara dig-vijaya, n 64, m 114, 147, 
Sankara Narayana, n 1 

181 in 119 


Sankarapandita, king, ] 

Sankara-vijaya, n 209 ^7, 200, 236, 319 
Sankarshapa, n. 196, 106 sq , 225, 230 
Sankh&ras, I 188 sq , 2(- 210 
SankhAruppatti-sutta, ^apila, n 290 
i§ankhya Aphonsms of 296, 304, 

SfiAkhya KAnkabhAshy 

m 286 VI, xcu, 47, 49, 

— philosophy, I IxylOO, 128, 210, 
74, 98, 106, 108, 58, 99, 182, 197, 
211, 302, n 40, 64, 1 232, 291, 292, 
201, 202, 216, 217,. ni 448 
293, 296 sq (details) 

SAnkhyam, m 44 > n 296, 299 

die Sanhhya pTiilosopTiie^^ 
SAbkhyapravacana, n 2i» n 303 
SAfikhya-tattva kaiimac229 
SAnkhya-Yoga, n 224, 1 
San Kuan, m 226 
San-lun tanng, m 304 
Sanna, I 188 
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Sects {cont ) 

Japanese BudribiRts, m 403 sq 
Mahayana and TTmayana defined, 
I XIX , n 3 sg 

Sivaite, n 216 sq , 222 sq (Kashmir), 
226 sq 

Tibetan, m 397 sq 
[Vishnnite, n 194 sq , 228 sq ] 
Seidenstucker, i 312 
Seistan, m 3 
Sekhen, i 218 
Sekkilar, n 220 
Seleuoua Nicator, i 21 , m 432 
Self hypnotization, i 319 
Semirechmsk, m 199 
Semitic alphabets, I 61, ra 430 
— deities, I 60, n 276 
Sen-Dmesh Chandra, n 114, 187, 213, 
246, 263, 265, 279, 287 
Sen, Keshub Chunder, i 339 
Senart, i 113, 267, m 122, 190 
Senas, i 27, rr. 112, 253 
Sendha pa, n 129 
Seng, m 217 
S6ng-HiTi, m 292 
SSng-tfi'an, m 308 
Seng-Yu, m 307 
Sensus Communis, i 192 
Seoul, in 339 
Sera, m 369 

Serapis, I 41, m 244,429 
Senngapatam, n 237 
Sermons (Buddhas), i 143, 146, 186, 295 
Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot, n 42, 71 
Serpent Power, the, i 311 
Serpent-worship, i 103 
Serra, ra 359, 399 
Setavya, i 162 
ShaburMn, ra 448 
Shadayatana, m 247 
Shah Jehan, i 30, 31, n 270 
Shaka, ra 406 
Shakespeare, m 437 
Sha le (Su-le, Shu-le) (Kashgar), ra 200 
Shamanism, ra 383 
Shang Ti (Tien), i 8 
Shan languages, n. 279 
— mountam, ra 325 
Shans, ttt 46 sg , 61, 79, 82 
Shan shan, ra 211, 213 
Shan SI, n. 20, ra 221 
Shan Tao, ra 314 
Shantung, ra 319 
Shao Bin Temple, ra 265 
Shatcakrabheda, i 310 
Sha^karma, i 305 
Shea and Trayer, n 321 
Sheikh Chisti shrme, ni 458 
— Fand, ra. 469 
— Sadu, ra 459 
Shelley, i 46 
Shen, I 6 


Shen Ghu Hung, in 279 

Shen-Hsiu, in 309 

Shen-Kua, m 246 

Sh6n-S6ng-Chuan, in 288 

Shen shen (Hinayanist), n 93 

Shen Si, nt 250, 265 

Bh6 p'o, m 166, 176 

Sher-Chin, in 373, 374 

Sh6 yeh-po mo, m 105 

Shialis, in 469 

Shiefner, n 29 

Shih Chi lung, ra 250 

Shib fen lu tsang, in 285 

Shih Huang Ti (Hmperor), ra 246 

Sbih h-fo snih, in 162 

Shih h-pa da do a-la-pa mo, m 164 

Shih sung-lu, in 285 

Shih Tsnng, m 268 

Shin, n 60 

Shingon sect, n 27, 58, 87, 275, in 284, 
316 sq , 382, 386, 404 
Shin shu, u 61, in 404 
Shintoism, I lrxxm,lTvxvm, ra 402 sg 
Sho-]o, n 3 
Short cut, the, m 312 
Shon leng-yen san mei chmg, n 66 
Shou-Pu sa Chieh, in 328 
Shnchakrasambhara, n 121 
Shrmes, n 116 (Nepalese) See aho 
Temples, Images, Caves, Piths, Da- 
gobas. Pagodas, Chedis, Stupas 
Shu, m 249 
Shuddhi, I xlviu 
Shun Chih, nr 279 
Shun ti, in 274 

Shwe Dagon Pagoda, i 119, ttt 74, 76 
Shwe Zigon Pagoda, ra 56, 69 
Sialkot, I 26 

Siam, I XU, XXIV, xxv, Ixxxu, 241, 248, 
276, n 80, ra 49, 78 sq 
Siam Sangha, ra 37 
Siamese Chromcles, ra 79 sg , 111 
Siddha, I 1 10 

"Siddh&nta, i. 116, n 216, 222 
Siddhantacara, n 284 
Siddhanta Dipika, n 183, 204, 205, 221 
— Rahasya, n 249 
Siddha Pito, ra 387 
Siddhartha, Siddhattha (name of Bud- 
dha), I 133 
Siddhattika, I 339 
Siddhi, n 128, 282 
Siddhi traya, n 232 
Siddhi-vi^a, ra 117 
Si Do In-Dzon, n. 122 
Siem reap, ra 112 
Sigala, I 251 

Sigalovfi-da sutta, i 168, 251 
Siggava, I 266 
Siha,i 111,168 
Sihalattha Katha, ra 14 
Sikander Lodi, n 263, ttt 466 
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297,300, ni 116 Cf Atman, Anatta, 
Jiva, Purusha, Paiu, Reincarnation 
South Indian inscriptions, ir 278 
Southern Star, the, ni 342 
Soyen Shaku, ir 42 
Spanda, n 223, 224 

— Kankoa, ii 223 
Specht, in 201 

Spells See Dharanis, Mantras 
Spenta Mamyu, n 198 
Sphutartha, ii 89 
Spintualism, in 229 
Spint world, i 330, m 81 See Nats, 
Plus, Preta bhut 
Sraddha, ii G3, 180 
Sramanas, I 95, iii 246 
Sravakas, n 80, 114, 129, in 324 
Sravakayana, li 4 

Sravana Belgola, i xh, 114, 117, 120, 
121, n 214 
Sravasti, n 30, 93 
Srey Santhor inscnpt , in 122, 123 
Sri, n 146, 228, in 114 

— Champe^vara, in 113 

— Rharmarnja, ni 80, 81 

— Guhya Sainaja, in 375 
— Harsha, ni 463 

— Herulcaharmya, in 150 
— Jalange^vara, m 113 
— JayaMhetra, m 113 
— Kantha, ii 205 
— Mahendresvari, in 115 
— MandareSvara, in 113 
Snbhashya, n 182, 186, 229, 233, 234, 
235, 237, n 420 
Sribhoja, m 162 
Snraararaja, in 139 
Snnagar, i 269 

Snngcn (Abbot and monastery), i 208, 
210, 211, n 176, m 147 
Snnjaya, i 88 
Snparama purohita, in 146 
Sri-periimbudur, n 233 
Sri Rajasanagara, m 159 
Sriranga, ii 173, 190, 222, 232, 233, 
234, 237 

Srisailam, n 227 
Srisampradaya, n 233 
SnSanabhadresvara, m 147 
Sri 6ikhare4vara, m 113 
Sridomasarman, m 120 
Sri Sflryavaipsa Rama, in 83, 84, 96 
— Vaishnavas, n 233, 235, 241 
— Vmaya, m 138, 148 
Srok Kamp6ch6a (Khmer), m 101 
Srong-tsan gan po (king), tn 347 
Srosh, m 221 
Srut Qopal, n 266 
Sruti, I Ixxv, 64, n 310 
Ssu, ni 217 
Ssu Chuan, m 349 
Stael Holfltem, n 64 


S/and dcr tndtschen Phtlo'sophre zur Zett 
ilahdi (ras und Buddhas, I 97 
Stanton, m 319 
Starr, F , in 330 
State craft, i 18 
Statue portraits, m 114 sy 
Stchcrbatskoi, n 87 
Stem, I XXXI, n 127, m 3, 193, 195, 
106, 207, 209, 210, 218, 246, 301, 378 
Steiner, ni 395 
Stevenson, Mrs, i 105 
Stha, I 110 
Sthanaka\ asi, I 110 
Sthavira, I 260, ii 100, 101, 103, m 
45, 149 

SthiraraalJ, n 10, 40, 94 
sthfila ^arira, ii 32 

Stones of the Etghty four Vaishnavas, 
n 251 

Strabo, m 415,431,450 
Studies tn Mystical Bdigton, n 313 
Stupa, I 119, 169, n 76, 85, 98, 143, 
172, ni 22, 05. 132, 165, 193, 194, 
239, 270, 325 
Suah, n 321 
Subandhu, li 98 

Subbasluta Sangraha, n 121, 123 
Subhadda, I 164, 166 
Subhashita, n 104 
Subhfiti, in 300 
Subjective reality, i 327 
Subrahmanya, n 222 
Sucandra, king, m 386 
Sucbin, m 201 
Suohow, m 192 
Sudarfiana, m 298, 387 
Sudas, I 20, 59 
Suddh&dvaita, n 248, 318 
Suddhavidya, n 319 
Suddhodana, i 131, 133, 148 
Sudhanvan, kmg, II 110,207 
Sudhannan, I 111 

Sudras, i 72, n 85, 173, 185, 260, 
in 183,219 

Suffering (cause of), i 144, 206 
SuOsm, I xii, ei, n 239, 260, m 460 
Sugata, in 168 
(La) Suggestion, i 318 
Subnllekha, n 85, m 286 
Suhtankar, n 73 

Bui Annals and dynasty, m 101, 206, 
267 sq , 289, 293 

Suicide, I Ixx, 205, u 104, m 329 
Sujara, i. 175 
Bukhara, i. 224 

Sukh&vati, u 23, 28, 103, m 219, 220 
Snkhavati-vyflha, n 6, 14, 19, 27 sq , 
m 220, 283, 284, 295, 313, 428 
Snkh Nidhan, n 266 
Sukhothai, m 79 , 82, 86 (Snkho- 

daya) 

Sukbtankar, n. 316 
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lyoumu, n 18 
Toimgco, m 48 

T'oungPao,n 78,88.in 183,213,217, 
248, 280, 292, 297, 324, 335, 349, 
350, 353, 384 

Tour in search of Sanskrit manuscripts, 
n 127 

Towers of Fame and Victory, i 120 
Toyog, m 189 

Trade routes, i xii, xxvi, u 139, m 
100, 106, 155, 188, 189, 197, 203, 
263, 415, 430 
Trailokyasara, in 1 14 
Trailokye^vara, m 116 
Traiphiiim, m 99 
Tran dynasty, nr 341 
Translations of ihe Dhamma Sangart, 
I 281 

Transliteration (Chinese system), m 
300 iq , (Tibetan system), m 347, 
377 

Transmigration See Metempsychosis, 
Remcamation, Saipsara 
Trapusha, m 215 
Travancore, i 26, n 147, 222 
Tnad, n 23, 30, 164, 204, m 122 
Triad (Chinese Scriptures), in 317, 
327 

Tnbal divisions, n. 178 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Pro 
Vinces, n 261, 266 
Tnchinopoly, i 17, 26, n 235 
Tnohur,n 207 
Tnka (tapartite), n 223 
Tnkaya, n 32, 84, m 181, 388 
Tnlokasara, i 117 
Tnmurti, I 57, n 164, in 176,180 
Tnnh, m 341 

Trmity,! 310, in 122,421,451 
Tripitaka (Tipitaka), i 51, 117, 128, 
242, 258, 261, 271, 276, n 78, 81, 
84, m 14, 51, 56, 66, 81, 83, 86, 88, 
98, 217, 237, 248, 366 See Chinese 
Tnpitaka 
Tnratna, ni 343 
Tnta, in 426 
Tntresta, in 166 
Tntsus, I 20 
True Law, the, i 217 
TrSt Thai, m 93 
Tsa, in 296 
Tsai Hsm, in 213 
Tsai Li, m 319 
Tsang provmce, in 364 
T^angspa tlKarpo, m 392 
Tsao Tung, in 309 
Tsarma, in 21 1 
Tseng-i, m 296 
Tshe Mara, in 360 
Tsi lu (Chi-lu), in 287 
Tsm dynasty, m 103, 104, 249, 314 
Tsm (former) State, ni 260 


Tsong-kha pa, i xxvu, ni 276, 368, 
381, 388, 398 
Tsui Hao, m 262 
Tsung, m 303 
Tsung-m§n, m 306, 310 
Tsung-n'en t'ung-yoao hsu-chi, in 307 
Tsu-Shih, m 306 
Tu-Chi, m 290 
Tu Fa Shun, m 316 
Tughlak dynasty, I 29 
Tukaram, i xo, n. 161, 244, 246, 255, 
268, m 427 
Tukhara, m 297 

Tulsi Das, I xlv, Ixxv, Ixxxi, xc, o, 
n 160, 162, 191, 246 sq , 282 
Turned, nr 362 
T'ling, in 311 
Tungabhadra, i 30 

Tun huang, m 189, 192, 193, 197, 210, 
301, 446 

Turanian mvasions, I 36 
Turfan, n 22, m 190, 198, 200, 206 sg , 
297, 356 

Tunya, i Ixiu, 83 

Turkestan, n 24, 64, 66, in 380, 468 
Turki dynasties, i 28, in 466 
Turkish, I 20, rn 192, 216 
Turkomans, i 23 
Turks, in 198, 199 
Tumour, in 21, 25 

Tusita heaven, i 174, 261, 342, n 7, 
67, in 20, 24, 220 
Tutelary deities, m 391 sgr 
Tvashtn, i 57 

Two visits to Tea Countries of China, 
in 27 

Tylor, I 304 
Tzu-An, m 280 
Tz'u 6n-tai shih, in 316 
Tz'u 6n tsung, in 316 
Tzu Liang, m 263 

Uccheda, n 43 

Udina, i 133, 167, 160, 226, 296, 
m 214, 296, 372, 373 
Udanavarga, m 295 
Udandapura, n. Ill 
UdayS,dityavarman, m. 110, 119 
Udayana (king), n 86 
Uddaka Ramaputta, i 136, 136, 303, 
316 

Uddfilaka Arum, i 76, 81, 92, n 308 

Udeypore, in 116 

Udgfi,tp, I. 69 

Udhacoam, i 227 

Udipi, n 240 

Udyfiua, n, 22, 93, 96, 100, 109, 126, 
127, 278, m 213, 264, 300, 349, 398 
Ugra, m 146, 382 
Ugrasena, king, ni 462 
TJighur, I 276, n 64, 89, in 189, 192, 
198, 200, 206, 210, 216, 263, 366 
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U]Ula,u a. lOS 
UiKid, 11.227 
l^b«bluk&. n. 09 
Uvwi m, fio 
UUo, L 0 
UlUmbuu, m. *01 
Uml Ti.*I 0 . 218 !tn. Ill 140,147 
Umi IT Irp rsU, n. 277 
Umlpatin. 104 221 
TJodfthm. i. IM, 309 { tt. 275 
X 7 BUondlr(Hinjal«a)),n. 1 G 7 177 
Unltwl ri/ilftw*. t » 1 tUI. 87 132 j 
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